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LE   MORTE   DARTHUR 

BOOK   VII 

CHAPTBR   XVI.      How  the   two   knights  Beau- 

met   together,   and  of   their   talking,   and  mains 

how  they  began  their  battle.     Sir,  said  the  and  the 

damosel  Linet  unto  Sir  Beaumains,  look  ye  be  Se<?  . 

glad  and  light,  for  yonder  is  your  deadly  enemy,  of  t!ie  Red 

and  at  yonder  window  is  mv  lady,  my  sister,  Laundes 

Dame    Lionesse.      Where  ?     said    Beaumains. 

Yonder,  said  the  damosel,  and  pointed  with  her 

nnger.     That  is  truth,  said   Beaumains.      She 

beseemeth  afar  the  fairest  lady  that  ever  I  looked 

upon  ;  and  truly,  he  said,  I  ask  no  better  quarrel 

than  now  for  to  do  battle,  for  truly  she  shall  be 

my  lady,  and  for  her  I  will  fîght.     And  ever 

he  looked  up  to  the  window  with  glad  counten- 

ance.     And  the  Lady  Lionesse  made  curtsey 

to  him  down  to  the  earth,  with  holding  up  both 

[her]  hands.     With  that  the  Red  Knight  of  the 

Red  Laundes  called  to  Sir  Beaumains,  Leave, 

sir    knight,    thy    looking,    and    behold    me,    I 

counsel  thee  ;  for  I  warn  thee  well  she  is  my 

lady,  and  for   her    I   hâve   done   many   strong 

battles.      If  thou  hâve  so  done,  said  Beaumains, 

meseemeth   it   was   but   waste    labour,   for   she 

loveth  none  of  thy  fellowship,  and  thou  to  love 

that  loveth  not  thee  is  but  great  folly'.     For  an 

I   understood   that   she   were   not   glad   of  my 

coming,  I  would  be  advised  or  I  did  battle  for 

VOL.  II. 
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They  her.  But  I  understand  by  the  besieging  of 
fight  this  castle  she  may  forbear  thy  fellowship. 
And  therefore  wit  thou  well,  thou  Red  Knight 
of  the  Red  Laundes,  I  love  her,  and  will  rescue 
her,  or  else  to  die.  Sayest  thou  that  ?  said  the 
Red  Knight,"  meseemeth  thou  ought  of  reason 
to  be  ware  by  yonder  knights  that  thou  sawest 
hang  upon  yonder  trees.  Fie  for  shame,  said 
Beaumains,  that  ever  thou  shouldest  say  or  do 
80  evil,  for  in  that  thou  shamest  thyself  and 
knighthood,  and  thou  mayest  be  sure  there  will 
no  lady  love  thee  that  knoweth  thy  wicked 
customs.  And  now  thou  weenest  that  the 
sight  of  thèse  hanged  knights  should  fear  me. 
Nay  truly,  not  so  ;  that  shameful  sight  causeth 
me  to  hâve  courage  and  hardiness  against  thee, 
more  than  I  would  hâve  had  against  thee  an 
thou  wert  a  well-ruled  knight.  Make  thee 
ready,  said  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes, 
and  talk  no  longer  with  me.  Then  Sir  Beau- 
mains  bade  the  damosel  go  from  him  ;  and  then 
they  put  their  spears  in  their  rests,  and  came  to- 
gether  with  ail  their  might  that  they  had  both, 
and  either  smote  other  in  middes  of  their  shields 
that  the  paitrelles,  surcingles,  and  cruppers 
brast,  and  fell  to  the  earth  both,  and  the  reins 
of  "their  bridles  in  their  hands  ;  and  so  they  lay 
a  great  while  sore  astonied,  that  ail  that  were  in 
the  castle  and  in  the  siège  weened  their  necks 
had  been  broken  ;  and  then  many  a  stranger 
and  other  said  the  strange  knight  was  a  big 
man,  and  a  noble  jouster,  for  or  now  we  saw 
never  no  knight  match  the  Red  Knight  of  the 
Red  Laundes  :  thus  they  said  both  within  the 
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castle  and  without.     Then  lightly  they  avoided  The 
their  horses  and  put  their   shields  afore  them,  fortunes 
and    drew  their  swords  and   ran  together  like  of  the 
two   fierce  lions,   and  either  gave    other   such  figrht 
buffets  upon  their  helms  that  they  reeïed  back- 
ward  both  two  strides;   and  then  they  recovered 
both,  and  hewed  great  pièces  off  their  harness  and 
their  shields  that  a  great  part  fell  into  the  fields. 

CHAPTER  XVII.    How  after  long  fighting 
Beaumains  overcame  the  knight  and  would 
hâve  slain  him,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
lords  he  saved  bis  life,  and  made  him  to 
yieldhirn  to  the  lady.      And   then  thus  they 
fought  ti  1  ,t  was  past  noon,  and  never  would 
stint,    till    at  the  last  they  lacked  wind   both  • 
and   then   they  stood   wagging   and   scattering, 
panting     blowing    and    bleeding,    that    ail  that 
beheld  them  for  the  most  part  wept  for  pity 
So   when   they  had  rested  them  a  while  they 
yede   to    battle   again,    tracing,    racing,  foining 
as  two  boars.      And  at  some  time  they  took 
their  run  as  it  had  been  two  rams,  and  hurtled 
together  that  sometime  they  fell  grovellina  to 
the    earth  :     and    at    sometime    they    were    so 
amazed  that  either  took  other's  sword  instead 
ofhisown.     Thus  they  endured  till  evensong 
time,    that    there   was  none  that   beheld   them 
might  know  whether  was  like  to  win  the  battle  • 
and    their    armour  was  so   forhewen  that  men 
might    see    their    naked    sides  ;    and   in    other 
p  aces   they   were   naked,    but   ever   the   naked 
places  they  did  défend.     And  the  Red  Knight 
was  a  wily  knight  of  war,  and  his  wily  fighting 


over- 
comes 
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Beau-  taught  Sir  Beaumains  to  be  wise  ;  but  he 
mains  abought  it  full  sore  or  he  did  espy  his  fighting. 
T?~  And  thus  by  assent  of  them  both  they  granted 
knig-ht  either  other  to  rest  ;  and  so  they  set  them 
down  upon  two  mole-hills  there  beside  the 
fighting  place,  and  either  of  them  unlaced  his 
helm,  and  took  the  cold  wind  ;  for  either  of 
their  pages  was  fast  by  them,  to  corne  when 
they  called  to  unlace  their  harness  and  to  set 
them  on  again  at  their  commandment.  And 
then  when  Sir  Beaumains'  helm  was  orF,  he 
looked  up  to  the  window,  and  there  he  saw  the 
fair  lady  Dame  Lionesse,  and  she  made  him  such 
countenance  that  his  heart  waxed  light  and 
jolly  ;  and  therewith  he  bade  the  Red  Knight  of 
the  Red  Laundes  make  him  ready,  and  let  us 
do  the  battle  to  the  utterance.  I  will  well,  said 
the  knight,  and  then  they  laced  up  their  helms, 
and  their  pages  avoided,  and  they  stepped  to- 
gether  and  fought  freshly  ;  but  the  Red  Knight 
of  the  Red  Laundes  awaited  him,  and  at  an 
overthwart  smote  him  within  the  hand,  that 
his  sword  fell  out  of  his  hand  ;  and  yet  he 
gave  him  another  buffet  upon  the  helm  that  he 
fell  grovelling  to  the  earth,  and  the  Red  Knight 
fell  over  him,  for  to  hold  him  down.  Then 
cried  the  maiden  Linet  on  high  :  O  Sir  Beau- 
mains, where  is  thy  courage  become  ?  Alas, 
my  lady  my  sister  beholdeth  thee,  and  she 
sobbeth  and  weepeth,  that  maketh  mine  heart 
heavy.  When  Sir  Beaumains  heard  her  say 
so,  he  abraid  up  with  a  great  might  and  gat 
him  upon  his  feet,  and  lightly  he  leapt  to  his 
sword  and  gripped  it  in  his  hand,  and  doubled 
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his  pace  unto  the  Red  Knight,  and  there  they  butgrants 
fought  a  new  battle  together.      But  Sir  Beau-  him  his 
mains  then  doubled  his  strokes,  and  smote  so  ,ife 
thick  that  he  smote  the  sword  out  of  his  hand, 
and  then  he  smote  him  upon  the  helm  that  he 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  Sir  Beaumains  fell  upon 
him,  and  unlaced  his  helm  to  hâve  slain  him  ; 
and  then  he  yielded  him  and  asked  mercy,  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice  :  O  noble  knight,  I  yield 
me   to  thy  mercy.      Then  Sir  Beaumains  be- 
thought  him  upon  the  knights  that  he  had  made 
to  be  hanged  shamefully,  and  then  he  said  :   I 
may  not  with  my  worship  save  thy  life,  for  the 
shameful    deaths   that   thou  hast    caused   many 
full  good  knights  to  die.      Sir,  said  the  Red 
Knight  of  the   Red   Laundes,  hold  your  hand 
and  ye  shall  know  the  causes  why  I  put  them  to 
so  shameful  a  death.      Say  on,  said  Sir  Beau- 
mains.     Sir,  I  loved  once  a  lady,  a  fair  damo- 
sel,    and    she   had  her  brother  slain;    and  she 
said  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  or  else  Sir 
Gawaine  ;   and  she  prayed  me  as  that  I  loved 
her  heartily,  that  I  would  make  her  a  promise 
by  the  faith  of  my  knighthood,  for  to  labour 
daily  in  arms  unto   I   met  with   one  of  them  ; 
and   ail   that   I    might  overcome  I    should  put 
them  unto  a  villainous  death  ;    and  this  is  the 
cause  that  I  hâve  put  ail  thèse  knights  to  death, 
and  so  I  ensured  her  to  do  ail  the  villainy  unto 
King  Arthur's  knights,  and  that  I  should  take 
vengeance   upon  ail  thèse  knights.      And,  sir, 
now  I  will  thee  tell  that  every  day  my  strength 
increaseth   till   noon,  and  ail  this  time  hâve  I 
seven  men's  strength. 
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on  con-  CHA  PTBR  X  VIII.    How  the  knigh  t  yielded 
dition  fjjm>    an(j  now  Beaumains    tnade   him  to 

vieîdine  8°  unto  King  Artnur's  court,  and  to  cry 
Sir  Launcelot  mercy.  Then  came  there 
many  earls,  and  barons,  and  noble  knights,  and 
prayed  that  knight  to  save  his  life,  and  take 
him  to  your  prisoner.  And  ail  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  prayed  him  of  mercy,  and 
that  he  would  save  his  life  ;  an  j,  Sir,  they  ail 
said,  it  were  fairer  of  him  to  take  homage 
and  fealty,  and  let  him  hold  his  lands  of  you 
than  for  to  slay  him  ;  by  his  death  ye  shall 
hâve  none  advantage,  and  his  misdeeds  that  be 
done  may  not  be  undone  ;  and  therefore  he 
shall  make  amends  to  ail  parties,  and  we  ail 
will  become  your  men  and  do  you  homage  and 
fealty.  Fair  lords,  said  Beaumains,  wit  you 
well  I  am  full  loath  to  slay  this  knight,  never- 
theless  he  hath  done  passing  ill  and  shamefully  ; 
but  insomuch  ail  that  he  did  was  at  a  lady's 
request  I  blâme  him  the  less  ;  and  so  for  your 
sake  I  will  release  him  that  he  shall  hâve  his 
life  upon  this  covenant,  that  he  go  within  the 
castle,  and  yield  him  there  to  the  lady,  and  if 
she  will  forgive  and  quit  him,  I  will  well; 
with  this  he  make  her  amends  of  ail  the  trespass 
he  hath  done  against  her  and  her  lands.  And 
also,  when  that  is  done,  that  ye  go  unto  the 
court  of  King  Arthur,  and  there  that  ye  ask 
Sir  Launcelot  mercy,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  for  the 
evil  will  ye  hâve  had  against  them.  Sir,  said 
the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  ail  this 
will  I  do  as  ye  command,  and  siker  assurance 
and  borowes  ye  shall  hâve.     And  so  then  when 
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the  assurance  was  made,  he  made  his  homage  and 

and  fealty,  and  ail  those  earls  and  barons  with  SomS  t° 

him.      And  then    the  maiden    Linet    came   to  Arthur's 

Sir  Beaumains,  and  unarmed  him  and  searched 

his  wounds,  and  stinted  his  blood,  and  in  like- 

wise  she  did  to  the  Red  Knight  of  the   Red 

Laundes.     And  there  they  sojourned  ten  days 

in  their  tents  ;  and  the  Red  Knight  made  his 

lords  and  servants  to  do   ail  the  pleasure  that 

they  might  unto  Sir  Beaumains.     And  so  within 

a  while  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes 

yede  unto  the  castle,  and  put  him  in  her  grâce. 

And  so  she  received  him  upon  sufficient  surety, 

so  ail  her  hurts  were  well  restored  of  ail  that 

she  could  complain.      And   then   he  departed 

unto    the    court    of    King    Arthur,   and    there 

openly  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes  put 

him  in   the   mercy  of  Sir   Launcelot  and  Sir 

Gawaine,    and    there  he   told  openly  how  he 

was  overcome  and  by  whom,  and  also  he  told 

ail  the  battles  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end- 

ing.     Jesu  mercy,   said  King  Arthur  and  Sir 

Gawaine,  we  marvel  much  of  what  blood  he  is 

corne,  for  he  is  a  noble  knight.     Hâve  ye  no 

marvel,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  ye  shall  right 

well  wit  that  he  is  come  of  a  full  noble  blood  ; 

and  as  for  his  might  and  hardiness,  there  be  but 

few  now  living  that  is  so  mighty  as  he  is,  and 

so  noble  of  prowess.     It  seemeth  by  you,  said 

King  Arthur,  that  ye  know  his  name,  and  from 

whence  he  is  come,  and  of  what  blood  he  is.      I 

suppose  I  do  so,  said  Launcelot,  or  else  I  would 

not  hâve  given  him  the  order  of  knighthood  ; 

but  he  gave  me  such  charge  at  that  time  that  I 
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Beau-  should  never  discover  him  until  he  required  me, 
mains  or  e]se  [^  De  known  openly  bv  some  other. 
and  Dame  , ,    . 

L*ionôss6 

CHAPTER  XIX.  How  Beaumains  came  to 
the  lady,  and  when  he  came  to  the  castle 
the  gâtes  were  closed  agalnst  him,  and  of 
the  words  that  the  lady  sald  to  him.  Now 
turn  we  unto  Sir  Beaumains  that  desired  of 
Linet  that  he  might  see  her  sister,  his  lady. 
Sir,  she  said,  I  would  fain  ye  saw  her.  Then 
Sir  Beaumains  ail  armed  him,  and  took  his 
horse  and  his  spear,  and  rode  straight  unto  the 
castle.  And  when  he  came  to  the  gâte  he 
found  there  many  men  armed,  and  pulled  up  the 
drawbridge  and  drew  the  port  close.  Then 
marvelled  he  why  they  would  not  suffer  him  to 
enter.  And  then  he  looked  up  to  the  window; 
and  there  he  saw  the  fair  Lionesse  that  said  on 
high  :  Go  thy  way,  Sir  Beaumains,  for  as  yet 
thou  shalt  not  hâve  wholly  my  love,  unto  the 
time  that  thou  be  called  one  of  the  number  of 
the  worthy  knights.  And  therefore  go  labour 
in  worship  this  twelvemonth,  and  then  thou 
shalt  hear  new  tidings.  Alas,  fair  lady,  said 
Beaumains,  I  hâve  not  deserved  that  ye  should 
show  me  ihis  strangeness,  and  I  had  weened 
that  I  should  hâve  right  good  cheer  with  you, 
and  unto  my  power  I  hâve  deserved  thank,  and 
well  I  am  sure  I  hâve  bought  your  love  with 
part  of  the  best  blood  within  my  body.  Fair 
courteous  knight,  said  Dame  Lionesse,  be  not 
displeased  nor  over-hasty  ;  for  wit  you  well 
your  great  travail  nor  good  love  shall  not  be 
lost.    for   I    consider    your    great    travail    and 
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labour,  your  bounty  and  your  goodness  as  me  He  rides 

ought  to  do.     And  therefore  go  on   your  way,  away 

and  look   that  ye  be  of  good  comfort,  for  ail 

shall    be    for   your  worship   and    for    the  best, 

and   perdy   a   twelvemonth  will  soon  be  done, 

and  trust  me,  fair  knight,  I  shall  be  true  to  you, 

and  never  to  betray  you,   but  to   my   death    I 

shall   love   you  and  none   other.     And  there- 

withal  she  turned  her  from  the   window,   and 

Sir  Beaumains  rode  awayward  from  the  castle, 

making  great  dole,  and   so   he  rode   hère   and 

there  and  wist  not  where  he  rode,  till  it  was 

dark   night.       And  then    it    happened   him   to 

corne  to  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  he  was 

harboured  ail  that  night.     But  Sir  Beaumains 

had  no  rest,  but  wallowed  and  writhed  for  the 

love  of  the  lady  of  the  castle.     And  so  upon 

the  morrow  he  took  his  horse   and  rode  until 

underne,  and  then  he  came  to  a  broad  water, 

and  thereby  was  a  great  lodge,    and   there  he 

alit  to  sleep  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  shield, 

and  betook  his  horse  to  the  dwarf,  and  com- 

manded    him    to   watch   ail   night.     Now  turn 

we  to  the  lady  of  the  same  castle,  that  thought 

much  upon  Beaumains,  and  then  she  called  unto 

her  Sir  Gringamore  her  brother,  and  prayed  him 

in  ail  manner,  as  he  loved  her  heartily,  that  he 

would  ride  after  Sir  Beaumains  :  And  ever  hâve 

ye  wait  upon  him  till  ye  may  find  him  sleeping, 

for  I  am  sure  in  his  heaviness  he  will  alight  down 

in  some  place,  and  lie  him  down  to  sleep  ;  and 

therefore  hâve  ye  your  wait  upon  him,  and  in 

the  priviest  manner  ye  can,  take  his  dwarf,  and 

go  ye  your  way  with   him   as  fast  as  ever  ye 
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Sir  Grin-  may  or   Sir  Beaumains  awake.     For  my  sister 

g^kes  ^inet  telleth  me  that  he  Can  teI1  of  what 
BeauS  kindrec*  ne  is  corne,  and  what  is  his  right  name. 
mains'  And  the  meanwhile  I  and  my  sister  will  ride 
dwarf  unto  your  castle  to  await  when  ye  bring  with 
you  the  dwarf.  And  then  when  ye  hâve 
brought  him  unto  your  castle,  I  will  hâve  him 
in  examination  myself:  unto  the  time  that  I 
know  what  is  his  right  name,  and  of  what 
kindred  he  is  corne,  shall  I  never  be  merry  at  my 
heart.  Sister,  said  Sir  Gringamore,  ail  this  shall 
be  done  after  your  intent.  And  so  he  rode  ail 
the  other  day  and  the  night  till  that  he  found  Sir 
Beaumains  lying  by  a  water,  and  his  head  upon 
hisshield,  for  to  sleep.  And  then  when  he 
saw  Sir  Beaumains  fast  a-sleep,  he  came  stilly 
stalking^  behind  the  dwarf,  and  plucked  him  fast 
under  his  arm,  and  so  he  rode  away  with  him 
as  fast  as  ever  he  might  unto  his  own  castle. 
And  this  Sir  Gringamore's  arms  were  ail 
black,  and  that  to  him  longeth.  But  ever  as  he 
rode  with  the  'dwarf  toward  his  castle,  he 
cried  unto  his  lord  and  prayed  him  of  help. 
And  therewith  awoke  Sir  Beaumains,  and  up 
he  leapt  lightly,  and  saw  where  Sir  Gringamore 
rode  his  way  with  the  dwarf,  and  so  Sir 
Gringamore  rode  out  of  his  sight. 

CHAPTBR  XX.  How  Sir  Beaumains  rode 
after  to  rescue  bis  dwarf,  and  came  into  the 
castle  where  he  was.  Then  Sir  Beaumains 
put  on  his  helm  anon,  and  buckled  his  shield, 
and  took  his  horse,  and  rode  after  him  ail  that 
ever  he  might  ride  through  marshes,  and  fields, 
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and  great  dales,  that  many  times  his  horse  and  Beau- 

he  plunged  over  the  head  in  deep  mires,  for  he  mains 

knew  not  the  way,  but  took  the  gainest  way  in  ri  es  ?f 
J  .  b  '        pursuit 

that  woodness,  that  many  times  he  was  like  to 

perish.  And  at  the  last  him  happened  to  come 
to  a  fair  green  way,  and  there  he  met  with  a 
poor  man  of  the  country,  whom  he  saluted  and 
asked  him  whether  he  met  not  with  a  knight 
upon  a  black  horse  and  ail  black  harness,  a  little 
dwarf  sitting  behind  him  with  heavy  cheer. 
Sir,  said  the  poor  man,  hère  by  me  came  Sir 
Gringamore  the  knight,  with  such  a  dwarf 
mourning  as  ye  say  ;  and  therefore  I  rede  you 
not  follow  him,  for  he  is  one  of  the  periloust 
knights  of  the  world,  and  his  castle  is  hère 
nigh  hand  but  two  mile  ;  therefore  we  advise 
you  ride  not  after  Sir  Gringamore,  but  if  ye 
owe  him  good  will.  So  leave  we  Sir  Beau- 
mains  riding  toward  the  castle,  and  speak  we  of 
Sir  Gringamore  and  the  dwarf.  Anon  as  the 
dwarf  was  come  to  the  castle,  Dame  Lionesse 
and  Dame  Linet  her  sister,  asked  the  dwarf 
where  was  his  master  born,  and  of  what  lineage 
he  was  come.  And  but  if  thou  tell  me,  said 
Dame  Lionesse,  thou  shalt  never  escape  this 
castle,  but  ever  hère  to  be  prisoner.  As  for 
that,  said  the  dwarf,  I  fear  not  greatly  to  tell 
his  name  and  of  what  kin  he  is  come.  Wit 
you  well  he  is  a  king's  son,  and  his  mother 
is  sister  to  King  Arthur,  and  he  is  brother  to 
the  good  knight  Sir  Gawaine,  and  his  name 
is  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney.  And  now  I  hâve 
told  you  his  right  name,  I  pray  you,  fair  lady, 
let  me  go  to  my  lord  again,  for  he  will  never 
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He  out  of  this  country  until  that  he  hâve  me  again. 
reaches  And  if  he  be  angry  he  will  do  much  harm 
Unnga-  or  ^at  he  be  stint,  and  work  you  wrack  in  this 
castle  country.  As  for  that  threatening,  said  Sir 
Gringamore,  be  it  as  it  be  may,  we  will  go 
to  dinner.  And  so  they  washed  and  went  to 
méat,  and  made  them  merry  and  well  at  ease, 
and  because  the  Lady  Lionesse  of  the  castle 
wa3  there,  they  made  great  joy.  Truly,  madam, 
said  Linet  unto  her  sister,  well  may  he  be  a 
king's  son,  for  he  hath  many  good  tatches  on 
him,  for  he  is  courteous  and  mild,  and  the 
most  suffering  man  that  ever  I  met  withal. 
For  I  dare  say  there  was  never  gentlewoman  re- 
viled  man  in  so  foui  a  manner  as  I  hâve  rebuked 
him  ;  and  at  ail  times  he  gave  me  goodly  and 
meek  answers  again.  And  as  they  sat  thus 
talking,  there  came  Sir  Gareth  in  at  the  gâte 
with  an  angry  countenance,  and  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  that  ail  the  castle 
might  hear  it,  saying  :  Thou  traitor,  Sir  Gringa- 
more, deliver  me  my  dwarf  again,  or  by  the 
faith  that  I  owe  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  I 
shall  do  thee  ail  the  harm  that  I  can.  Then 
Sir  Gringamore  looked  out  at  a  window  and 
said,  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney,  leave  thy  boasting 
words,  for  thou  gettest  not  thy  dwarf  again. 
Thou  coward  knight,  said  Sir  Gareth,  bring  him 
with  thee,  and  corne  and  do  battle  with  me,  and 
win  him  and  take  him.  So  will  I  do,  said  Sir 
Gringamore,  an  me  list,  but  for  ail  thy  great 
words  thou  gettest  him  not.  Ah  !  fair  brother, 
said  Dame  Lionesse,  I  would  he  had  his  dwarf 
again,  for  I  would  he  were  not  wroth,  for  now 
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he  hath  told  me  ail  my  désire  I   keep  no  more  His  dwarf 

of  the  dwarf.     And  also,  brother,  he  hath  done  1S  restored 

much  for  me,  and  delivered  me  from  the  Red   ° 

Knight   of  the    Red    Laundes,   and   therefore, 

brother,  I  owe  him  my  service  afore  ail  knights 

living.     And  wit  ye  well  that  I  love  him  before 

ail  other,  and  full  fain  I  would  speak  with  him. 

But  in  nowise  I   would  that   he   wist   what   I 

were,    but  that   I    were   another    strange   lady. 

Well,    said    Sir    Gringamore,    sithen    I    know 

now    your   will,    I    will    obey  now  unto   him. 

And  right  therev.  ithal  he  went  down  unto  Sir 

Gareth,  and  said  :  Sir,  I  cry  you  mercy,  and  ail 

that  I  hâve  misdone   I  will  amend  it  at  your 

will.     And  therefore  I  pray  you  that  ye  would 

alight,  and  take  such  cheer  as  I   can  make  you 

in  this  castle.      Shall  I  hâve  my  dwarf?    said 

Sir  Gareth.       Yea,  sir,  and  ail  the  pleasaunce 

that  I  can  make  you,  for  as  soon  as  your  dwarf 

told  me  what  ye  were  and  of  what  blood  ye  are 

corne,   and  what  noble  deeds  ye  hâve  done  in 

thèse  marches,   then   I   repented  of  my  deeds. 

And  then  Sir  Gareth  alit,  and  there  came  his 

dwarf  and  took  his  horse.    O  my  fellow,  said  Sir 

Gareth,  I  hâve  had  many  adventures  for  thy  sake. 

And  so  Sir  Gringamore  took  him  by  the  hand  and 

led  him  into  the  hall  where  his  own  wife  was. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  flow  Sir  Gareth,  other- 
wise  called  Beaumains,  came  to  the  pré- 
sence of  his  lady,  and  how  they  took 
acquaintance,  and  of  their  love.  And  then 
came  forth  Dame  Lionesse  arrayed  like  a  prie 
cess,  and  there  she  made  him  passing  good  cheer 
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Hespeaks  and  he  her  again  ;  and  they  had  goodly  lan- 
w  i  ^1S  SuaSe  an<^  lovely  countenance  together.  And 
'  Sir  Gareth  thought  many  times,  Jesu,  would 
that  the  lady  of  the  Castle  Perilous  were  so 
fair  as  she  was.  There  were  ail  manner  of 
games  and  plays,  of  dancing  and  singing.  And 
ever  the  more  Sir  Gareth  beheld  that  lady,  the 
more  he  loved  her  ;  and  so  he  burned  in  love 
that  he  was  past  himself  in  his  reason  ;  and 
forth  toward  night  they  yede  unto  supper,  and 
Sir  Gareth  might  not  eat,  for  his  love  was 
so  hot  that  he  wist  not  where  he  was.  Ail 
thèse  looks  espied  Sir  Gringamore,  and  then  at 
after-supper  he  called  his  sister  Dame  Lionesse 
into  a  chamber,  and  said:  Fair  sister,  I  hâve 
well  espied  your  countenance  betwixt  you  and 
this  knight,  and  I  will,  sister,  that  ye  wit  he  is 
a  full  noble  knight,  and  if  ye  can  make  him  to 
abide  hère  I  will  do  him  ail  the  pleasure  that  I 
can,  for  an  ye  were  better  than  ye  are,  ye  were 
well  bywaryd  upon  him.  Fair  brother,  said 
Dame  Lionesse,  I  understand  well  that  the 
knight  is  good,  and  corne  he  is  of  a  noble  house. 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  assay  him  better,  how- 
beit  I  am  most  beholden  to  him  of  any  earthly 
man  ;  for  he  hath  had  great  labour  for  my  love, 
and  passed  many  a  dangerous  passage.  Right 
so  Sir  Gringamore  went  unto  Sir  Gareth,  and 
said,  Sir,  make  ye  good  cheer,  for  ye  shall 
hâve  none  other  cause,  for  this  lady,  my  sister, 
is  yours  at  ail  times,  her  worship  saved,  for  wit 
ye  well  she  loveth  you  as  well  as  ye  do  her, 
and  better  if  better  may  be.  An  I  wist  that, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  there  lived  not  a  gladder  man 
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than  I  would  be.  Upon  my  worship,  said  She  dis- 
Sir  Gringamore,  trust  unto  my  promise  ;  and  covers 
as  long  as  it  liketh  you  ye  shall  sojourn  with  te^f-e 
me,  and  this  lady  shall  be  with  us  daily  and 
nightly  to  make  you  ail  the  cheer  that  she  can. 
I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth,  for  I  hâve 
promised  to  be  nigh  this  country  this  twelve- 
month.  And  well  I  am  sure  King  Arthur 
and  other  noble  knights  will  find  me  where  that 
I  am  within  this  twelvemonth.  For  I  shall  be 
sought  and  found,  if  that  I  be  a-live.  And 
then  the  noble  knight  Sir  Gareth  went  unto  the 
Dame  Lionesse,  which  he  then  much  loved,  and 
kissed  her  many  times,  and  either  made  great  joy 
of  other.  And  there  she  promised  him  her  love 
certainly,  to  love  him  and  none  other  the  days 
of  her  life.  Then  this  lady,  Dame  Lionesse, 
by  the  assent  of  her  brother,  told  Sir  Gareth 
ail  the  truth  what  she  was,  and  how  she  was 
the  same  lady  that  he  did  battle  for,  and  how 
she  was  lady  of  the  Castle  Perilous,  and  there 
she  told  him  how  she  caused  her  brother  to 
take  away  his  dwarf. 

CHAPTER  XXII.  How  at  night  came  an 
armed  knight,  and  îought  with  Sir  Gareth, 
and  he,  sore  hurt  in  the  thigh,  smote  off  the 
knight's  head.  For  this  cause,  to  know  the 
certainty  what  was  your  name,  and  of  what  kin 
ye  were  corne.  And  then  she  let  fetch  tofore 
him  Linet,  the  damosel  that  haa  ridden  with 
him  many  wildsome  ways.  Then  was  Sir 
Gareth  more  gfâdder  than  he  was  tofore.  And 
then  they  troth-plight  each  other  to  love,  and 
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He  fights  never   to   fail   whiles   their  life   lasteth.      And 

with  an  so   (.^gy    burnt    both    in    love,   that  they   were 

knie-ht  accor^-e<^  t0   abate   their   lusts   secretly.      And 

by  nient  there  Dame  Lionesse  counselled  Sir  Gareth  to 
sleep  in  none  other  place  but  in  the  hall.  And 
there  she  promised  him  to  come  to  his  bed  a 
little  afore  midnight.  This  counsel  was  not 
so  privily  kept  but  it  was  understood;  for  they 
were  but  young  both,  and  tender  of  âge,  and 
had  not  used  none  such  crafts  tofore.  Where- 
fore  the  damosel  Linet  was  a  little  displeased, 
and  she  thought  her  sister  Dame  Lionesse  was 
a  little  over-hasty,  that  she  might  not  abide 
the  time  of  her  marriage  ;  and  for  saving  their 
worship,  she  thought  to  abate  their  hot  lusts. 
And  so  she  let  ordain  by  her  subtle  crafts 
that  they  had  not  their  intents  neither  with 
other,  as  in  their  delights,  until  they  were 
married.  And  so  it  passed  on.  At  after- 
supper  was  made  clean  avoidance,  that  every 
lord  and  lady  should  go  unto  his  rest.  But 
Sir  Gareth  said  plainly  he  would  go  no  farther 
than  the  hall,  for  in  such  places,  he  said,  was 
convenient  for  an  errant-knight  to  take  his  rest 
in  ;  and  so  there  were  ordained  great  couches, 
and  thereon  feather  beds,  and  there  laid  him 
down  to  sleep  ;  and  within  a  while  came  Dame 
Lionesse,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  furred  with 
ermine,  and  laid  her  down  beside  Sir  Gareth. 
And  therewithal  he  began  to  kiss  her.  And  then 
he  looked  afore  him,  and  there  he  perceived 
and  saw  come  an  armed  knight,  with  many 
iights  about  him  ;  and  this  knight  had  a  long 
gisarm  in  his  hand,  and   made   grim   counten- 
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ance  to  smite  him.  When  Sir  Gareth  sawandissore 
him  corne  in  that  wise,  he  leapt  out  of  his  bed,  wounded 
and  gat  in  his  hand  his  sword,  and  leapt  straight 
toward  that  knight.  And  when  the  knight  saw 
Sir  Gareth  come  so  fiercely  upon  him,  he 
smote  him  with  a  foin  through  the  thick  of 
the  thigh  that  the  wound  was  a  shaftmon 
broad  and  had  eut  a-two  many  veins  and 
sinews.  And  therewithal  Sir  Gareth  smote 
him  upon  the  helm  such  a  buffet  that  he  fell 
grovelling  ;  and  then  he  leapt  over  him  and 
unlaced  his  helm,  and  smote  off  his  head  from 
the  body.  And  then  he  bled  so  fast  that  he 
might  not  stand,  but  so  he  laid  him  down  upon 
his  bed,  and  there  he  swooned  and  lay  as  he 
had  been  dead.  Then  Dame  Lionesse  cried 
aloud,  that  her  brother  Sir  Gringamore  heard, 
and  came  down.  And  when  he  saw  Sir  Gareth 
so  shamefully  wounded  he  was  sore  displeased, 
and  said  :  I  am  shamed  that  this  noble  knight  is 
thus  [disjhonoured.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gringamore, 
how  may  this  be,  that  ye  be  hère,  and  this 
noble  knight  wounded  ?  Brother,  she  said,  I 
can  not  tell  you,  for  it  was  not  done  by  me, 
nor  by  mine  assent.  For  he  is  my  lord  and 
I  am  his,  and  he  must  be  mine  husband  ;  there- 
fore,  my  brother,  I  will  that  ye  wit  I  shame 
me  not  to  be  with  him,  nor  to  do  him  ail  the 
pleasure  that  I  can.  Sister,  said  Sir  Gringa- 
more, and  I  will  that  ye  wit  it,  and  Sir  Gareth 
both,  that  it  was  never  done  by  me,  nor  by  my 
assent  that  this  unhappy  deed  was  done.  And 
there  they  staunched  his  bleeding  as  well  as 
they  might,  and  great  sorrow  made  Sir  Gringa- 

VOL.   il.  B 
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but  is  more  and  Dame  Lionesse.  And  forthwithal 
soon  came  Dame  Linet,  and  took  up  the  head  in 
restored  tjie  sight  0f  them  ail,  and  anointed  it  with  an 
ointment  thereas  it  was  smitten  off;  and  in 
the  same  wise  she  did  to  the  other  part  there- 
as the  head  stuck,  and  then  she  set  it  together, 
and  it  stuck  as  fast  as  ever  it  did.  And  the 
knight  arose  lightly  up,  and  the  damosel  Linet 
put  him  in  her  chamber.  Ail  this  saw  Sir 
Gringamore  and  Dame  Lionesse,  and  so  did 
Sir  Gareth  ;  and  well  he  espied  that  it  was 
the  damosel  Linet,  that  rode  with  him  through 
the  perilous  passages.  Ah  well,  damosel,  said 
Sir  Gareth,  I  weened  ye  would  not  hâve  done 
as  ye  hâve  done.  My  lord  Gareth,  said  Linet, 
ail  that  I  hâve  done  I  will  avow,  and  ail  that 
I  hâve  done  shall  be  for  your  honour  and  wor- 
ship,  and  to  us  ail.  And  so  within  a  while 
Sir  Gareth  was  nigh  whole,  and  waxed  light 
and  jocund,  and  sang,  danced,  and  gamed  ;  and 
he  and  Dame  Lionesse  were  so  hot  in  burning 
love  that  they  made  their  covenant  at  the  tenth 
night  after,  that  she  should  corne  to  his  bed. 
And  because  he  was  wounded  afore,  he  laid 
his  armour  and  his  sword  nigh  his  bed' s  side. 

CHAPTBR  XXIII.  How  the  said  knight 
came  again  the  next  night  and  was  be- 
headed  again,  and  how  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  ail  the  knlghts  that  Sir  Gareth 
had  overcome  came  and  yielded  them  to 
King  Arthur.  Right  as  she  promised  she 
came  ;  and  she  was  not  so  soon  in  his  bed 
but  she  espied  an  armed  knight  coming  toward 
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the  bed  :  therewithal  she  warned  Sir  Gareth,  He  en- 

and   lightly  through   the   good   help   of  Dame  counters 

Lionesse  he  was  armed  ;   and  they  hurtled  to-  r    ■   ,  , 

gether  with  great  ire  and  malice  ail  about  the  a  se^oné 

hall  ;  and  there  was  great  light  as  it  had  been  time 

the  number  of  twenty  torches  both  before  and 

behind,    so   that   Sir   Gareth   strained   him,  so 

that    his    old    wound    brast    again    a-bleeding  ; 

but  he  was  hot   and   courageous   and  took   no 

keep,  but  with  his  great  force  he  struck  down 

that  knight,  and  voided  his  helm,  and   struck 

off  his   head.      Then   he   hewed   the   head   in 

an  hundred  pièces.     And  when   he   had  done 

so  he  took  up  ail  those  pièces,  and  threw  them 

out  at  a  window  into  the  ditches  of  the  castle  ; 

and  by  this  done  he  was  so  faint  that  unnethes 

he  might   stand   for  bleeding.     And  by  when 

he   was    almost    unarmed    he   fell   in   a  deadly 

swoon  on  the  floor  ;  and  then  Dame  Lionesse 

cried  so  that  Sir  Gringamore  heard  ;   and  when 

he  came  and  found  Sir  Gareth  in  that  plight 

he  made  great  sorrow  ;    and  there  he  awaked 

Sir  Gareth,  and  gave  him  a  drink  that  relieved 

him  wonderly  well  ;  but  the  sorrow  that  Dame 

Lionesse  made  there  may  no  tongue  tell,  for  she 

so  fared  with  herself  as  she  would  hâve  died. 

Right  so  came  this  damosel  Linet  before  them 

ail,   and   she    had    fetched    ail    the    gobbets   of 

the  head  that   Sir  Gareth  had  thrown  out  at 

a  window,  and  there  she  anointed  them  as  she 

had  done  tofore,  and  set  them  together  again. 

Well,  damosel  Linet,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I  hâve 

not  deserved  ail   this  despite  that  ye  do  unto 

me.       Sir    knight,    she    said,    I    hâve    nothing 
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and  over-  done  but  I  will  avow,  and  ail  that  I  hâve  done 
cornes  shall  be  to  your  worship,  and  to  us  ail.  And 
i11™  then  was  Sir  Gareth  staunched  of  his  bleeding. 
But  the  leeches  sald  that  there  was  no  man 
that  bare  the  life  should  heal  him  throughout 
of  his  wound  but  if  they  healed  him  that  caused 
that  stroke  by  enchantment.  So  leave  we  Sir 
Gareth  there  with  Sir  Gringamore  and  his 
sisters,  and  turn  we  unto  King  Arthur,  that 
at  the  next  feast  of  Pentecost  held  his  feast  ; 
and  there  came  the  Green  Knight  with  fifty 
knights,  and  yielded  them  ail  unto  King  Arthur. 
And  so  there  came  the  Red  Knight  his  brother, 
and  yielded  him  to  King  Arthur,  and  three 
score  knights  with  him.  Also  there  came  the 
Blue  Knight,  brother  to  them,  with  an  hundred 
knights,  and  yielded  them  unto  King  Arthur  ; 
and  the  Green  Knight's  name  was  Pertolepe, 
and  the  Red  Knight's  name  was  Perimones,  and 
the  Blue  Knight's  name  was  Sir  Persant  of  Inde. 
Thèse  three  brethren  told  King  Arthur  how 
they  were  overcome  by  a  knight  that  a  damosel 
had  with  her,  and  called  him  Beaumains. 
Jesu,  said  the  king,  I  marvel  what  knight  he 
is,  and  of  what  lineage  he  is  corne.  He  was 
with  me  a  twelvemonth,  and  poorly  and  shame- 
fully  he  was  fostered,  and  Sir  Kay  in  scorn 
named  him  Beaumains.  So  right  as  the  king 
stood  so  talking  with  thèse  three  brethren, 
there  came  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  told 
the  king  that  there  was  corne  a  goodly  lord 
with  six  hundred  knights  with  him.  Then 
the  king  went  out  of  Carlion,  for  there  was 
the  feast,   and  there   came  to  him   this   lord, 
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and  saluted  the  king  in  a  goodly  manner.    What  Arthur's 

will  ye,  said   King  Arthur,  and  what  is  your  feast  at 

errand  ?      Sir,  he   said,  my  name   is   the   Red  Pentec<>st 

Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  but  my  name  is 

Sir  Ironside  ;  and  sir,  wit  ye  well,  hère  I   am 

sent  to  you  of  a  knight  that  is  called  Beaumains, 

for  he  won  me  in  plain  battle  hand  for  hand, 

and  so  did  never  no  knight  but  he,  that  ever 

had  the  better  of  me  this  thirty  winter  ;    the 

which  commanded  to  yield  me  to  you  at  yoûr 

will.     Ye  are  welcome,  said  the  king,  for  ye 

hâve  been  long  a  great  foe  to  me  and  my  court, 

and  now  I  trust  to  God  I  shall  so  entreat  you 

that  ye  shall  be  my  friend.      Sir,  both  I  and 

thèse  five  hundred  knights   shall  always  be  at 

your  summons  to  do  you  service  as  may  lie  in 

our  powers.     Jesu  mercy,  said   King  Arthur, 

I  am  mucfî  beholden  unto  that  knight  that  hath 

put  so  his  body  in  devoir  to  worship  me  and 

my  court.     And  as  to  thee,  Ironside,  that  are 

called  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  thou 

art  called  a  perilous  knight;   and  if  thou  wilt 

hold  of  me   I   shall   worship  thee    and   make 

thee   knight  of  the    Table   Round;    but  then 

thou   must   be   no   more   a   murderer.      Sir,   as 

to  that,  I  hâve  promised  unto  Sir   Beaumains 

never   more  to  use   such   customs,   for   ail  the 

shameful    customs   that    I    used    I    did   at   the 

request  of  a  lady  that  I  loved  ;  and  therefore 

I   must  go  unto   Sir  Launcelot,  and  unto  Sir 

Gawaine,  and  ask  them  forgiveness  of  the  evil 

will  I  had  unto  them;    for  ail  that  I   put  to 

death  was  ail  only  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launcelot 

and  of  Sir  Gawaine.     They  be  hère  now,  said 
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Beau-  the  king,  afore  thee,  now  may  ye  say  to  them 

mains'  what    ye    will.      And  then   he   kneeled   down 

'  lHth       unt0  ^'r  Launcelot,  and  to  Sir  Gawaine,  and 

to  Arthur  prayed  them  of  forgiveness  of  his  enmity  that 

ever  he  had  against  them. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  How  King  Arthur  par- 
doned  them,  and  demandée  of  them  where 
Sir  Gare t h  was.  Then  goodly  they  said  ail 
at  once,  God  forgive  you,  and  we  do,  and  pray 
you  that  ye  will  tell  us  where  we  may  find  Sir 
Beaumains.  Fair  lords,  said  Sir  Ironside,  I 
cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  full  hard  to  find  him  ; 
for  such  young  knights  as  he  is  one,  when  they 
be  in  their  adventures  be  never  abiding  in  no 
place.  But  to  say  the  worship  that  the  Red 
Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  and  Sir  Persant  and 
his  brother  said  of  Beaumains,  it  was  marvel  to 
hear.  Well,  my  fair  lords,  said  King  Arthur, 
wit  you  well  I  shall  do  you  honour  for  the  love 
of  Sir  Beaumains,  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  meet 
with  him  I  shall  make  you  ail  upon  one  day 
knights  of  the  Table  Round.  And  as  to  thee, 
Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  thou  hast  been  ever  called 
a  full  noble  knight,  and  so  hâve  ever  been  thy 
three  brethren  called.  But  I  marvel,  said  the 
king,  that  I  hear  not  of  the  Black  Knight  your 
brother,  he  was  a  full  noble  knight.  Sir,  said 
Pertolepe,  the  Green  Knight,  Sir  Beaumains 
slew  him  in  a  recounter  with  his  spear,  his 
name  was  Sir  Percard.  That  was  great  pity, 
said  the  king,  and  so  said  many  knights.  For 
thèse  four  brethren  were  full  well  known  in  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  for  noble  knights,  for 
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long  time    they    had    holden    war    against    the  The 

knights    of    the    Round*  Table.       Then    said  Queen  of 

Pertolepe,  the  Green  Kniçht,  to  the  king  :  At  0rkney 

e   1  ?  h/t        •        1  cornes  to 

a  passage  or  the  water  or  Mortaise  there   en-  ^e  feast 

countered    Sir    Beaumains   with    two    brethren 

that  ever  for  the  most  part  kept  that  passage, 

and  they  were  two  deadly  knights,  and  there  he 

slew  the  eldest  brother  in  the  water,  and  smote 

him  upon  the  head  such  a   buffet  that  he  fell 

down  in  the  water,  and  there  he  was  drowned, 

and  his    name   was    Sir   Gherard    le  Breusse  ; 

and   after  he  slew  the  other  brother  upon  the 

land,  his  name  was  Sir  Arnold  le  Breusse. 

CHAPTER  XXV.  How  the  Queen  of Orkney 
came  to  this  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  brethren  came  to  ask  her 
blessing.  So  then  the  king  and  they  went  to 
méat,  and  were  served  in  the  best  manner. 
And  as  they  sat  at  the  méat,  there  came  in  the 
Queen  of  Orkney,  with  ladies  and  knights  a 
great  number.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir 
Agravaine,  and  Gaheris  arose,  and  went  to  her 
and  saluted  her  upon  their  knees,  and  asked 
her  blessing  ;  for  in  fifteen  year  they  had  not 
seen  her.  Then  she  spake  on  high  to  her 
brother  King  Arthur  :  Where  hâve  ye  dqne  my 
young  son  Sir  Gareth  ?  He  was  hère  amongst 
you  a  twelvemonth,  and  ye  made  a  kitchen 
knave  of  him,  the  which  is  shame  to  you  ail. 
Alas,  where  hâve  ye  done  my  dear  son  that 
was  my  joy  and  bliss  ?  O  dear  mother,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  I  knew  him  not.  Nor  I,  said 
the  king,  that  now  me  repenteth,  but  thanked 
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and  in-  be  God  he   is   proved   a  worshipful  knight  as 

quires  for  any  is  now  Jiving  of  his  years,  and  I  shall  never 

her  son  be  g]ad  ti]1  j  may  find  him#     Ah>  brother,  said 

the  Queen  unto  King  Arthur,  and  unto  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  to  ail  her  sons,  ye  did  yourseli 
great  shame  when  ye  amongst  you  kept  my  son 
in  the  kitchen  and  fed  him  like  a  poor  hog. 
Fair  sister,  said  King  Arthur,  ye  shall  right 
well  wit  I  knew  him  not,  nor  no  more  did  Sir 
Gawaine,  nor  his  brethren  ;  but  sithen  it  is 
so,  said  the  king,  that  he  is  thus  gone  from  us 
ail,  we  must  shape  a  remedy  to  find  him. 
Also,  sister,  meseemeth  ye  might  hâve  done  me 
to  wit  of  his  coming,  and  then  an  I  had  not 
done  well  to  him  ye  might  hâve  blamed  me. 
For  when  he  came  to  this  court  he  came  lean- 
ing  upon  two  men's  shoulders,  as  though  he 
might  not  hâve  gone.  And  then  he  asked  me 
three  gifts  ;  and  one  he  asked  the  same  day, 
that  was  that  I  would  give  him  méat  enough 
that  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  other  two  gifts  he 
asked  that  day  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  was 
that  he  might  hâve  the  adventure  of  the  damosel 
Linet,  and  the  third  was  that  Sir  Launcelot 
should  make  him  knight  when  he  desired  him. 
And  so  I  granted  him  ail  his  désire,  and  many 
in  this  court  marvelled  that  he  desired  his 
sustenance  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  thereby, 
we  deemed,  many  of  us,  that  he  was  not  corne 
of  a  noble  house.  Sir,  said  the  Queen  of 
Orkney  unto  King  Arthur  her  brother,  wit 
ye  well  that  I  sent  him  unto  you  right  well 
armed  and  horsed,  and  worshipfully  beseen  of 
his  body,  and  gold  and  silver  plenty  to  spend. 
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It  may  be,  said  the  King,  but  thereof  saw  we  who  has 
none,  save  that  same  day  as  he  departed  from  kft  the 
us,  knights  told  me  that  there  came  a  dwarf cou" 
hither  suddenly,  and  brought  him  armour  and 
a  good  horse  full  well  and  richly  beseen  ;  and 
thereat  we  ail  had  marvel  from  whence  that 
riches  came,  that  we  deemed  ail  that  he  was 
corne  of  men  of  worship.  Brother,  said  the 
Queen,  ail  that  ye  say  I  believe,  for  ever  sithen 
he  was  grown  he  was  marvellously  witted,  and 
ever  he  was  faithful  and  true  of  his  promise. 
But  I  marvel,  said  she,  that  Sir  Kay  did  mock 
him  and  scorn  him,  and  gave  him  that  name 
Beaumains  ;  yet,  Sir  Kay,  said  the  queen, 
named  him  more  righteously  than  he  weened  ; 
for  I  dare  say  an  he  be  a-live,  he  is  as  fair  an 
handed  man  and  well  disposed  as  any  is  living. 
Sir,  said  Arthur,  let  this  language  be  still,  and 
by  the  grâce  of  God  he  shall  be  found  an  he 
be  within  this  seven  realms,  and  let  ail  this  pass 
and  be  merry,  for  he  is  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
worship,  and  that  is  my  joy. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  How  King  Arthur  sent 
for  the  Lady  Lionesse,  and  how  she  let 
cry  a  tourney  at  her  castle,  whereas  came 
many  knights.  Then  said  Sir  Gawaine  and 
his  brethren  unto  Arthur,  Sir,  an  ye  will  give 
us  leave,  we  will  go  and  seek  our  brother. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  shall  ye  not 
need  ;  and  so  said  Sir  Baudwin  of  Britain  :  for 
as  by  our  advice  the  king  shall  send  unto  Dame 
Lionesse  a  messenger,  and  pray  her  that  she  will 
corne  to  the  court  in  ail  the  haste  that  she  may, 
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_  Dame  and  doubt  ye  not  she  will  corne  ;   and  then  she 
Lionesse  may  gjve  y0U  Dest  counsel  where  ye  shall  find 

moned  to  ^^m"  ^"his  *s  we^  sa^  0I"  You>  sa^  ^e  king.  So 
the  court tnen  g°°dly  letters  were  made,  and  the  messenger 
sent  forth,  that  night  and  day  he  went  till  he 
came  unto  the  Castle  Perilous.  And  then  the 
lady  Dame  Lionesse  was  sent  for  thereas  she 
was  with  Sir  Gringamore  her  brother  and  Sir 
Gareth.  And  when  she  understood  this  mes- 
sage, she  bade  him  ride  on  his  way  unto  King 
Arthur,  and  she  would  corne  after  in  ail  goodly 
haste.  Then  when  she  came  to  Sir  Gringamore 
and  to  Sir  Gareth,  she  told  them  ail  how  King 
Arthur  had  sent  for  her.  That  is  because  of 
me,  said  Sir  Gareth.  Now  advise  me,  said 
Dame  Lionesse,  what  shall  I  say,  and  in  what 
manner  I  shall  rule  me.  My  lady  and  my  love, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  I  pray  you  in  no  wise  be  ye 
aknowen  where  I  am  ;  but  well  I  wot  my 
mother  is  there  and  ail  my  brethren,  and  they 
will  take  upon  them  to  seek  me,  I  wot  well  that 
they  do.  But  this,  madam,  I  would  ye  said 
and  advised  the  king  when  he  questioned  with 
you  of  me.  Then  may  ye  say,  this  is  your 
advice  that,  an  it  like  his  good  grâce,  ye  will  do 
make  a  cry  against  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady,  "that  what  knight  there  proveth 
him  best  he  shall  weld  you  and  ail  your  land. 
And  if  so  be  that  he*be  a  wedded  man,  that  his 
wife  shall  hâve  the  degree,  and  a  coronal  of  gold 
beset  with  stones  of  virtue  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pound,  and  a  white  gerfalcon.  So 
Dame  Lionesse  departed  and  came  to  King 
Arthur,  where    she    was    nobly  received,    and 
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there  she  was  sore  questioned  of  the  king  and  and  ques- 

of  the  Oueen  of  Orkney.     And  she  answered,  tioned 

where  Sir  Gareth  was  she  could  not  tell.      But  i    u|, 

thus  much  she  said  unto  Arthur  :   Sir,  I  will  let 

cry  a  tournament  that  shall  be  done  before  my 

castle  at  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  and  the 

cry  shall  be  this  :  that  you,  my  lord  Arthur,  shall 

be  there,  and   your  knights,  and  I  will  purvey 

that  my  knights  shall  be  against  yours  ;  and  then 

I  am  sure  ye  shall  hear  of  Sir  Gareth.     This  is 

well   advised,    said   King   Arthur;  and   so  she 

departed.     And  the  King  and  she  made  great 

provision    to    that    tournament.     When    Dame 

Lionesse  was  corne  to  the  Isle  of  Avilion,  that 

was    the    same    isle    thereas    her    brother    Sir 

Gringamore  dwelt,  then  she  told  them  ail  how 

she  had  done,  and  what  promise  she  had  made 

to  King  Arthur.     Alas,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I  hâve 

been    so    wounded    with    unhappiness    sithen   I 

came  into  this  castle  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 

do  at  that  tournament  like  a  knight  ;  for  I  was 

never  thoroughly  whole    sin  I  was   hurt.     Be 

ye  of  good  cheer,  said  the  damosel  Linet,  for  I 

undertake  within  thèse  fîfteen  days  to  make  ye 

whole,  and  as  lusty  as  ever  ye  were.     And  then 

she  laid   an   ointment  and  a  salve  to  him  as  it 

pleased  to  her,  that  he  was  never  so  fresh  nor 

so  lusty.     Then  said  the  damosel  Linet  :   Send 

you  unto  Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  and  summon  him 

and  his  knights  to  be  hère  with  you  as  they  hâve 

promised.    Also,  that  ye  send  unto  Sir  Ironside, 

that  is  the  Red  Knight  of  the   Red   Laundes, 

and  charge  him  that  he  be  ready  with  you  with 

his  whole  sum  of  knights,  and  then  shall  ye  be 
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Sheletsable  to  match  with  King  Arthur  and  his 
cry  *  knights.      So   this   was    done,    and   ail   knights 

«.«,?«f*^  were  sent  for  unto  the  Castle  Perilous;  and 
then  the  Red  Knight  answered  and  said  unto 
Dame  Lionesse,  and  to  Sir  Gareth,  Madam,  and 
my  lord  Sir  Gareth,  ye  shall  understand  that  I 
hâve  been  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and  Sir 
Persant  of  Inde  and  his  brethren,  and  there  we 
hâve  done  our  homage  as  ye  commanded  us. 
Also  Sir  Ironside  said,  I  hâve  taken  upon  me 
with  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  and  his  brethren  to 
hold  part  against  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  and  the 
knights  of  that  court.  And  this  hâve  I  done 
for  the  love  of  my  lady  Dame  Lionesse,  and 
you  my  lord  Sir  Gareth.  Ye  hâve  well  done, 
said  Sir  Gareth  ;  but  wit  you  well  ye  shall  be 
full  sore  matched  with  the  most  noble  knights  of 
the  world  ;  therefore  we  must  purvey  us  of  good 
knights,  where  we  may  get  them.  That  is  well 
said,  said  Sir  Persant,  and  worshipfully.  And 
so  the  cry  was  made  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  in  ail  the  Out 
Isles,  and  in  Britany  and  in  many  countries  ; 
that  at  the  feast  of  our  Lady  the  Assumption 
next  coming,  men  should  come  to  the  Castle 
Perilous  beside  the  Isle  of  Avilion  ;  and  there 
ail  the  knights  that  there  came  should  hâve  the 
choice  whether  them  list  to  be  on  the  one  party 
with  the  knights  of  the  castle,  or  on  the  other 
party  with  King  Arthur.  And  two  months  was 
to  the  day  that  the  tournament  should  be.  And 
so  there  came  many  good  knights  that  were  at 
their  large,  and  held  them  for  the  most  part 
against    King  Arthur   and   his   knights  of  the 
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Round  Table,  and  came  in  the  side  of  them  of  The 
the  castle.  For  Sir  Epinogrus  was  the  first,  knights 
and  he  was  the  king's  son  of  Northumberland,  fourn^ 
and  Sir  Palamides  the  Saracen  was  another,  and 
Sir  Safere  his  brother,  and  Sir  Segwarides  his 
brother,  but  they  were  christened,  and  Sir 
Malegrine  another,  and  Sir  Brian  de  les  Isles, 
a  noble  knight,  and  Sir  Grummore  Gummur- 
sum,  a  good  knight  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Carados 
of  the  dolorous  tower,  a  noble  knight,  and  Sir 
Turquine  his  brother,  and  Sir  Arnold  and  Sir 
Gauter,  two  brethren,  good  knights  of  Corn- 
wall,  there  came  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and 
with  him  Sir  Dinadan,  the  Seneschal,  and  Sir 
Sadok  ;  but  this  Sir  Tristram  was  not  at  that 
time  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  best  knights  of  the  world.  And  so  ail  thèse 
noble  knights  accompanied  them  with  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  and  with  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red 
Laundes;  but  as  for  Sir  Gareth,  he  would  not 
take  upon  him  more  but  as  other  mean  knights. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  How  King  Arthur  went 
to  the  tournament  with  his  knights,  and 
how  the  lady  received  him  worshipfully, 
and  how  the  knights  encountered.      And 

then  there  came  with  King  Arthur  Sir  Gawaine, 
Agravaine,  Gaheris,  his  brethren.  And  then 
his  nephews  Sir  Uwaine  le  Blanchemains,  and 
Sir  Aglovale,  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis, 
and  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis.  Then  came  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake  with  his  brethren,  nephews, 
and  cousins,  as  Sir  Lionel,  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris,  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Galihodin, 
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Arthur's  Sir  Galihud,  and  many  more  of  Sir  Launce- 

kïtgthl  l0t'S  hl°°d'  and  SIr  Dinadan'  Sir  La  Cote 
tournev  Maie  Taile,  his  brother,  a  good  knight,  and 
Sir  Sagramore,  a  good  knight  ;  and  ail  the 
most  part  of  the  Round  Table.  Also  there 
came  with  King  Arthur  thèse  knights,  the  King 
of  Ireland,  King  Agwisance,  and  the  King  ol 
Scotland,  King  Carados  and  King  Uriens  of 
the  land  of  Gore,  and  King  Bagdemagus  and 
his  son  Sir  Meliaganus,  and  Sir  Galahault  the 
noble  prince  Ail  thèse  kings,  princes,  and  earls, 
barons,  and  other  noble  knights,  as  Sir  Brandiles, 
Sir  Uwaine  les  Avoutres,  and  Sir  Kay,  Sir 
Bedevere,  Sir  Meliot  de  L ogres,  Sir  Petipase 
of  Winchelsea,  Sir  Godelake  :  ail  thèse  came 
with  King  Arthur,  and  more  that  cannot  be 
rehearsed.  Now  leave  we  of  thèse  kings  and 
knights,  and  let  us  speak  of  tne  great  array  that 
was  made  within  the  castle  and  about  the  castle 
for  both  parties.  The  Lady  Dame  Lionesse 
ordained  great  array  upon  her  part  for  lier  noble 
knights,  for  ail  manner  of  lodging  and  victual 
that  came  by  land  and  by  water,  that  there 
lacked  nothing  for  her  party,  nor  for  the  other, 
but  there  was  plenty  to  be  had  for  gold  and 
silver  for  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  And 
then  there  came  the  harbingers  from  King 
Arthur  for  to  harbour  him,  and  his  kings,  dukes, 
earls,  barons,  and  knights.  And  then  Sir  Gareth 
prayed  Dame  Lionesse  and  the  Red  Knight  of  the 
Red  Laundes,  and  Sir  Persant  and  his  brother, 
and  Sir  Gringamore,  that  in  no  wise  there  should 
none  of  them  tell  not  his  name,  and  make  no 
more  of  him  than  of  the  least  knight  that  there 
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was,  For,  he  said,  I  will  not  be  known  of  neither  The 

more  nor  less,  neither  at  the  beginning  neither  wonderful 

at  the  ending.     Then  Dame  Lionesse  said  unto  rm^> 

Sir  Gareth  :   Sir,  I  will  lend  you  a  ring,  but  I 

would  pray  you  as  you  love  me  heartily  let  me 

hâve  it  again  when  the  tournament  is  done,  for 

that  ring  increaseth  my  beauty  much  more  than 

it  is  of  himself.     And  the  virtue  of  my  ring  is 

that,  that  is  green  it  will  turn  to  red,  and  that 

is  red  it  will  turn  in  likeness  to  green,  and  that 

is  blue  it  will  turn  to  likeness  of  white,  and  that 

is  white  it  will  turn  in  likeness  to  blue,  and  so 

it  will  do  of  ail  manner  of  colours.     Also  who 

that  beareth  my  ring  shall  lose  no  blood,  and 

for  great  love  I  will  give  you  this  ring.      Gra- 

mercy,   said  Sir   Gareth,   mine   own   lady,  for 

this  ring  is  passing   meet   for    me,  for  it  will 

turn  ail  manner  of  likeness  that  I  am  in,  and 

that  shall  cause  me  that  I  shall  not  be  known. 

Then  Sir  Gringamore  gave  Sir  Gareth  a  bay 

courser   that   was   a  passing   good   horse  ;   also 

he   gave   him    good    armour    and    sure,    and   a 

noble  sword  that   sometime   Sir    Gringamore's 

father  won  upon  an  heathen  tyrant.     And  so 

thus    every    knîght    made    him    ready    to    that 

tournament.       And    King    Arthur    was    corne 

two  days  tofore  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady. 

And  there   was   ail  manner   of  royalty  of  ail 

minstrelsy  that  might  be  found.      Also   there 

came    Queen    Guenever     and    the    Queen    of 

Orkney,  Sir  Gareth's  mother.     And  upon  the 

Assumption  Day,  when  mass  and  matins  were 

done,   there  were  heralds  with  trumpets  com- 

manded  to   blow  to   the  field.     And  so  there 
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The  came  out  Sir  Epinogrus,  the  king's  son  of 
tourna-  Northumberland,  from  the  castle,  and  there 
m  encountered  with  him  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desir- 
ous,  and  either  of  them  brake  their  spears  to 
their  hands.  And  then  came  in  Sir  Palamides 
out  of  the  castle,  and  there  encountered  with 
him  Gawaine,  and  either  of  them  smote  other 
so  hard  that  both  the  good  knights  and  their 
horses  fell  to  the  earth.  And  then  knights 
of  either  party  rescued  their  knights.  And 
then  came  in  Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Segwarides, 
brethren  to  Sir  Palamides  ;  and  there  en- 
countered Sir  Agravaine  with  Sir  Safere  and 
Sir  Gaheris  encountered  with  Sir  Segwarides. 
So  Sir  Safere  smote  down  Agravaine,  Sir 
Gawaine's  brother  ;  and  Sir  Segwarides,  Sir 
Safere's  brother.  And  Sir  Malgrine,  a  knight 
of  the  castle,  encountered  with  Sir  Uwaine  le 
Blanchemains,  and  there  Sir  Uwaine  gave  Sir 
Malgrine  a  fall,  that  he  had  almost  brpke  his  neck. 

CHAPTBR  XXVIII.  How  the  knights  bare 
them  in  the  battle.  Then  Sir  Brian  de  les 
Isles  and  Grummore  Grummursum,  knights  of 
the  castle,  encountered  with  Sir  Aglovale,  and 
Sir  Tor  smote  down  Sir  Grummore  Grum- 
mursum to  the  earth.  Then  came  in  Sir 
Carados  of  the  dolorous  tower,  and  Sir  Tur- 
quine,  knights  of  the  castle  ;  and  there  en- 
countered with  them  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis 
and  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  that  were  two 
brethren.  And  there  encountered  Sir  Perci- 
vale with  Sir  Carados,  and  either  brake  their 
spears  unto  their  hands,  and  then  Sir  Turquine 
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with  Sir  Lamorak,  and  either  of  them  smote  The 
down  other's  horse  and  ail  to  the  earth,  andJoust>ng 
either  parties  rescued  other,  and  horsed  them  ?  .  ? , 
again.  And  Sir  Arnold  and  Sir  Gauter, 
knights  of  the  castle,  encountered  with  Sir 
Brandiles  and  Sir  Kay,  and  thèse  four  knights 
encountered  mightily,  and  brake  their  spears 
to  their  hands.  Then  came  in  Sir  Tristram, 
Sir  Sadok,  and  Sir  Dinas,  knights  of  the  castle, 
and  there  encountered  Sir  Tristram  with  Sir 
Bedivere,  and  there  Sir  Bedivere  was  smitten 
to  the  earth  both  horse  and  man.  And  Sir 
Sadok  encountered  with  Sir  Petipase,  and  there 
Sir  Sadok  was  overthrown.  And  there  Uwaine 
les  Avoutres  smote  down  Sir  Dinas,  the  Sene- 
schal.  Then  came  in  Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  a 
knight  of  the  castle,  and  there  encountered  with 
him  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  there  he  smote 
Sir  Persant,  horse  and  man,  to  the  earth.  Then 
came  Sir  Pertolepe  from  the  castle,  and  there 
encountered  with  him  Sir  Lionel,  and  there 
Sir  Pertolepe,  the  Green  Knight,  smote  down 
Sir  Lionel,  brother  to  Sir  Launcelot.  Ail  this 
was  marked  by  noble  heralds,  who  bare  him 
best,  and  their  names.  And  then  came  into 
the  field  Sir  Perimones,  the  Red  Knight,  Sir 
Persant's  brother,  that  was  a  knight  of  the 
castle,  and  he  encountered  with  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris,  and  either  smote  other  so  hard  that  both 
their  horses  and  they  fell  to  the  earth.  And  then 
came  in  the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes, 
and  Sir  Gareth,  from  the  castle,  and  there 
encountered  with  them  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  and 
Sir  Bleoberis,  and  there  the  Red  Knight  and 
vol.  11.  c 
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The  Sir  Bors  smote  other  so  hard  that  their  spears 
knight  brast,  and  their  horses  fell  grovelling  to  the 
witn  tne  eartj1#  Then  Sir  Bleoberis  brake  his  spear 
colours  upon  Sir  Gareth,  but  of  that  stroke  Sir  Bleo- 
beris fell  to  the  earth.  When  Sir  Galihodin 
saw  that  he  bade  Sir  Gareth  keep  him,  and  Sir 
Gareth  smote  him  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir 
Galihud  gat  a  spear  to  avenge  his  brother,  and 
in  the  same  wise  Sir  Gareth  served  him,  and 
Sir  Dinadan  and  his  brother,  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile,  and  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous,  and  Sir 
Dodinas  le  Savage.  Ail  thèse  he  bare  down 
with  one  spear.  When  King  Agwisance  ot 
Ireland  saw  Sir  Gareth  fare  so,  he  marvelled 
what  he  might  be  that  one  time  seemed  green, 
and  another  time,  at  his  again  coming,  he 
seemed  blue.  And  thus  at  every  course  that 
he  rode  to  and  fro  he  changed  his  colour,  so 
that  there  might  neither  king  nor  knight  hâve 
ready  cognisance  of  him.  Then  Sir  Agwisance, 
the  King  of  Ireland,  encountered  with  Sir 
Gareth,  and  there  Sir  Gareth  smote  him  from 
his  horse,  saddle  and  ail.  And  then  came 
King  Carados  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Gareth 
smote  him  down  horse  and  man.  And  in  the 
same  wise  he  served  King  Uriens  of  the  land 
of  Gore.  And  then  came  in  Sir  Bagdcmagus, 
and  Sir  Gareth  smote  him  down,  horse  and  man, 
to  the  earth.  And  Bagdemagus'  son,  Meli- 
ganus,  brake  a  spear  upon  Sir  Gareth  mightily 
and  knightly.  And  then  Sir  Galahault,  the 
noble  prince,  cried  on  high  :  Knight  with  the 
many  colours,  well  hast  thou  jousted  ;  now 
make  thee  ready  that  I   may  joust  with  thee. 
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Sir  Gareth  heard  him,  and  he  gat  a  great  Sir 
spear,  and  so  they  encountered  together,  and  Gareth's 
there  the  prince  brake  his  spear  ;  but  Sir  deeds  of 
Gareth  smote  him  upon  the  left  side  of  the  armS 
helm  that  he  reeled  hère  and  there,  and  he 
had  fallen  down  had  not  his  men  recovered 
him.  So  God  me  help,  said  King  Arthur, 
that  same  knight  with  the  many  colours  is  a 
good  knight.  Wherefore  the  king  called  unto 
him  Sir  Launcelot,  and  prayed  him  to  en- 
counter  with  that  knight.  Sir,  said  Launcelot, 
I  may  well  find  in  my  heart  for  to  forbear 
him  as  at  this  time,  for  he  hath  had  travail 
enough  this  day;  and  when  a  good  knight 
doth  so  well  upon  some  day,  it  is  no  good 
knight's  part  to  let  him  of  his  worship,  and 
namely,  when  he  seeth  a  knight  hath  done 
so  great  labour;  for  peradventure,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  his  quarrel  is  hère  this  day,  and 
peradventure  he  is  best  beloved  with  this 
lady  of  ail  that  be  hère;  for  I  see  well  he 
paineth  him  and  enforceth  him  to  do  great 
deeds,  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  as 
for  me,  this  day  he  shall  hâve  the  honour*; 
though  it  lay  in  my  power  to  put  him  from 
it  I  would  not. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.  Yet  of  the  said  tourna  - 
ment.  Then  when  this  was  done  there  was 
drawing  of  swords,  and  then  there  began  a  sore 
tournament.  And  there  did  Sir  Lamorak 
marvellous  deeds  of  arms  ;  and  betwixt  Sir 
Lamorak  and  Sir  Ironside,  that  was  the  Red 
Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  there  was  strong 
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Sir  battle  ;  and  betwixt  Sir  Palamides  and  Bleo- 
Launcelot  beris  there  was  a  strong  battle  ;  and  Sir  Gawaine 
Garcia  anc^  ^r  Tristram  met,  and  there  Sir  Gawaine 
had  the  worse,  for  he  pulled  Sir  Gawaine 
frorn  his  horse,  and  there  he  was  long  upon 
foot,  and  defouled.  Then  came  in  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  and  he  smote  Sir  Turquine,  and  he  him  ; 
and  then  came  Sir  Carados  his  brother,  and 
both  at  once  they  assailed  him,  and  he  as  the 
most  noblest  knight  of  the  world  worshipfully 
fought  with  them  both,  that  ail  men  wondered 
of  the  noblesse  of  Sir  Launcelot.  And  then 
came  in  Sir  Gareth,  and  knew  that  it  was  Sir 
Launcelot  that  fought  with  the  two  perilous 
knights.  And  then  Sir  Gareth  came  with  his 
good  horse  and  hurtled  them  in-sunder,  and  no 
stroke  would  he  smite  to  Sir  Launcelot.  That 
espied  Sir  Launcelot,  and  deemed  it  should  be 
the  good  knight  Sir  Gareth  :  and  then  Sir 
Gareth  rode  hère  and  there,  and  smote  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  and  ail  the 
folk  might  well  espy  where  that  he  rode.  And 
by  fortune  he  met  with  his  brother  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  there  he  put  Sir  Gawaine  to  the  worse,  for 
he  put  off  his  helm,  and  so  he  served  five  or 
six  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  that  ail  men 
said  he  put  him  in  the  most  pain,  and  best  he 
did  his  devoir.  For  when  Sir  Tristram  beheld 
him  how  he  first  jousted  and  after  fought  so 
well  with  a  sword,  then  he  rode  unto  Sir  Iron- 
side  and  to  Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  and  asked 
them,  by  their  faith,  What  manner  a  knight 
is  yonder  knight  that  seemeth  in  so  many  divers 
colours  ?  Truly,  meseemeth,  said  Tristram, 
that  he   putteth   himself  in  great  pain,  for    he 
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never  ceaseth.     Wot  ye  not  what  he  is  ?  said  The 

Sir  Ironside.     No,  said  Sir  Tristram.     Then  knight 

shall  ye  know  that  this  is   he  that  loveth    the  in  yellow 

lady  of  the  castle,  and  she  him  again  ;   and  this  co,ours 

is  lie  that  won  me  when  I  besieged  the  lady  of 

this  castle,  and  this  is  he  that  won  Sir  Persant 

of  Inde,  and  his  three  brethren.      What  is  his 

name,  said   Sir   Tristram,   and   of  what   blood 

is  he  corne  ?     He  was  called  in  the  court  of 

King  Arthur,  Beaumains,  but  his  right  name  is 

Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney,  brother  to  Sir  Gawaine. 

By  my  head,  said  Sir  Tristram,  he  is  a  good 

knight,  and  a  big  man  of  arms,  and  if  he  be 

young  he  shall  prove  a  full  noble  knight.     He 

is  but  a  child,  they  ail  said,  and  of  Sir  Launce- 

lot    he    was    made    knight.       Therefore   he   is 

mickle  the  better,  said  Tristram.      And  then 

Sir  Tristram,    Sir    Ironside,   Sir  Persant,    and 

his    brother,    rode    together    for    to    help    Sir 

Gareth  ;    and    then     there    were    given     many 

strong   strokes.       And   then  Sir   Gareth    rode 

out  on  the  one  side   to  amend  his  helm  ;  and 

then  said  his  dwarf  :   Take  me  your  ring,  that 

ye  lose  it  not  while  that   ye  drink.     And   so 

when  he  had  drunk   he  gat  on   his  helm,  and 

eagerly  took  his  horse  and  rode  into  the  field, 

and  left  his  ring  with  his  dwarf;   and  the  dwarf 

was  glad  the  ring  was  from  him,  for  then  he 

wist   well    he  should    be   known.       And   then 

when    Sir   Gareth    was    in    the    field    ail    folks 

saw  him  well  and  plainly  that  he  was  in  yellow 

colours;    and   there    he    rased    ofF  helms    and 

pulled   down    knights,    that    King  Arthur   had 

marvel  what  knight  he  was,  for  the  king  saw 

by  his  hair  that  it  was  the  same  knight. 
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The  CHAPTBR  XXX.  How  Sir  Oareth  was 
writing  espied  by  the  h e raids,  and  how  he  escaped 
.ar°u"d  oui  of  the  field.  But  before  he  was  in  so 
many  colours,  and  now  he  is  but  in  one  colour  ; 
that  is  yellow.  Now  go,  said  King  Arthur 
unto  divers  heralds,  and  ride  about  him,  and 
espy  what  manner  knight  he  is,  for  I  hâve 
spered  of  many  knights  this  day  that  be  upon 
his  party,  and  ail  say  they  know  him  not.  And 
so  an  herald  rode  nigh  Gareth  as  he  could  ; 
and  there  he  saw  written  about  his  helm  in 
gold,  This  helm  is  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney. 
Then  the  herald  cried  as  he  were  wqod,  and 
many  heralds  with  him  : — This  is  Sir  Gareth 
of  Orkney  in  the  yellow  arms  ;  that  by  ail 
kings  and  knights  of  Arthur's  beheld  him  and 
awaited  ;  and  then  they  pressed  ail  to  behold 
him,  and  ever  the  heralds  cried:  This  is  Sir 
Gareth  of  Orkney,  King  Lot's  son.  And 
when  Sir  Gareth  espied  that  he  was  discovered, 
then  he  doubled  his  strokes,  and  smote  down 
Sir  Sagramore,  and  his  brother  Sir  Gawaine. 
O  brother,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  weened  ye 
would  not  hâve  stricken  me.  So  when  he 
heard  him  say  so  he  thrang  hère  and  there,  and 
so  with  great  pain  he  gat  out  of  the  press,  and 
there  he  met  with  his  dwarf.  O  boy,  said  Sir 
Gareth,  thou  hast  beguiled  me  foui  this  day 
that  thou  kept  my  ring  ;  give  it  me  anon  again, 
that  I  may  hide  my  body  withal  ;  and  so  he 
took  it  him.  And  then  they  ail  wist  not  where 
he  was  become  ;  and  Sir  Gawaine  had  in 
manner  espîed  where  Sir  Gareth  rode,  and 
then  he  rode  after  with  ail  his  might.     That 
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espied  Sir    Gareth,   and   rode  lightly  into  the  Sir 

forest,  that  Sir  Gawaine  wist  not  where  he  was  Gareth 

become.     And  when  Sir  Gareth  wist  that  Sir  dlscovere<> 

Gawaine  was  passed,  he  asked  the  dwarf  of  best 

counsel.       Sir,   said   the    dwarf,    meseemeth   it 

were  best,  now  that  ye  are  escaped  from  spying, 

that    ye    send    my    lady    Dame    Lionesse    her 

ring.     It  is  well  advised,  said  Sir  Gareth  ;  now 

hâve  it  hère  and  bear  it  to  her,  and  say  that  I 

recommend  me  unto  her  good  grâce,  and  say 

her  I  will  come  when  I  may,  and  I  pray  her 

to  be  true  and  faithful  to  me  as  I  will  be  to  her. 

Sir,    said    the  dwarf,    it    shall   be    done   as   ye 

command  :   and  so  he  rode  his   way,  and   did 

his    errand    unto    the    lady.      Then    she    said, 

Where  is   my  knight,   Sir    Gareth  ?     Madam, 

said  the  dwarf,  he  bade  me  say  that  he  would  not 

be  long  from  you.     And  so  lightly  the  dwarf 

came   again   unto   Sir  Gareth,  that  would   full 

fain  hâve  had  a  lodging,  for  he  had  need  to  be 

reposed.     And  then  fell  there  a  thunder  and  a 

rain,  as  heaven  and  earth   should  go  together. 

And  Sir  Gareth  was  not  a  little  weary,  for  of 

ail  that  day  he  had  but  little  rest,  neither  his 

horse   nor  he.       So  this    Sir   Gareth   rode   so 

long  in  that  forest  until  the  night  came.     And 

ever  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  it  had  been 

wood.     At  the  last  by  fortune   he  came   to   a 

castle,  and  there  he  heard  the  waits  upon  the 

walls. 
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He  CHAPTBR  XXXI.     How  Sir  Qareth  came 

escapes  to  a  castle  where  he  was  well  lodged,  and 

W*°  a  he  jousted  with  a  knight  and  slew  him. 

forest  rphen  gir   Qareth   rocje  unt0  the   barbican   oi 

the  castle,  and  prayed  the  porter  fair  to  let  him 
into  the  castle.  The  porter  answered  ungoodly 
again,  and  said,  Thou  gettest  no  lodging  hère. 
Fair  sir,  say  not  so,  for  I  am  a  knight  of  King 
Arthur' s,  and  pray  the  lord  or  the  lady  of 
this  castle  to  give  me  harbour  for  the  love  of 
King  Arthur.  Then  the  porter  went  unto  the 
Duchess,  and  told  her  how  there  was  a  knight 
of  King  Arthur's  would  hâve  harbour.  Let 
him  in,  said  the  duchess,  for  I  will  see  that 
knight,  and  for  King  Arthur's  sake  he  shall 
not  be  harbourless.  Then  she  yode  up  into  a 
tower  over  the  gâte,  with  great  torch-light. 
When  Sir  Gareth  saw  that  torch-light  he 
cried  on  high  :  Whether  thou  be  lord  or  lady, 
giant  or  champion,  I  take  no  force  so  that  I 
may  hâve  harbour  this  night  ;  and  if  it  so  be 
that  I  must  needs  fight,  spare  me  not  to-morn 
when  I  hâve  rested  me,  for  both  I  and  mine 
horse  be  weary.  Sir  knight,  said  the  lady, 
thou  speakest  knightly  and  boldly  ;  but  wit 
thou  well  the  lord  of  this  castle  loveth  not 
King  Arthur,  nor  none  of  his  court,  for  my 
lord  hath  ever  been  against  him  ;  and  therefore 
thou  were  better  not  to  corne  within  this  castle  ; 
for  an  thou  corne  in  this  night,  thou  must  corne 
in  under  such  form,  that  wheresomever  thou 
meet  my  lord,  by  stigh  or  by  street,  thou  must 
yield  thee  to  him  as  prisoner.  Madam,  said 
Sir  Gareth,  what  is  your  lord,  and  what  is  his 
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name  ?     Sir,  my  lord's  name  is  the  Duke  de  Is  well- 

la   Rowse.     Well  madam,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I  lodged  in 

shall  promise  you   in   what  place  I  meet  your  a  castie 

lord    I    shall   yield    me    unto   him    and   to    his 

good  grâce  ;  with  that  I  understand  he  will  do 

me  no  harm  :   and  if  I  understand  that  he  will, 

I  will  release  myself  an  I  can  with  my   spear 

and  my  sword.     Ye  say  well,  said  the  duchess  ; 

and  then  she  let  the  drawbridge  down,  and   so 

he  rode  into  the  hall,  and   there   he  alit,  and 

his  horse  was  led  into  a  stable  ;   and  in  the  hall 

he  unarmed  him  and  said,  Madam,  I  will  not  out 

of  this  hall  this  night  ;   and  when  it  is  daylight, 

let  see  who  will  hâve  ado  with  me,  he  shall  hnd 

me  ready.     Then  was  he  set  unto  supper,  and 

had  many  good  dishes.     Then  Sir  Gareth  list 

well  to  eat,  and  knightly  he  ate  his  méat,  and 

eagerly  ;  there  was  many  a  fair  lady  by  him, 

and  some  said  they  never  saw  a  goodlier  man 

nor  so  well  of  eating.     Then  they   made  him 

passing  good  cheer,  and  shortly  when  he  had 

supped  his  bed  was  made  there  ;   so  he  rested 

him   ail   night.     And    on   the   morn   he   heard 

mass,  and  brake  his  fast  and  took  his  leave  at 

the  duchess,  and  at  them  ail  ;   and  thanked  her 

goodly  of  her  lodging,  and  of  his  good  cheer  ; 

and  then  she  asked  him  his  name.     Madam,  he 

said,  truly  my  name  is  Gareth  of  Orkney,  and 

some    men    call    me  Beaumains.     Then    knew 

she  well  it  was  the  same  knight  that  fought  for 

Dame  Lionesse.      So  Sir  Gareth  departed  and 

rode  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there  met  him  a 

knight,  his  name  was  Sir   Bendelaine,  and  said 

to  Sir  Gareth  :  Thou  shalt  not  pass  this  way, 
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Jousts  for  either  thou  shalt  joust  with  me,  or  else  be  my 

with  a  prisoner.     Then  will  I  joust,  said  Sir  Gareth. 

and  slavs  ^n<^  so  tnev  ^et  trieir  horses  run,  and  there  Sir 

hira  Gareth  smote  him  throughout  the  body  ;  and  Sir 

Bendelaine  rode  forth  to  his  castle  there  beeide, 

and   there  died.     So   Sir   Gareth   would  hâve 

rested  him,  and  he  came  riding  to  Bendelaine's 

castle.     Then  his  knights   and  servants  espied 

that  it  was  he  that  had  slain  their  lord.     Then 

they  armed  twenty  good   men,  and   came   out 

and  assailed  Sir   Gareth  ;    and   so  he   had  no 

8pear,  but  his  sword,  and  put  his  shield  afore 

him  ;    and   there  they  brake  their  spears  upon 

him,    and    they    assailed    him    passingly    sore. 

But  ever  Sir  Gareth  defended  him  as  a  knight. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.  How  Sir  Oaretb  fought 
with  a  knight  that  beld  within  bis  castle 
thirty  ladies,  and  how  be  slew  bim.     So 

when  they  saw  that  they  might  not  overcome 
him,  they  rode  from  him,  and  took  their 
counsel  to  slay  his  horse  ;  and  so  they  came 
in  upon  Sir  Gareth,  and  with  spears  they 
slew  his  horse,  and  then  they  assailed  him 
hard.  But  when  he  was  on  foot,  there  was 
none  that  he  fought  but  he  gave  him  such  a 
buffet  that  he  did  never  recover.  So  he  slew 
them  by  one  and  one  till  they  were  but  four, 
and  there  they  fled  ;  and  Sir  Gareth  took  a 
good  horse  that  was  one  of  theirs,  and  rode 
his  way.  Then  he  rode  a  great  pace  till  that 
he  came  to  a  castle,  and  there  he  heard  much 
mourning  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen.  So  there 
came  by  him  a  page.     What  noise  is  this,  said 
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Sir  Gareth,  that  I  hear  within  this  castle  ?  Slays 
Sir  knight,  said  the  page,  hère  be  within  this  f*n?tl?er 
castle  thirty  ladies,  and  ail  they  be  widows  ;  l& 
for  hère  is  a  knight  that  waiteth  daily  upon  this 
castle,  and  his  name  is  the  Brown  Knight  with- 
out  Pity,  and  he  is  the  periloust  knight  that 
now  liveth  ;  and  therefore  sir,  said  the  page, 
I  rede  you  flee.  Nay,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I  will 
not  flee  though  thou  be  afeard  of  him.  And 
then  the  page  saw  where  came  the  Brown 
Knight  :  Lo,  said  the  page,  yonder  he  cometh. 
Let  me  deal  with  him,  said  Sir  Gareth  And 
when  either  of  other  had  a  sight  they  let  their 
horses  run,  and  the  Brown  Knight  brake  his 
spear,  and  Sir  Gareth  smote  him  throughout 
the  body,  that  he  overthrew  him  to  the 
ground  stark  dead.  So  Sir  Gareth  rode  into 
the  castle,  and  prayed  the  ladies  that  he  might 
repose  him.  Alas,  said  the  ladies,  ye  may  not 
be  lodged  hère.  Make  him  good  cheer,  said 
the  page,  for  this  knight  hath  slain  your  enemy. 
Then  they  ail  made  him  good  cheer  as  lay  in 
their  power.  But  wit  ye  well  they  made  him 
good  cheer,  for  they  might  none  otherwise  do, 
for  they  were  but  poor.  And  so  on  the  morn 
he  went  to  mass,  and  there  he  saw  the  thirty 
ladies  kneel,  and  lay  grovelling  upon  divers 
tombs,  making  great  dole  and  sorrow.  Then 
Sir  Gareth  wist  well  that  in  the  tombs  lay  their 
lords.  Fair  ladies,  said  Sir  Gareth,  ye  must  at 
the  next  feast  of  Pentecost  be  at  the  court  of 
King  Arthur,  and  say  that  I,  Sir  Gareth,  sent 
you  thither.  We  shall  do  this,  said  the  ladies. 
So  he  departed,  and  by  fortune  he  came  to  a 
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Over-  mountain,  and  there  he  found  a  goodly  knight 
co"1^  tbe  that  bade  him,  Abide  sir  knight,  and  joust  with 

la  Rowte  me>     W^at  are  ye  ?    said    Sir    Gareth-     MY 
name    is,    said    he,    the    Duke    de    la  Rowse. 

Ah  sir,  ye  are  the  same  knight  that  I  lodged 

once  in  your  castle  ;   and  there  I  made  promise 

unto  your  lady  that  I  should  yield  me  unto  you. 

Ah,  said  the  duke,  art  thou  that  proud  knight 

that  profferest  to  fight  with  my  knights  ;  there- 

fore   make   thee   ready,   for    I    will    hâve    ado 

with  you.      So  they  îet  their  horses  run,   and 

there  Sir  Gareth  smote   the  duke  down  from 

his  horse.     But  the   duke   lightly   avoided  his 

horse,    and    dressed    his   shield    and    drew   his 

sword,  and   bade  Sir  Gareth  alight   and   fight 

with  him.      So  he  did  alight,  and  they  did  great 

battle  together  more  than  an  hour,  and  either 

hurt  other  full  sore.    At  the  last  Sir  Gareth  gat 

the  duke  to  the  earth,  and  would  hâve  slain  him, 

and  then  he  yield  him  to  him.     Then  must  ye 

go,  said  Sir  Gareth,  unto  Sir  Arthur  my  lord 

at  the  next  feast,  and  say  that  I,  Sir  Gareth  of 

Orkney,  sent  you  unto  him.      It  shall  be  done, 

said  the  duke,  and  I  will  do  to  you  homage  and 

fealty  with  an  hundred  knights  with  me  ;   and 

ail  the  days  of  my  life  to  do  you  service  where 

ye  will  command  me. 

CHAPTBR  XXXIII.  How  Sir  Gareth  and 
Sir  Qawalne  fought  each  against  other,  and 
how  they  knew  each  other  by  the  damosel 
Linet.  So  the  duke  departed,  and  Sir  Gareth 
stood  there  alone  ;  and  there  he  saw  an  armed 
knight  coming  toward  him.     Then  Sir  Gareth 
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took    the    duke's    shield,    and     mounted     upon  Sir 

horseback,  and  so  without  bidding  they  ran  to-  Gareth 

eether  as  it  had  been  the  thunder.     And  there  ^.nd     . 

•  Ci3.w3.inc 

that  knight  huit  Sir  Gareth  under  the  side  with  gg-ht 

his  spear.     And  then  they  alit  and  drew  their  together 

swords,  and  gave  great  strokes  that  the  blood 

trailed  to  the  ground.     And  so  they  fought  two 

hours.     At  the  last  there  came  the  damosel  Linet, 

that  some  men  called  the  damosel  Savage,  and 

she  came  riding  upon  an  ambling  mule  ;  and  there 

she  cried  ail  on  high,  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Gawaine, 

leave  thy  fighting  with  thy  brother  Sir  Gareth. 

And  when  he  heard  her  say  so  he  threw  away  his 

shield  and  his  sword,  and  ran   to  Sir  Gareth, 

and  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  sithen  kneeled 

down   and  asked   him   mercy.     What  are   ye, 

said  Sir  Gareth,  that  right  now  were  so  strong 

and  so  mighty,  and  now  so  suddenly  yield  you 

to  me  ?      O   Gareth,   I   am  your  brother    Sir 

Gawaine,   that   for   your   sake  hâve  had  great 

sorrow  and  labour.     Then  Sir  Gareth  unlaced 

his  helm,  and  kneeled  down  to  him,  and  asked 

him  mercy.      Then  they  rose  both,   and  em- 

braced  either  other  in  their  arms,  and  wept  a 

great  while  or  they  might  speak,  and  either  of 

them  gave  other  the  prize  of  the  battle.     And 

there   were   many  kind  words   between   them. 

Alas,  my  fair  brother,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  perdy 

I  owe  of  right  to  worship  you  an  ye  were  not 

my    brother,    for    yehave    worshipped    King 

Arthur  and  ail  his  court,  for  ye  hâve  sent  me 

more  worshipful  knights  this  twelvemonth  than 

six  the  best  of  the  Round  Table  hâve  done,  ex- 

cept  Sir  Launcelot.     Then  came  the  damosel 
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and  Savage  that  was  the  Lady  Linet,  that  rode 
wound  with  Sir  Gareth  so  long,  and  there  she  did 
eacno  er  stauncjî  sjr  Gareth's  wounds  and  Sir  Gawaine's. 
Now  what  will  ye  do  ?  said  the  damosel 
Savage  ;  meseemeth  that  it  were  well  done 
that  Arthur  had  witting  of  you  both,  for  your 
horses  are  so  bruised  that  they  may  not  bear. 
Now,  fair  damosel,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  pray 
you  ride  unto  my  lord  mine  uncle,  King  Arthur, 
and  tell  him  what  adventure  is  to  me  betid 
hère,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not  tarry  long. 
Then  she  took  her  mule,  and  lightly  she  came 
to  King  Arthur  that  was  but  two  mile  thence. 
And  when  she  had  told  him  tidings  the  king 
bade  get  him  a  palfrey.  And  when  he  was 
upon  his  back  he  bade  the  lords  and  ladies  corne 
after,  who  that  would  ;  and  there  was  saddling 
and  bridling  of  queens'  horses  and  princes' 
horses,  and  well  was  him  that  soonest  might  be 
ready.  So  when  the  king  came  thereas  they 
were,  he  saw  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gareth  sit 
upon  a  little  hill-side,  and  then  the  king  avoided 
his  horse.  And  when  he  came  nigh  Sir 
Gareth  he  would  hâve  spoken  but  he  inight 
not  ;  and  therewith  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon 
for  gladness.  And  so  they  stert  unto  their 
uncle,  and  required  him  of  his  good  grâce  to  be 
of  good  comfort.  Wit  ye  well  the  king  made 
great  joy,  and  many  a  piteous  complaint  he 
made  to  Sir  Gareth,  and  ever  he  wept  as  he 
had  been  a  child.  With  that  came  his  mother, 
the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Dame  Morgawse,  and 
when  she  saw  Sir  Gareth  readily  in  the  visage 
she  might  not  weep,  but  suddenly  fell  down  in 
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a  swoon,  and  lay  there  a  great  while  like  as  King 
she  had  been  dead.  And  then  Sir  Gareth  Arthur 
recomforted  his  mother  in  such  wise  that  she  ti.emS 
recovered  and  made  good  cheer.  Then  the 
king  commanded  that  ail  manner  of  knights  that 
were  under  his  obéissance  shoufd  make  their 
lodging  right  there  for  the  love  of  his  nephews. 
And  so  it  was  done,  and  ail  manner  of  purvey- 
ance  purveyed,  that  there  lacked  nothing  that 
might  be  gotten  of  tame  nor  wild  for  gold  or 
silver.  And  then  by  the  means  of  the  damo- 
sel  Savage  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gareth  were 
healed  of  their  wounds  ;  and  there  they  so- 
journed  eight  days.  Then  said  King  Arthur 
unto  the  damosel  Savage  :  I  marvel  that  your 
sister,  Dame  Lionesse,  cometh  not  hère  to  me, 
and  in  especial  that  she  cometh  not  to  visit  her 
knight,  my  nephew  Sir  Gareth,  that  hath  had 
so  much  travail  for  her  love.  My  lord,  said 
the  damosel  Linet,  ye  must  of  your  good  grâce 
hold  her  excused,  for  she  knoweth  not  that  my 
lord,  Sir  Gareth,  is  hère.  Go  then  for  her, 
said  King  Arthur,  that  we  may  be  appointed 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  my  nephew.  Sir,  said  the  damosel, 
that  shall  be  done,  and  so  she  rode  unto  her 
sister.  And  as  lightly  as  she  might  she  made 
her  ready  ;  and  she  came  on  the  morn  with  her 
brother  Sir  Gringamore,  and  with  her  forty 
knights.  And  so  when  she  was  corne  she  had 
ail  the  cheer  that  might  be  done,  both  of  the 
King,  and  of  many  other  kings  and  queens. 
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Dame  CHAPTER  XXXIV.  How  Sir  Gareth  ac- 
Lionesse  knowledged  that  they  loved  each  otber  to 
and  Sir  K]ng  Arthur,  and  of  the  appointaient  of 
re  their  wedding.  And  among  ail  thèse  ladies 
she  was  named  the  fairest,  and  peerless.  Then 
when  Sir  Gawaine  saw  her  there  was  many  a 
goodly  look  and  goodly  words,  that  ail  men  of 
worship  had  joy  to  behold  them.  Then  came 
King  Arthur  and  many  other  kings,  and  Dame 
Guenever,  and  the  Queen  of  Orkney.  And 
there  the  king  asked  his  nephew,  Sir  Gareth, 
whether  he  would  hâve  that  lady  as  paramour, 
or  to  hâve  her  to  his  wife.  My  lord,  wit  you 
well  that  I  love  her  above  ail  ladies  living. 
Now,  fair  lady,  said  King  Arthur,  what  say 
ye  ?  Most  noble  King,  said  Dame  Lionesse, 
wit  you  well  that  my  lord,  Sir  Gareth,  is  to  me 
more  liefer  to  hâve  and  weld  as  my  husband, 
than  any  king  or  prince  that  is  christened  ;  and 
if  I  may  not  hâve  him  I  promise  you  I  will 
never  hâve  none.  For,  my  lord  Arthur,  said 
Dame  Lionesse,  wit  ye  well  he  is  my  first  love, 
and  he  shall  be  the  last  ;  and  if  ye  will  sufFer 
him  to  hâve  his  will  and  free  choice  I  dare 
say  he  will  hâve  me.  That  is  truth,  said  Sir 
Gareth;  an  I  hâve  not  you  and  weld  not  you 
as  my  wife,  there  shall  never  lady  nor  gentle- 
woman  rejoice  me.  What,  nephew,  said  the 
king,  is  the  wind  in  that  door  ?  for  wit  ye  well 
I  would  not  for  the  stint  of  my  crown  to  be 
causer  to  withdraw  your  hearts  ;  and  wit  ye 
well  ye  cannot  love  so  well  but  I  shall  rather 
increase  it  than  distress  it.  And  also  ye  shall 
hâve  my  love  and  my  lordship  in  the  uttermost 
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wise  that  may  lie  in  my  power.  And  in  the  Provision 
same  wise  said  Sir  Gareth's  mother.  Then  niade  for 
there  was  made  a  provision  for  the  dav  of  J.- 
marriage  ;  and  by  the  king's  advice  it  was 
provided  that  it  should  be  at  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing,  at  Kink  Kenadon  by  the  seaside,  for  there 
is  a  plentiful  country.  And  so  it  was  cried  in 
ail  the  places  through  the  realm.  And  then 
Sir  Gareth  sent  his  summons  to  ail  thèse 
knights  and  ladies  that  he  had  won  in  battle 
tofore,  that  they  should  be  at  his  day  of 
marriage  at  Kink  Kenadon  by  the  sands.  And 
then  Dame  Lionesse,  and  the  damosel  Linet 
with  Sir  Gringamore,  rode  to  their  castle  ;  and  a 
goodly  and  a  rich  ring  she  gave  to  Sir  Gareth, 
and  he  gave  her  another.  And  King  Arthur 
gave  her  a  rich  bee  of  gold  ;  and  so  she 
departed  ;  and  King  Arthur  and  his  fellowship 
rode  toward  Kink  Kenadon,  and  Sir  Gareth 
brought  his  lady  on  the  way,  and  so  came  to 
the  king  again  and  rode  with  him.  Lord  !  the 
great  cheer  that  Sir  Launcelot  made  of  Sir 
Gareth  and  he  of  him,  for  there  was  never  no 
knight  that  Sir  Gareth  loved  so  well  as  he  did 
Sir  Launcelot  ;  and  ever  for  the  most  part  he 
would  be  in  Sir  Launcelot's  company  ;  for 
after  Sir  Gareth  had  espied  Sir  Gawaine's 
conditions,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
brother,  Sir  Gawaine's,  fellowship,  for  he 
was  vengeable,  and  where  he  hated  he  would 
be  avenged  with  murder,  and  that  hated  Sir 
Gareth. 
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The  CHAPTER  XXXV.     Of  the  Great  Royalty, 

marriage-  and  what  officers  were  made  at  the  feast  of 

feast  tjje  Wedding,  and  of  the  jousts  at  the  feast. 

So  it  drew  fast  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  thither 
came  Dame  Lionesse,  the  lady  of  the  Castle 
Perilous,  and  her  sister,  Dame  Linet,  with  Sir 
Gringamore,  her  brother,  with  them,  for  he 
had  the  conduct  of  thèse  ladies.  And  there 
they  were  lodged  at  the  device  of  King  Arthur. 
And  upon  Michaelmas  Day  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  made  the  wedding  betwixt  Sir 
Gareth  and  the  Lady  Lionesse  with  great 
solemnity.  And  King  Arthur  made  Gaheris 
to  wed  the  Damosel  Savage,  that  was  Dame 
Linet  ;  and  King  Arthur  made  Sir  Agravaine 
to  wed  Dame  Lionesse's  nièce,  a  fair  lady,  her 
name  was  Dame  Laurel.  And  so  when  this 
solemnization  was  done,  then  came  in  the  Green 
Knight,  Sir  Pertolepe,  with  thirty  knights,  and 
there  he  did  homage  and  fealty  to  Sir  Gareth, 
and  thèse  knights  to  hold  of  him  for  evermore. 
Also  Sir  Pertolepe  said  :  I  pray  you  that  at 
this  feast  I  may  be  your  Chamberlain.  With 
a  good  will,  said  Sir  Gareth,  sith  it  liketh 
you  to  take  so  simple  an  office.  Then  came 
in  the  Red  Knight,  with  three  score  knights 
with  him,  and  did  to  Sir  Gareth  homage  and 
fealty,  and  ail  those  knights  to  hold  of  him 
for  evermore.  And  then  this  Sir  Perimones 
prayed  Sir  Gareth  to  grant  him  to  be  his 
chief  butler  at  that  high  feast.  I  will  well, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  that  ye  hâve  this  office,  and 
it  were  better.  Then  came  in  Sir  Persant  of 
Inde,  with  an  hundred  knights  with  him,  and 
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there  he  did  homage  and  fealty,  and  ail  his  The 
knights  should  do  him  service,  and  hold  their  knights 
lands  of  him  for  ever  ;  and  there  he  prayed  p"^  ,, 
Sir  Gareth  to  make  him  his  sewer-chief  at  won  ^ 
the  feast.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth,  that  battle 
ye  hâve  it,  and  it  were  better.  Then  came 
the  Duke  de  la  Rowse,  with  an  hundred  knights 
with  him,  and  there  he  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  Sir  Gareth,  and  so  to  hold  their  lands  of 
him  for  ever.  And  he  required  Sir  Gareth 
that  he  might  serve  him  of  the  wine  that  day 
of  that  feast.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
and  it  were  better.  Then  came  in  the  Red 
Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  that  was  Sir  Iron- 
side,  and  he  brought  with  him  three  hundred 
knights,  and  there  he  did  homage  and  fealty, 
and  ail  thèse  knights  tp  hold  their  lands  of 
him  for  ever.  And  then  he  asked  Sir  Gareth 
to  be  his  carver.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
an  it  please  you.  Then  came  into  the  court 
thirty  ladies,  and  ail  they  seemed  widows,  and 
those  thirty  ladies  brought  with  them  many 
fair  gentlewomen.  And  ail  they  kneeled  down 
at  once  unto  King  Arthur  and  unto  Sir  Gareth, 
and  there  ail  those  ladies  told  the  king  how  Sir 
Gareth  delivered  them  from  the  dolorous  tower, 
and  slew  the  Brown  Knight  without  Pity  :  And 
therefore  we,  and  our  heirs  for  evermore,  will 
do  homage  unto  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney.  So 
then  the  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  earls, 
barons  and  many  bold  knights,  went  unto  méat  ; 
and  well  may  ye  wit  there  were  ail  manner  of 
méat  plenteously,  ail  manner  revels  and  games, 
with  ail  manner  of  minstrelsy  that  was  used  in 
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The  those  days.  Also  there  was  great  jousts  three 
jousts  days.  But  the  king  would  not  surfer  Sir  Gareth 
Sgtfap  to  joust,  because  of  his  new  bride;  for,  as  the 
feast  French  book  sayeth,  that  Dame  Lionesse  desired 
of  the  king  that  none  that  were  wedded  should 
joust  at  that  feast.  So  the  first  day  there 
jousted  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  for  he  overthrew 
thirty  knights,  and  did  passing  marvellously 
deeds  of  arms  ;  and  then  King  Arthur  made 
Sir  Persant  and  his  two  brethren  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  to  their  lives'  end,  and  gave 
theni  great  lands.  Also  the  second  day  there 
jousted  Tristram  best,  and  he  overthrew  forty 
knights,  and  did  there  marvellous  deeds  of  arms. 
And  there  King  Arthur  made  Ironside,  that  was 
the  Red  Knight  of  the  Red  Laundes,  a  Knight 
of  the  Table  Round  to  his  life's  end,  and  gave 
him  great  lands.  The  third  day  there  jousted 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  he  overthrew  fifty 
knights,  and  did  many  marvellous  deeds  of  arms, 
that  ail  men  wondered  on  him.  And  there 
King  Arthur  made  the  Duke  de  la  Rowse  a 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table  to  his  life's  end, 
and  gave  him  great  lands  to  spend.  But  when 
thèse  jousts  were  done,  Sir  Lamorak  and  Sir 
Tristram  departed  suddenly,  and  would  not  be 
known,  for  the  which  King  Arthur  and  ail 
the  court  were  sore  displeased.  And  so  they 
held  the  court  fôrty  days  with  great  solem- 
nity.  And  this  Sir  Gareth  was  a  noble  knight, 
and  a  well-ruled,  and  fair-languaged. 
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Sir  CHAPTER  J.    Hoxv  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones 

Tristram  was  born,  and  bow  bis  motber  died  at  bis 

de  Liones  birtb,  wherefore  she  named  bim  Tristram. 

It  was  a  king  that  hight  Meliodas,  and  he  was 
lord  and  king  of  the  country  of  Liones,  and 
this  Meliodas  was  a  likely  knight  as  any  was 
that  time  living.  And  by  fortune  he  wedded 
King  Mark's  sister  of  CornwalJ,  and  she  was 
called  Elizabeth,  that  was  called  both  good  and 
fair.  And  at  that  time  King  Arthur  reigned, 
and  he  was  whole  king  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  of  many  other  realms  :  howbeit 
there  were  many  kings  that  were  lords  of  many 
countries,  but  ail  they  held  their  lands  of  King 
Arthur  ;  for  in  Wales  were  two  kings,  and  in 
the  north  were  many  kings  ;  and  in  Cornwall 
and  in  the  west  were  two  kings  ;  also  in  Ire- 
land  were  two  or  three  kings,  and  ail  were 
under  the  obéissance  of  King  Arthur.  So 
was  the  King  of  France,  and  the  King  of 
Brittany,  and  ail  the  lordships  unto  Rome. 
So  when  this  King  Meliodas  had  been  with 
his  wife,  within  a  while  she  waxed  great  with 
child,  and  she  was  a  full  meek  lady,  and  well 
she  loved  her  lord,  and  he  her  again,  so  there 
was  great  joy  betwixt  them.  Then  there  was 
a  lady  in  that  country  that  had  loved  King 
Meliodas  long,  and  by  no  mean  she  never 
could  get  his  love  ;  therefore  she  let  ordain 
upon  a  day,  as  King  Meliodas  rode  a-hunt- 
64 
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ing,  for  he  was  a  great  chaser,  and  there  by  His  birth 

an  enchantment  she  made  him   chase   an   hart 

by  himself  alone   till  that  he  came  to  an  old 

castle,    and   there  anon  he  was  taken  prisoner 

by   the   lady   that   him   loved.       When    Eliza- 

beth,    King   Meliodas'    wife,  missed   her   lord, 

and   she  was  nigh  out  of  her  wit,  and  also  as 

great  with  child  as  she  was,  she  took  a  gentle- 

woman   with   her,   and   ran   into   the   forest   to 

seek  her  lord.     And  when  she  was  far  in  the 

forest  she  might  no  farther,  for  she  began   to 

travail  fast  of  her  child.     And  she  had  many 

grimly   throes  ;    her    gentlewoman    helped    her 

ail  that  she  might,  and  so  by  miracle  of  Our 

Lady  of  Heaven  she  was  delivered  with  great 

pains.     But   she   had  taken   such   cold  for  the 

default   of  help    that    deep    draughts    of  death 

took  her,  that  needs  she  must  die  and  départ 

out  of  this  world,  there  was  none  other  bote. 

And  when  this  Queen  Elizabeth  saw  that  there 

was  none  other  bote,  then  she  made  great  dole, 

and  said  unto  her  gentlewoman  :   When  ye  see 

my  lord,  King  Meliodas,  recommend  me  unto 

him,  and  tell   him   what  pains   I    endure  hère 

for  his  love,  and  how  I  must  die  hère  for  his 

sake  for  default  of  good  help  ;  and  let  him  wit 

that  I  am  full  sorry  to  départ  out  of  this  world 

from  him,  therefore  pray  him  to  be  friend  to 

my  soûl.     Now  let  me  see  my  little  child,  for 

whom  I  hâve  had  ail  this  sorrow.     And  when 

she  saw  him  she  said  thus  :  Ah,  my  little  son, 

thou  hast  murdered  thy  mother,  and  therefore 

I  suppose,  thou  that  art  a  murderer  so  young, 

thou  art  full  likely  to  be  a  manly  man  in  thine 
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Tristram,  âge.     And  because  I  shall  die  of  the  birth  of 
*he  thee,   1    charge    thee,  gentlewoman,   that    thou 

born°chiîd  Pray  m?  lord'   King  Meliodas>  that   when   he 
is  christened  let  call  him  Tristram,  that  is  as 

much  to  say  as  a  sorrowful  birth.     And  there- 

with  this   queen  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died. 

Then  the  gentlewoman  laid  her  under  an  umbre 

of  a  great  tree,  and  then  she  lapped  the  child 

as  well  as  she  might  for  cold.      Right  so  there 

came  the  barons,  following  after  the  queen,  and 

when  they  saw  that  she  was  dead,  and  under- 

stood  none  other  but  the  king  was  destroyed — 

CHAPTBR  //.  How  the  stepmotber  of  Sir 
Tristram  had  ordained  poison  for  to  hâve 
poisoned  Sir  Tristram.  Then  certain  of  them 
would  hâve  slain  the  child,  because  they  would 
hâve  been  lords  of  the  country  of  Liones.  But 
then  through  the  fair  speech  of  the  gentlewoman, 
and  by  the  means  that  she  made,  the  most  part 
of  the  barons  would  not  assent  thereto.  And 
then  they  let  carry  home  the  dead  queen,  and 
much  dole  was  made  for  her.  Then  this  mean- 
while  Merlin  delivered  King  Meliodas  out  of 
prison  on  the  morn  after  his  queen  was  dead. 
And  so  when  the  king  was  corne  home  the  most 
part  of  the  barons  made  great  joy.  But  the 
sorrow  that  the  king  made  for  his  queen  that 
might  no  tongue  tell.  So  then  the  king  let 
inter  her  richly,  and  after  he  let  christen  his 
child  as  his  wife  had  commanded  afore  her 
death.  And  then  he  let  call  him  Tristram,  the 
sorrowful  born  child.  Then  the  King  Meliodas 
endured  seven  years  without  a  wife,  and  ail  this 
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time  Tristram  was  nourished  welJ.  Then  it  be-  The 
fell  that  King  Meliodas  wedded  King  Howell's  poisoned 
daughter  of  Brittany,  and  anon  she  had  children  Plece 
of  King  Meliodas  :  then  was  she  heavy  and 
wroth  that  her  children  should  not  rejoice  the 
country  of  Liones,  wherefore  this  queen  or- 
dained  for  to  poison  young  Tristram.  So  she 
let  poison  be  put  in  a  pièce  of  silver  in  the 
chamber  whereas  Tristram  and  her  children 
were  together,  unto  that  intent  that  when 
Tristram  were  thirsty  he  should  drink  that 
drink.  And  so  it  fell  upon  a  day,  the  queen's 
son,  as  he  was  in  that  chamber,  espied  the  pièce 
with  poison,  and  he  weened  it  had  been  good 
drink,  and  because  the  child  was  thirsty  he 
took  the  pièce  with  poison  and  drank  freely  ; 
and  therewithal  suddenly  the  child  brast  and 
was  dead.  When  the  queen  of  Meliodas  wist 
of  the  death  of  her  son,  wit  ye  well  that  she  was 
heavy.  But  yet  the  king  understood  nothing  of 
her  treason.  Notwithstanding  the  queen  would 
not  leave  this,  but  eft  she  let  ordain  more 
poison,  and  put  it  in  a  pièce.  And  by  fortune 
King  Meliodas,  her  husband,  found  the  pièce 
with  wine  where  was  the  poison,  and  he  that 
was  much  thirsty  took  the  pièce  for  to  drink 
thereout.  And  as  he  would  hâve  drunken 
thereof  the  queen  espied  him,  and  then  she  ran 
unto  him,  and  pulled  the  pièce  from  him  sud- 
denly. The  king  marvelled  why  she  did  so, 
and  remembered  him  how  her  son  was  suddenly 
slain  with  poison.  And  then  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  said  :  Thou  false  traitress,  thou 
shalt  tell  me  what  manner  of  drink  this  is,  or 
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Tristram  else  I  shall  slay  thee.  And  therewith  he  pulled 
asks  a  out  hjs  sword,  and  sware  a  great  oath  that  he 
boon  should  slay  her  but  if  she  told  him  truth.  Ah  ! 
mercy,  my  lord,  said  she,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
ail.  And  then  she  told  him  why  she  would 
hâve  slain  Tristram,  because  her  children  should 
rejoice  his  land.  Well,  said  King  Meliodas, 
and  therefore  shall  ye  hâve  the  law.  And  so 
she  was  condemned  by  the  assent  of  the  barons 
to  be  burnt  ;  and  then  was  there  made  a  great 
lire,  and  right  as  she  was  at  the  fire  to  take  her 
exécution,  young  Tristram  kneeled  afore  King 
Meliodas,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  a  boon. 
I  will  well,  said  the  king  again.  Then  said 
young  Tristram,  Give  me  the  life  of  thy  queen, 
my  stepmother.  That  is  unrightfully  asked, 
said  King  Meliodas,  for  thou  ought  of  right  to 
hâte  her,  for  she  would  hâve  slain  thee  with  that 
poison  an  she  might  hâve  had  her  will  ;  and  for 
thy  sake  most  is  my  cause  that  she  should  die. 
Sir,  said  Tristram,  as  for  that,  I  beseech  you  of 
your  mercy  that  you  will  forgive  it  her,  and  as 
for  my  part,  God  forgive  it  her,  and  I  do  ;  and 
so  much  it  liked  your  highness  to  grant  me  my 
boon,  for  God's  love  I  require  you  hold  your 
promise.  Sithen  it  is  so,  said  the  King,  I  will 
that  ye  hâve  her  life.  Then,  said  the  king,  I 
give  her  to  you,  and  go  ye  to  the  fire  and  take 
her,  and  do  with  her  what  ye  will.  So  Sir 
Tristram  went  to  the  fire,  and  by  the  command- 
ment  of  the  king  delivered  her  from  the  death. 
But  after  that  King  Meliodas  would  never  hâve 
ado  with  her  as  at  bed  and  board.  But  by  the 
good  means  of  young  Tristram  he   made  the 
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king   and   her    accorded.     But  then    the    king  'The 

would   not   suffer  young  Tristram  to  abide  no  ^°0^  °/ 

lonrer  in  his  court.  Slr  Tnst" 

to  rajn 

CHAPTER  III.  How  Sir  Tristram  was 
sent  Into  France,  and  bad  one  to  govern 
him  named  Gouvernail,  and  how  ne  learned 
to  harp,  hawk,  and  hunt.  And  then  he  let 
ordain  a  gentleman  that  was  well  learned  and 
taught,  his  name  was  Gouvernail  ;  and  then 
he  sent  young  Tristram  with  Gouvernail  into 
France  to  learn  the  language,  and  nurture,  and 
deeds  of  arms.  And  there  was  Tristram  more 
than  seven  years.  And  then  when  he  well 
could  speak  the  language,  and  had  learned  ail 
that  he  might  learn  in  that  country,  then  he 
came  home  to  his  father,  King  Meliodas,  again. 
And  so  Tristram  learned  to  be  an  harper  pass- 
ing  ail  other,  that  there  was  none  such  called  in 
no  country,  and  so  on  harping  and  on  instru- 
ments of  music  he  applied  him  in  his  youth  for 
to  learn.  And  after,  as  he  growed  in  might 
and  strength,  he  laboured  ever  in  hunting  and 
in  hawking,  so  that  never  gentleman  more,  that 
ever  we  heard  read  of.  And  as  the  book  saith, 
he  began  good  measures  of  blowing  of  beasts  of 
venery,  and  beasts  of  chase,  and  ail  manner  of 
vermin,  and  ail  thèse  terms  we  hâve  yet  of 
hawking  and  hunting.  And  therefore  the  book 
of  venery,  of  hawking,  and  hunting,  is  called 
the  book  of  Sir  Tristram.  Wherefore,  as  me- 
seemeth,  ail  gentlemen  that  bear  old  arms  ought 
of  right  to  honour  Sir  Tristram  for  the  goodly 
terms  that  gentlemen  hâve  and  use,  and  shall  to  the 
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King  of  day  of  doom,  that  thereby  in  a  manner  ail  men  of 
Ireland  worship  may  dissever  a  gentleman  from  a  yeoraan, 
asks  an(j  £rom  a  yeoman  a  villain.    For  he  that  gentle 
Cornwall  '■?  w*^  draw  njm  unto  gentle  tatçhes,  and  to  follow 
the  customs  of  noble  gentlemen.    Thus  Sir  Tris- 
tram  endured  in  Cornwall  until  he  was  big  and 
strong,  of  the  âge  of  nineteen  years.     And  then 
the  King  Meliodas  had  great  joy  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  so  had  the  queen,  his  wife.     For  ever  after 
in  her  life,  because  Sir  Tristram  saved  her  from 
the   fire,    she  did  never   hâte  him   more   after, 
but  loved   him   ever  after,  and  gave  Tristram 
many  great  gifts  ;  for  every  estate  loved  him, 
where  that  he  went. 

CHAPTER  IV.  How  Sir  Marhaus  came 
out  of  Ireland  for  to  ask  truage  of  Cornwall, 
or  else  he  would  fight  therefore.  Then  it 
befell  that  King  Anguish  of  Ireland  sent  unto 
King  Mark  of  Cornwall  for  his  truage,  that 
Cornwall  had  paid  many  winters.  And  ail  that 
time  King  Mark  was  behind  of  the  truage  for 
seven  years.  And  King  Mark  and  his  barons 
gave  unto  the  messenger  of  Ireland  thèse  words 
and  answer,  that  they  would  none  pay  ;  and  bade 
the  messenger  go  unto  his  King  Anguish,  And 
tell  him  we  will  pay  him  no  truage,  but  tell 
your  lord,  an  he  will  always  hâve  truage  of  us 
of  Cornwall,  bid  him  send  a  trusty  knight  of 
his  land,  that  will  fight  for  his  right,  and  we 
shall  find  another  for  to  défend  our  right. 
With  this  answer  the  messengers  departed  into 
Ireland.  And  when  King  Anguish  understood 
the  answer  of  the  messengers  he  was  wonderly 
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wroth.  And  then  he  called  unto  him  Sir  Corn- 
Marhaus,  the  good  knight,  that  was  nobly  wall's 
proved,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Table  Round.  answer 
And  this  Marhaus  was  brother  unto  the  queen 
of  Ireland.  Then  the  king  said  thus  :  Fair 
brother,  Sir  Marhaus,  I  pray  you  go  into 
Cornwall  for  my  sake,  and  do  battle  for  our 
truage  that  of  right  we  ought  to  hâve  ;  and 
whatsomever  ye  spend  ye  shall  hâve  sufficiently 
more  than  ye  shall  need.  Sir,  said  Marhaus, 
wit  ye  well  that  I  shall  not  be  loath  to  do  battle 
in  the  right  of  you  and  your  land  with  the  best 
knight  of  the  Table  Round  ;  for  I  know  them, 
for  the  most  part,  what  be  their  deeds  ;  and 
for  to  advance  my  deeds  and  to  increase  my 
worship  I  will  right  gladly  go  unto  this  journey 
for  our  right.  So  in  ail  haste  there  was  made 
purveyance  for  Sir  Marhaus,  and  he  had  ail 
things  that  to  him  needed  ;  and  so  he  departed 
out  of  Ireland,  and  arrived  up  in  Cornwall  even 
fast  by  the  Castle  of  Tintagil.  And  when  King 
Mark  understood  that  he  was  there  arrived  to 
fight  for  Ireland,  then  made  King  Mark  great 
sorrow  when  he  understood  that  the  good  and 
noble  knight  Sir  Marhaus  was  corne.  For 
they  knew  no  knight  that  durst  hâve  ado  with 
him.  For  at  that  time  Sir  Marhaus  was  called 
one  of  the  famousest  and  renowned  knights  of 
the  world.  And  thus  Sir  Marhaus  abode  in 
the  sea,  and  every  day  he  sent  unto  King  Mark 
for  to  pay  the  truage  that  was  behind  of  seven 
year,  other-else  to  find  a  knight  to  fight  with 
him  for  the  truage.  This  manner  of  message 
Sir    Marhaus    sent   daily    unto    King    Mark. 
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A  cham-  Then  they  of  Cornwall  let  make  cries  iti  every 
pion  for  place,    that    what    knight    would    fight    for    to 

Cornwa  gaye  ^  truage  0f  Cornwall,  he  should  be 
rewarded  so  that  he  should  fare  the  better  the 
term  of  his  life.  Then  some  of  the  barons 
said  to  King  Mark,  and  counselled  him  to  send 
to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  for  to  seek  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake,  that  was  that  time  named 
for  the  marvelloust  knight  of  ail  the  world 
Then  there  were  some  other  barons  that 
counselled  the  king  not  to  do  so,  and  said  that 
it  was  labour  in  vain,  because  Sir  Marhaus 
was  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  therefore  any 
of  them  will  be  loath  to  hâve  ado  with  other, 
but  if  it  were  any  knight  at  his  own  request 
would  fight  disguised  and  unknown.  So  the 
king  and  ail  his  barons  assented  that  it  was  no 
bote  to  seek  any  knight  of  the  Round  Table. 
This  meanwhile  came  the  language  and  the 
noise  unto  King  Meliodas,  how  that  Sir 
Marhaus  abode  battle  fast  by  Tintagil,  and 
how  King  Mark  could  find  no  manner  knight 
to  fight  for  him.  When  young  Tristram  heard 
of  this  he  was  wroth,  and  sore  ashamed  that 
there  durst  no  knight  in  Cornwall  hâve  ado 
with  Sir  Marhaus  of  Ireland. 

CHAPTER  V.  How  Tristram  enterprized 
the  battle  to  fight  for  the  trùage  of 
Cornwall,   and  how  he  was  made  knight. 

Therewithal  Tristram  went  unto  his  father, 
King  Meliodas,  and  asked  him  counsel  what 
was  best  to  do  for  to  recover  Cornwall  from 
truage.     For,  as  meseemeth,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
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it  were  shame  that   Sir   Marhaus,  the   queen's  Tristram 

brother  of  Ireland,  should  go  away  unless  that  goes  to 

he   were   foughten   withal.     As   for   that,    said  ("ornwa-" 

King  Meliodas,  wit  you  well,  son  Tristram,  that 

Sir  Marhaus  is  called  one  of  the  best  knights  of 

the  world,  and  Knight  of  the  Table  Round;  and 

therefore  I  know  no  knight  in  this  country  that 

is   able   to   match  with   him.       Alas,    said   Sir 

Tristram,  that  I  am  not  made  knight  ;   and  if 

Sir  Marhaus  should  thus  départ  into   Ireland, 

God  let   me   never   hâve  worship  :  an  I   were 

made   knight  I   should   match  him.     And  sir, 

said  Tristram,  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  ride 

to   King  Mark  ;    and  so    ye  be  not   displeased 

of  King  Mark  will  I  be  made  knight.     I  wilJ 

well,  said   King  Meliodas,  that  ye  be  ruled  as 

your  courage  will  rule  you.     Then  Sir  Tristram 

thanked  his  father  much.     And  then  he  made 

him    ready    to    ride    into    Cornwall.       In    the 

meanwhile  there  came  a  messenger  with  letters 

of    love    from     King    Faramon    of   France's 

daughter    unto    Sir    Tristram,    that    were    full 

piteous  letters,  and  in  them  were  written  many 

complaints  of  love  ;    but  Sir  Tristram  had  no 

joy  of  her  letters  nor  regard  unto   her.      AJso 

she  sent  him  a  little  brachet  that  was  passing 

fair.       But   when   the   king's    daughter   under- 

stood  that  Sir  Tristram  would  not  love  her,  as 

the  book  saith,  she  died  for  sorrow.     And  then 

the  same  squire  that  brought  the  letter  and  the 

brachet  came  again  unto  Sir  Tristram,  as  after 

ye  shail  hear   in  the  taie.      So  this   young  Sir 

Tristram    rode   unto   his    eme    King   Mark   of 

Cornwall.     And  when  he  came  there  he  heard 
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Tristram  say  that  there  would  no  knight  fight  with  Sir 
knighted  Marhaus.  Then  yede  Sir  Tristram  unto  his 
eme  and  said  :  Sir,  if  ye  will  give  me  the 
order  of  knighthood,  I  will  do  battle  with  Sir 
Marhaus.  What  are  ye,  said  the  king,  and 
from  whence  be  ye  corne  ?  Sir,  said  Tristram, 
I  corne  from  King  Meliodas  that  wedded  your 
sister,  and  a  gentleman  wit  ye  well  I  am. 
King  Mark  beheld  Sir  Tristram  and  saw  that 
he  was  but  a  young  man  of  âge,  but  he  was 
passingly  well  made  and  big.  Fair  sir,  said  the 
king,  what  is  your  name,  and  where  were  ye 
born  ?  Sir,  said  he  again,  my  name  is  Tristram, 
and  in  the  country  of  Liones  was  I  born.  Ye 
say  well,  said  the  king  ;  and  if  ye  will  do  this 
battle  I  shall  make  you  knight.  Therefore  I 
corne  to  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  for  none 
other  cause.  But  then  King  Mark  made  him 
knight.  And  therewithal,  anon  as  he  had  made 
him  knight,  he  sent  a  messenger  unto  Sir 
Marhaus  with  letters  that  said  that  he  had  found 
a  young  knight  ready  for  to  take  the  battle  to 
the  uttermost.  It  may  well  be,  said  Sir 
Marhaus  ;  but  tell  King  Mark  I  will  not  fight 
with  no  knight  but  he  be  of  blood  royal,  that 
is  to  say,  outher  king's  son,  outher  queen's  son, 
born  of  a  prince  or  princess.  When  King 
Mark  understood  that,  he  sent  for  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones  and  told  him  what  was  the  answer 
of  Sir  Marhaus.  Then  said  Sir  Tristram  : 
Sithen  that  he  sayeth  so,  let  him  wit  that  I 
am  corne  of  father  side  and  mother  side  of  as 
noble  blood  as  he  is  :  for,  sir,  now  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  King  Meliodas'  son,  born  of 
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your  own  sister,  Dame  Elizabeth,  that  died  in  He  goes 
the  forest  in  the  birth  of  me.  O  Jesu,  said  t°  see^ 
King  Mark,  ye  are  welcome  fair  nephew  to  me.  jyj—haus 
Then  in  ail  the  haste  the  king  let  horse  Sir 
Tristram,  and  armed  him  in  the  best  manner 
that  might  be  had  or  gotten  for  gold  or  silver. 
And  then  King  Mark  sent  unto  Sir  Marhaus, 
and  did  him  to  wit  that  a  better  born  man  than 
he  was  himself  should  fight  with  him,  and  his 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  gotten  of 
King  Meliodas,  and  born  of  King  Mark's 
sister.  Then  was  Sir  Marhaus  glad  and  blithe 
that  he  should  fight  with  such  a  gentleman. 
And  so  by  the  assent  of  King  Mark  and  of  Sir 
Marhaus  they  let  ordain  that  they  should  fight 
within  an  island  nigh  Sir  Marhaus'  ships  ;  and 
so  was  Sir  Tristram  put  into  a  vessel  both  his 
horse  and  he,  and  ail  that  to  him  longed  both 
for  his  body  and  for  his  horse.  Sir  Tristram 
lacked  nothing.  And  when  King  Mark  and 
his  barons  of  Cornwall  beheld  how  young  Sir 
Tristram  departed  with  such  a  carriage  to  fight 
for  the  right  of  Cornwall,  there  was  neither 
man  nor  woman  of  worship  but  they  wept  to 
see  and  understand  so  young  a  knight  to  jeopardy 
himself  for  their  right. 

CHAPTER  VI.  How  Sir  Tristram  arrived 
into  the  Island  for  to  furnish  the  battle 
with  Sir  Marhaus.  So  to  shorten  this  taie, 
when  Sir  Tristram  was  arrived  within  the 
island  he  looked  to  the  farther  side,  and  there 
he  saw  at  an  anchor  six  ships  nigh  to  the  land  ; 
and   under  the  shadow   of  the  ships   upon   the 

VOL.   II.  E 
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He  sees  land,  there  hoved  the  noble  knight,  Sir  Mar- 
Sir  haus  of  Ireland.  Then  Sir  Tristram  com- 
Marhaus  mancled  his  servant  Gouvernail  to  bring  his 
horse  to  the  land,  and  dress  his  harness  at  ail 
manner  of  rights.  And  then  when  he  had  so 
done  he  mounted  upon  his  horse  ;  and  when 
he  was  in  his  saddle  well  apparelled,  and  his 
shield  dressed  upon  his  shoulder,  Tristram 
asked  Gouvernail,  Where  is  this  knight  that  I 
shall  hâve  ado  withal  ?  Sir,  said  Gouvernail,  see 
ye  him  not  ?  I  weened  ye  had  seen  him  ;  yonder 
he  hoveth  under  the  umbre  of  his  ships  on 
horseback,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand  and  his 
shield  upon  his  shoulder.  That  is  truth,  said 
the  noble  knight,  Sir  Tristram,  now  I  see  him 
well  enough.  Then  he  commanded  his  servant 
Gouvernail  to  go  to  his  vessel  again  :  And  com- 
mend  me  unto  mine  eme  King  Mark,  and  pray 
him  if  that  I  be  slain  in  this  battle  for  to  inter 
my  body  as  him  seemed  best  ;  and  as  for  me, 
let  him  wit  that  I  will  never  yield  me  for 
cowardice  ;  and  if  I  be  slain  and  flee  not,  then 
they  hâve  lost  no  truage  for  me  ;  and  if  so  be 
that  I  flee  or  yield  me  as  recréant,  bid  mine 
eme  never  bury  me  in  Christian  burials.  And 
upon  thy  life,  said  Sir  Tristram  to  Gouvernail, 
corne  thou  not  nigh  this  island  till  that  thou 
see  me  overcome  or  slain,  or  else  that  I  win 
yonder  knight.  So  either  departed  from  other 
sore  weeping. 
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CHAPTBR  VIL    How  Sir  Tristram]  fought  and  has 

against    Sir   Marhaus   and    achieved   his  speech 

battle,  and  how  Sir  Marhaus  fled  to  his  witlî  him 

ship.       And    then     Sir    Marhaus    avised    Sir 

Tristram,  and   said  thus  :    Young   knight,    Sir 

Tristram,   what  dost  thou   hère  ?  me  sore  re- 

penteth   of  thy   courage,   for   wit   thou  well   I 

hâve  been  assayed,  and  the  best  knights  of  this 

land  hâve  been  assayed  of  my  hand  ;  and  also 

I  hâve   matched  with  the  best  knights  of  the 

world,  and  therefore  by  my  counsel  return  again 

unto  thy  vessel.     And  fair  knight,  and  well- 

proved   knight,   said   Sir  Tristram,   thou    shalt 

well  wit  I  may  not  forsake  thee  in  this  quarrel, 

for  I  am  for  thy  sake  made  knight.     And  thou 

shalt  well  wit  that  I   am    a   king's   son  born, 

and  gotten  upon  a  queen  ;  and  such  promise  I 

hâve  made  at  my  uncle's  request  and  mine  own 

seeking,  that  I   shall  fight  with  thee  unto  the 

uttermost,  and  deliver  Cornwall  from   the  old 

truage.     And  also  wit  thou  well,  Sir  Marhaus, 

that  this  is  the  greatest  cause  that  thou  couragest 

me  to  hâve  ado  with  thee,  for  thou  art  called 

one  of  the  most  renowned  knights  of  the  world, 

and  because  of  that  noise  and  famé  that   thou 

hast  thou  givest  me  courage  to  hâve  ado  with 

thee,   for  never   yet  was   I    proved  with   good 

knight  ;   and  sithen  I  took  the  order  of  knight- 

hood  this  day,  I  am  well  pleased  that  I   may 

hâve  ado  with  so  good  a  knight  as  thou  art.    And 

now  wit  thou  well,  Sir  Marhaus,  that  I  cast  me 

to  get  worship  on  thy  body  ;  and  if  that  I  be  not 

proved,  I  trust  to  God  that  I  shall  be  worship- 

fully  proved  upon  thy  body,  and  to  deliver  the 
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Theyfight  country  of  Cornwall  for  ever  from  ail  manner 
of  truage  from  Ireland  for  ever.  When  Sir 
Marhaus  had  heard  him  say  what  he  wquld,  he 
said  then  thus  again  :  F  air  knight,  sithen  it  is 
so  that  thou  castest  to  win  worship  of  me,  I  let 
thee  wit  worship  may  thou  none  lose  by  me  if 
thou  mayest  stand  me  three  strokes  ;  for  I  let 
thee  wit  for  my  noble  deeds,  proved  and  seen, 
King  Arthur  made  me  Knight  of  the  Table 
Round.  Then  they  began  to  feutre  their  spears, 
and  they  met  so  fiercely  together  that  they 
smote  either  other  down,  both  horse  and  ail. 
But  Sir  Marhaus  smote  Sir  Tristram  a  great 
wound  in  the  side  with  his  spear,  and  then 
they  avoided  their  horses,  and  pulled  out 
their  swords,  and  threw  their  shields  afore 
them.  And'  then  they  lashed  together  as 
men  that  were  wild  and  courageous.  And 
when  they  had  stricken  so  together  long,  then 
they  left  their  strokes,  and  foined  at  their 
breaths  and  visors  ;  and  when  they  saw  that 
that  might  not  prevail  them,  then  they  hurtled 
together  like  rams  to  bear  either  other  down. 
Thus  they  fought  still  more  than  half  a  day,  and 
either  were  wounded  passing  sore,  that  the  blood 
ran  down  freshly  from  them  upon  the  ground. 
By  then  Sir  Tristram  waxed  more  fresher  than 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  better  winded  and  bigger  ;  and 
with  a  mighty  stroke  he  smote  Sir  Marhaus  upon 
the  helm  such  a  buffet  that  it  went'through  his 
helm,  and  through  the  coif  of  steel,  and  through 
the  brain-pan,  and  the  sword  stuck  so  fast  in 
the  helm  and  in  his  brain-pan  that  Sir  Trist- 
ram pulled  thrice  at  his  sword  or  ever  he  might 
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pull  it  out  frora  his  head  ;  and  there  Marhaus  Sir 

fell  down  on  his  knees,  the  edge  of  Tristram's  Tristram 

sword   left   in    his    brain-pan.     And    suddenly  ?*"";[  *  e 

Sir   Marhaus    rose    grovelling,    and    threw    his 

sword  and  his  shield  from  him,  and  so  ran  to 

his  ships  and  fled  his  way,   and   Sir   Tristram 

had  ever  his  shield  and  his  sword.     And  when 

Sir  Tristram  saw  Sir  Marhaus  withdraw  him, 

he  said  :  Ah  !    Sir  Knight  of  the  Round  Table, 

why  withdrawest  thou   thee  ?  thou  dost  thyself 

and  thy  kin  great  shame,  for  I  am  but  a  young 

knight,  or  now  I  was  never  proved,  and  rather 

than  I   should  withdraw  me  from  thee,  I  had 

rather    be    hewn    in   an   hundred    pièces.     Sir 

Marhaus  answered  no  word  but  yede  his  way 

sore    groaning.      Well,    Sir    Knight,    said    Sir 

Tristram,  I   promise  thee  thy  sword  and  thy 

shield  shall   be  mine  ;  and   thy   shield  shall   I 

wear  in  ail  places  where  I    ride  on  mine  ad- 

ventures,  and  in  the  sight  of  King  Arthur  and 

ail  the  Round  Table. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  How  Sir  Marhaus  after 
that  he  was  arrived  in  Ireland  died  of  the 
stroke  that  Sir  Tristram  had  given  him, 
and  how  Tristram  was  hurt.  Anon  Sir 
Marhaus  and  his  fellowship  departed  into  Ireland. 
And  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  king,  his  brother, 
he  let  search  his  wounds.  And  when  his  head 
was  searched  a  pièce  of  Sir  Tristram's  sword 
was  found  therein,  and  might  never  be  had  out 
of  his  head  for  no  surgeons,  and  so  he  died  of 
Sir  Tristram's  sword  ;  and  that  pièce  of  the 
sword  the  queen,  his  sister,  kept  it  for  ever  with 
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but  is  sore  her,  for  she  thought  to  be  revenged  an  she 
wounded  might.  Now  turn  we  again  unto  Sir  Tristram, 
that  was  sore  wounded,  and  full  sore  bled  that 
he  might  not  within  a  little  while,  when  he  had 
taken  cold,  unnethe  stir  him  of  his  limbs.  And 
then  he  set  him  down  softly  upon  a  little  hill, 
and  bled  fast.  Then  anon  came  Gouvernail, 
his  man,  with  his  vessel  ;  and  the  king  and  his 
barons  came  with  procession  against  him.  And 
when  he  was  corne  unto  the  land,  King  Mark 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  the  king  and  Sir 
Dinas,  the  seneschal,  led  Sir  Tristram  into  the 
castle  of  Tintagil.  And  then  was  he  searched 
in  the  best  manner,  and  laid  in  his  bed.  And 
when  King  Mark  saw  his  wounds  he  wept 
heartily,  and  so  did  ail  his  lords.  So  God  me 
help,  said  King  Mark,  I  would  not  for  ail  my 
lands  that  my  nephew  died.  So  Sir  Tristram 
lay  there  a  month  and  more,  and  ever  he  was 
like  to  die  of  that  stroke  that  Sir  Marhaus  smote 
him  first  with  the  spear.  For,  as  the  French 
book  saith,  the  spear's  head  was  envenomed, 
that  Sir  Tristram  might  not  be  whole.  Then 
was  King  Mark  and  ail  his  barons  passing  heavy, 
for  they  deemed  none  other  but  that  Sir  Tristram 
should  not  recover.  Then  the  king  let  send 
after  ail  manner  of  leeches  and  surgeons,  both 
unto  men  and  women,  and  there  was  none  that 
would  behote  him  the  life.  Then  came  there  a 
lady  that  was  a  right  wise  lady,  and  she  said 
plainly  unto  King  Mark,  and  to  Sir  Tristram, 
and  to  ail  his  barons,  that  he  should  never  be 
whole  but  if  Sir  Tristram  went  in  the  same 
country  that  the  venom  came  from,  and  in  that 
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country   should   he   be    holpen    or   else    never.  He  goea 

Thus  said  the  lady  unto  the  king.    When  King  *°  Ireland 

Mark  understopd   that,  he  let  puryey  for   Sir 

Tristram    a    fair    vessel,    well    victualled,    and 

therein  was  put  Sir  Tristram,  and  Gouvernail 

with  him,  and  Sir  Tristram  took  his  harp  with 

him,  and  so  he  was  put  into  the  sea  to  sail  into 

Ireland  ;   and  so  by  good  fortune  he  arrived  up 

in  Ireland,  even  fast  by  a  castle  where  the  king 

and  the  queen  was  ;   and  at  his  arrivai  he  sat 

and  harped  in  his  bed  a  merry  lay,  such  one 

heard  they  never  none  in  Ireland   before   that 

time.     And  when  it  was  told  the  king  and  the 

queen  of  such  a  knight  that  was  such  an  harper, 

anon  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  let  search  his 

wounds,  and  then  asked  him  his  name.     Then 

he  answered,  I   am  01   the  country  of  Liones, 

and    my    name    is    Tramtrist,    that    thus    was 

wounded  in   a   battle  as  I  fought  for  a  lady' s 

right.     So  God  me  help,  said  King  Anguish, 

ye  shall  hâve  ail  the  help  in  this  land  that  ye 

may  hâve  hère  ;   but  I  let  you  wit,  in  Cornwall 

I  had  a  great  loss  as  ever  had  king,  for  there  I 

lost  the  best  knight  of  the  world  ;    his   name 

was  Marhaus,  a  full  noble  knight,  and  Knight 

of  the   Table    Round  ;   and  there  he  told  Sir 

Tristram  wherefore  Sir  Marhaus  was  slain.      Sir 

Tristram  made  semblaunt  as  he  had  been  sorry, 

and  better  knew  he  how  it  was  than  the  king. 

CHAPTER  IX.  How  Sir  Tristram  was  put 
to  the  keeping  of  La  Beaie  Isoud  first  for  to 
be  healed  of  his  wound.  Then  the  king  for 
great  favour  made  Tramtrist  to  be  put  in  his 
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La  Beale  daughter's  ward  and  keeping,  because  she  was 
Isoud  a  noble  surgeon.  And  when  she  had  searched 
him  she  found  in  the  bottom  of  his  wound  that 
therein  w*is  poison,  and  so  she  healed  him  within 
a  while  ;  and  therefore  Tramtrist  cast  great  love 
to  La  Beale  Isoud,  for  she  was  at  that  time  the 
fairest  maid  and  lady  of  the  world.  And  there 
Tramtrist  learned  her  to  harp,  and  she  began  to 
hâve  a  great  fantasy  unto  him.  And  at  that 
time  Sir  Palamides,  the  Saracen,  was  in  that 
country,  and  well  cherished  with  the  king  and 
the  queen.  And  every  day  Sir  Palamides  drew 
unto  La  Beale  Isoud  and  proffered  her  many 
gifts,  for  he  loved  her  passingly  well.  Ail  that 
espied  Tramtrist,  and  fuîl  well  knew  he  Sir 
Palamides  for  a  noble  knight  and  a  mighty  man. 
And  wit  you  well  Sir  Tramtrist  had  great 
despite  at  Sir  Palamides,  for  La  Beale  Isoud 
told  Tramtrist  that  Palamides  was  in  will  to  be 
christened  for  her  sake.  Thus  was  there  great 
envy  betwixt  Tramtrist  and  Sir  Palamides. 
Then  it  befell  that  King  Anguish  let  cry  a  great 
jousts  and  a  great  tournament  for  a  lady  that 
was  called  the  Lady  of  the  Laundes,  and  she  was 
nigh  cousin  unto  the  king.  And  what  man  won 
her,  three  days  after  he  should  wed  her  and 
hâve  ail  her  lands.  This  cry  was  made  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  also  in  France 
and  in  Brittany.  It  befell  upon  a  day  La  Beale 
Isoud  came  unto  Sir  Tramtrist,  and  told  him  of 
this  tournament.  He  answered  and  said  :  F  air 
lady,  I  am  but  a  feeble  knight,  and  but  late  I 
had  been  dead  had  not  your  good  ladyship  been. 
Now,  fair  lady,  what  would  ye  I  should  do  in 
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this  matter  ?  well  ye  wot,  my  lady,  that  I  The 
may  not  joust.  Ah,  Tramtrist,  said  La  Beale  tourna- 
is soud,  why  will  ye  not  hâve  ado  at  that  tourna-  ment 
ment  ?  well  I  wot  Sir  Palamides  shall  be  there, 
and  to  do  what  he  may  ;  and  therefore  Tram- 
trist, I  pray  you  for  to  be  there,  for  else  Sir 
Palamides  is  like  to  win  the  degree.  Madam, 
said  Tramtrist,  as  for  that,  it  may  be  so,  for  he 
is  a  proved  knight,  and  I  am  but  a  young  knight 
and  late  made  ;  and  the  first  battle  that  I  did  it 
mishapped  me  to  be  sore  wounded  as  ye  see. 
But  an  I  wist  ye  would  be  my  better  lady,  at 
that  tournament  I  will  be,  so  that  ye  will  keep 
my  counsel  and  let  no  créature  hâve  knowledge 
that  I  shall  joust  but  yourself,  and  such  as  ye 
will  to  keep  your  counsel  ;  my  poor  person  shall 
I  jeopard  there  for  your  sake,  that,  peradventure, 
Sir  Palamides  shall  know  when  that  I  come. 
Thereto,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  do  your  best, 
and  as  I  can,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  I  shall 
purvey  horse  and  armour  for  you  at  my  device. 
As  ye  will  so  be  it,  said  Sir  Tramtrist,  I  will  be 
at  your  commandment.  So  at  the  day  of  jousts 
there  came  Sir  Palamides  with  a  black  shield, 
and  he  overthrew  many  knights,  that  ail  the 
people  had  marvel  of  him.  For  he  put  to  the 
worse  Sir  Gawaine,  Gaheris,  Agravaine,  Bag- 
demagus,  Kay,  Dodias  le  Savage,  Sagramore  le 
Desirous,  Gumret  le  Petit,  and  Griflet  le  Fise 
de  Dieu.  Ail  thèse  the  first  day  Sir  Palamides 
struck  down  to  the  earth.  And  then  ail  manner 
of  knights  were  adread  of  Sir  Palamides,  and 
many  called  him  the  Knight  with  the  Black 
Shield.      So  that  day  Sir  Palamides  had  great 
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Sir  worship.  Then  came  King  Anguish  unto 
Palamides  Tramtrist,  and  asked  him  why  he  would  not 
Tramt  -et  joust'  Sir,  he  said,  I  was  but  late  hurt,  and  as 
yet  I  dare  not  adventure  me.  Then  came  there 
the  same  squire  that  was  sent  from  the  king's 
daughter  of  France  unto  Sir  Tristram.  And 
when  he  had  espied  Sir  Tristram  he  fell  flat  to 
his  feet.  Ail  that  espied  La  Beale  Isoud,  what 
courtesy  the  squire  made  unto  Sir  Tristram. 
And  therewithal  suddenly  Sir  Tristram  ran 
unto  his  squire,  whose  name  was  Hebes  le 
Rerioumes,  and  prayed  him  heartily  in  no  wise 
to  tell  his  name.  Sir,  said  Hebes,  I  will  not 
discover  your  name  but  if  ye  command  me. 

CHAPTER  X.  flow  Sir  Tristram  won  tbe 
degree  at  a  tournament  in  Iretand,  and 
there  made  Palamides  to  bear  no  more 
barness  in  a  year.  Then  Sir  Tristram  asked 
him  what  he  did  in  those  countries.  Sir,  he 
said,  I  came  hither  with  Sir  Gawaine  for  to  be 
made  knight,  and  if  it  please  you,  of  your  hands 
that  I  may  be  made  knight.  Await  upon  me 
as  to-morn  secretly,  and  in  the  field  I  shall  make 
you  a  knight.  Then  had  La  Beale  Isoud  great 
suspicion  unto  Tramtrist,  that  he  was  some  man 
of  worship  proved,  and  therewith  she  comforted 
herself,  and  cast  more  love  unto  him  than  she 
had  done  totore.  And  so  on  the  morn  Sir 
Palamides  made  him  ready  to  corne  into  the 
field  as  he  did  the  first  day.  And  there  he 
smote  down  the  king  with  the  hundred  knights, 
and  the  King  of  Scots.  Then  had  La  Beale 
Isoud  ordained  and  well  arrayed  Sir  Tristram 
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in  white  horse  and  harness.  And  right  so  she  They 
let  put  him  out  at  a  privy  postern,  and  so  he  joust 
came  into  the  field  as  it  had  been  a  bright  angel. 
And  anon  Sir  Palamides  espied  him,  and  there- 
with  he  feutred  a  spear  unto  Sir  Tramtrist,  and 
he  again  unto  him.  And  there  Sir  Tristram 
smote  down  Sir  Palamides  unto  the  earth. 
And  then  there  was  a  great  noise  of  people  : 
some  said  Sir  Palamides  had  a  fall,  some  said 
the  Knight  with  the  Black  Shield  had  a  fall. 
And  wit  you  well  La  Beale  Isoud  was  passing 
glad.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  fellows 
nine  had  marvel  what  knight  it  might  be  that 
had  smitten  down  Sir  Palamides.  Then  would 
there  none  joust  with  Tramtrist,  but  ail  that 
there  were  forsook  him,  most  and  least.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  made  Hebes  a  knight,  and  caused 
him  to  put  himself  forth,  and  did  right  well  that 
day.  So  after  Sir  Hebes  held  him  with  Sir 
Tristram.  And  when  Sir  Palamides  had  re- 
ceived  this  fall,  wit  ye  well  that  he  was  sore 
ashamed,  and  as  privily  as  he  might  he  with- 
drew  him  out  of  the  field.  Ail  that  espied  Sir 
Tristram,  and  lightly  he  rode  after  Sir  Palamides 
and  overtook  him,  and  bade  him  turn,  for  better 
he  would  essay  him  or  ever  he  departed.  Then 
Sir  Palamides  turned  him,  and  either  lashed  at 
other  with  their  swords.  But  at  the  first  stroke 
Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Palamides,  and  gave 
him  such  a  stroke  upon  the  head  that  he  fell  to 
the  earth.  So  then  Tristram  bade  yield  him, 
and  do  his  commandment,  or  else  he  would 
slay  him.  When  Sir  Palamides  beheld  his 
countenance,  he  dread  his  buffets   so,  that  he 
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Tristram  granted  ail  his  askings.     Well    said,   said   Sir 

over-  Tristram,  this  shall  be  your  charge.    First,  upon 

cornes  ^ajn  Q£  y0ur  jj£e  t^at  ye  forga^g  my  lacjy  La 

ides  -Beale  Isoud,  and  in  no  manner  wise  that  ye 
draw  not  to  her.  Also  this  twelvemonth  and  a 
day  that  ye  bear  none  armour  nor  none  harness 
of  war.  Now  promise  me  this,  or  hère  shalt 
thou  die.  Alas,  said  Palamides,  for  ever  am  I 
ashamed.  Then  he  sware  as  Sir  Tristram  had 
commanded  him.  Then  for  despite  and  anger 
Sir  Palamides  eut  off  his  harness,  and  threw 
them  away.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  turned  again 
to  the  castle  where  was  La  Beale  Isoud  ;  and 
by  the  way  he  met  with  a  damosel  that  asked 
after  Sir  Launcelot,  that  won  the  Dolorous 
Guard  worshipfully  ;  and  this  damosel  asked 
Sir  Tristram  what  he  was.  For  it  was  told  her 
that  it  was  he  that  smote  down  Sir  Palamides, 
by  whom  the  ten  knights  of  King  Arthur's 
were  smitten  down.  Then  the  damosel  prayed 
Sir  Tristram  to  tell  her  what  he  was,  and 
whether  that  he  were  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
for  she  deemed  that  there  was  no  knight  in 
the  world  might  do  such  deeds  of  arms  but 
if  it  were  Launcelot.  Fair  damosel,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  wit  ye  well  that  I  am  not  Sir  Launce- 
lot, for  I  was  never  of  such  prowess,  but  in 
God  is  ail  that  he  may  make  me  as  good 
a  knight  as  the  good  knight  Sir  Launcelot. 
Now,  gentle  knight,  said  she,  put  up  thy  visor  ; 
and  when  she  beheld  his  visage  she  thought 
she  saw  never  a  better  man's  visage,  nor  a 
better  faring  knight.  And  then  when  the 
damosel  knew  certainly  that    he  was  not    Sir 
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Launcelot,  then  she  took  her  leave,  and  departed  Tram- 
from  him.     And  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  privily  trist  s 
unto   the    postern,   where   kept   him    La   Beale  swor 
Isoud,  and  there  she  made  him  good  cheer,  and 
thanked    God  of  his   good   speed.       So   anon, 
within  a  while  the  king  and  the  queen  under- 
stood  that   it  was  Tramtrist  that   smote  down 
Sir  Palamides  ;    then  was    he   much  made  of, 
more  than  he  was  before.* 

CHAPTER  XL  How  the  queen  espied  that 
Sir  Tristram  had  slain  her  brother  Sir 
Marhaus  by  his  sword,  and  in  what  jeo- 
pardy  he  was.  Thus  was  Sir  Tramtrist  long 
there  well  cherished  with  the  king  and  the 
queen,  and  namely  with  La  Beale  Isoud.  So 
upon  a  day  the  queen  and  La  Beale  Isoud  made 
a  bayne  for  Sir  Tramtrist.  And  when  he  was 
in  his  bajne  the  queen  and  Isoud,  her  daughter, 
roamed  up  and  down  in  the  chamber  ;  and  there- 
whiles  Gouvernail  and  Hebes  attended  upon 
Tramtrist,  and  the  queen  beheld  his  sword 
thereas  it  lay  upon  his  bed.  And  then  by 
unhap  the  queen  drew  out  his  sword  and  beheld 
it  a  long  while,  and  both  they  thought  it  a 
passing  fair  sword  ;  but  within  a  foot  and  an 
half  of  the  point  there  was  a  great  pièce  thereof 
out-broken  of  the  edge.  And  when  the  queen 
espied  that  gap  in  the  sword,  she  remembered 
her  of  a  pièce  of  a  sword  that  was  found  in  the 
brain-pan  of  Sir  Marhaus,  the  good  knight  that 
was  her  brother.  Alas  then,  said  she  unto  her 
daughter,  La  Beale  Isoud,  this  is  the  same 
traitor  knight  that  slew  my  brother,  thine  eme. 
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Tramtrist  When  Isoud  heard  her  say  so  she  was  passing 
in  sore  abashed,  for  passing  well  she  loved  Tram- 

of  HsHfe  t"st'  an<^  ^  w  s^e  knew  tne  cruelness  of 
her  mother  the  queen.  Anon  therewithal  the 
queen  went  unto  her  own  chamber,  and  sought 
her  cofFer,  and  there  she  took  out  the  pièce 
of  the  sword  that  was  pulled  out  of  Sir  Mar- 
haus'  head  after  that  he  was  dead.  And  then 
she  ran  with  that  pièce  of  iron  to  the  sword 
that  lay  upon  the  bed.  And  when  she  put 
that  pièce  of  steel  and  iron  unto  the  sword, 
it  was  as  meet  as  it  might  be  when  it  was  new 
broken.  And  then  the  queen  gripped  that 
sword  in  her  hand  fiercely,  and  with  ail  her 
might  she  ran  straight  upon  Tramtrist  where  he 
sat  in  his  bayne,  and  there  she  had  rived  him 
through  had  not  Sir  Hebes  gotten  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pulled  the  sword  from  her,  and  else 
she  had  thrust  him  through.  Then  when  she 
was  let  of  her  evil  will  she  ran  to  the  King 
Anguish,  her  husband,  and  said  on  her  knees  : 

0  my  lord,  hère  hâve  ye  in  your  house  that 
traitor  knight  that  slew  my  brother  and  your 
servant,  that  noble  knight,  Sir  Marhaus.  Who 
is  that,  said  King  Anguish,  and  where  is  he  ? 
Sir,  she  said,  it  is  Sir  Tramtrist,  the  same 
knight  that  my  daughter  healed.  Al  as,  said 
the  king,  therefore  am  I  right  heavy,  for  he  is 
a  full  noble  knight  as  ever  I  saw  in  fîeld.      But 

1  charge  you,  said  the  king  to  the  queen,  that 
ye  hâve  not  ado  with  that  knight,  but  let  me 
deal  with  him.  Then  the  king  went  into  the 
chamber  unto  Sir  Tramtrist,  and  then  was  he 
gone  unto   his    chamber,    and    the   king  found 
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him  ail  ready  armed  to  mount  upon  his  horse.  Sir 
When  the  king  saw  him  ail  ready  armed  to  go  Tt-istram 
unto  horseback,  the  king  said  :  Nay,  Tramtrist,  u:Lseif 
it  will  not  avail  to   compare  thee  against  me  ; 
but  thus  much  I  shall  do  for  my  worship  and 
for  thy  love  ;  in  so  much  as  thou  art  within  my 
court  it  were  no  worship  for  me  to  slay  thee  : 
therefore  upon  this  condition  I  will  give  thee 
leave  for  to  départ  from  this  court  in  safety,  so 
thou  wilt  tell  me  who  was  thy  father,  and  what 
is  thy  name,  and  if  thou  slew  Sir  Marhaus,  my 
brother. 

CHAPTER  XII.  How  Sir  Tristrsm  de- 
parted  from  the  king  and  La  Beale  Isoud 
ont  of  Ireland  for  to  corne  into  Cornwall. 

Sir,  said  Tristram,  now  I  shall  tell  you  ail  the 
truth  :  my  father's  name  is  Sir  Meliodas,  King 
of  Liones,  and  my  mother  hight  Elizabeth, 
that  was  sister  unto  King  Mark  of  Cornwall  ; 
and  my  mother  died  of  me  in  the  forest,  and  be- 
cause  thereof  she  commanded  or  she  died  that 
when  I  were  christened  they  should  christen 
me  Tristram  ;  and  because  I  would  not  be 
known  in  this  country  I  turned  my  name  and 
let  me  call  Tramtrist  ;  and  for  the  truage 
of  Cornwall  I  fought  for  my  eme's  sake,  and 
for  the  right  of  Cornwall  that  ye  had  posseded 
many  years.  And  wit  ye  well,  said  Tristram 
unto  the  king,  I  did  the  battle  for  the  love  of 
mine  uncle,  King  Mark,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
country  of  Cornwall,  and  for  to  increase  mine 
honour  ;  for  that  same  day  that  I  fought  with 
Sir  Marhaus  I  was  made  knight,  and  never  or 
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He  then  did  I  battle  with  no  knight,  and  from  me 
départs  he  went  alive,  and  left  his  shield  and  his  sword 
1 01|  °d  behind.  So  God  me  help,  said  the  king,  I 
may  not  say  but  ye  did  as  a  knight  should,  and 
it  was  your  part  to  do  for  your  quarrel,  and 
to  increase  your  worship  as  a  knight  should  ; 
howbeit  I  may  not  maintain  you  in  this  country 
with  my  worship,  unless  that  I  should  displease 
my  barons,  and  my  wife  and  her  kin.  Sir,  said 
Tristram,  I  thank  you  of  your  good  lordship 
that  I  hâve  had  with  you  hère,  and  the  great 
goodness  my  lady,  your  daughter,  hath  shewed 
me,  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Tristram,  it  may  so 
happen  that  ye  shall  win  more  by  my  life  than 
by  my  death,  for  in  the  parts  of  England  it  may 
happen  I  may  do  you  service  at  some  season, 
that  ye  shall  be  glad  that  ever  ye  shewed  me 
your  good  lordship.  With  more  I  promise 
you  as  I  am  true  knight,  that  in  ail  places  I 
shall  be  my  lady,  your  daughter's,  servant  and 
knight  in  right  and  in  wrong,  and  I  shall  never 
fail  her  to  do  as  much  as  a  knight  may  do. 
Also  I  beseech  your  good  grâce  that  I  may 
take  my  leave  at  my  lady,  your  daughter,  and  at 
ail  the  barons  and  knights.  I  will  well,  said 
the  king.  Then  Sir  Tristram  went  unto  La 
Beale  Isoud  and  took  his  leave  of  her.  And 
then  he  told  her  ail,  what  he  was,  and  how  he 
had  changed  his  name  because  he  would  not  be 
known,  and  how  a  lady  told  him  that  he  should 
never  be  whole  till  he  came  into  this  country 
where  the  poison  was  made,  wherethrough  I 
was  near  my  death  had  not  your  ladyship  been. 
O  gentle  knight,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  full  woe 
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am  I  of  thy  departing,  for  I  saw  never  man  and 
that  I  owed  so  good  will  to.  And  therewithal  &oes  to 
she  wept  heartily.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tristram,  Cornwa11 
ye  shall  understand  that  my  name  is  Sir  Trist- 
ram de  Liones,  gotten  of  King  Meliodas,  and 
born  of  his  queen.  And  I  promise  you  faith- 
fully  that  I  shall  be  ail  the  days  of  my  life  your 
knight.  Gramercy,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  and 
I  promise  you  there-against  that  I  shall  not  be 
married  this  seven  years  but  by  your  assent; 
and  to  whom  that  ye  will  I  shall  be  married  to 
him  will  I  hâve,  and  he  will  hâve  me  if  ye  will 
consent.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  gave  her  a 
ring,  and  she  gave  him  another  ;  and  therewith 
he  departed  from  her,  leaving  her  making  great 
dole  and  lamentation  ;  and  he  straight  went  unto 
the  court  among  ail  the  barons,  and  there  he 
took  his  leave  at  most  and  least,  and  openly  he 
said  among  them  ail:  F  air  îords,  now  it  is  so 
that  I  must  départ  :  if  there  be  any  man  hère 
that  I  hâve  offended  unto,  or  that  any  man  be 
with  me  grieved,  let  complain  him  hère  afore 
me  or  that  ever  I  départ,  and  I  shall  amend  it 
unto  my  power.  And  if  there  be  any  that  will 
proffer  me  wrong,  or  say  of  me  wrong  or  shame 
behind  my  back,  say  it  now  or  never,  and  hère 
is  my  body  to  make  it  good,  body  against  body. 
And  ail  they  stood  still,  there  was  not  one  that 
would  say  one  word  ;  yet  were  there  some 
knights  that  were  of  the  queen's  blood,  and  of 
Sir  Maihaus'  blood,  but  they  would  not  meddle 
with  him. 
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Sir  CHAPTER   XIII.     How  Sir  Tristram  and 

Tristram  King  Mark  hurted  each  other  for  the  love  of 

and  the  a  knjght's  wife.      So   Sir  Tristram   departed, 

m*wife  an<^  t0°k  tne  sea>  anc*  Wlt^  S00<i  wind  he  arrived 
up  at  Tintagil  in  Cornwall  ;  and  when  King 
Mark  was  whole  in  his  prosperity  there  came 
tidings  that  Sir  Tristram  was  arrived,  and  whole 
of  his  wounds  :  thereof  was  King  Mark  passing 
glad,  and  so  were  ail  the  barons  ;  and  when  he 
saw  his  time  he  rode  unto  his  father,  King 
Meliodas,  and  there  he  had  ail  the  cheer  that 
the  king  and  the  queen  could  make  him.  And 
then  largely  King  Meliodas  and  his  queen  de- 
parted of  their  lands  and  goods  to  Sir  Tristram. 
Then  by  the  license  of  King  Meliodas,  his 
father,  he  returned"  again  unto  the  court  of  King 
Mark,  and  there  he  lived  in  great  joy  long  time, 
until  at  the  last  there  befell  a  jealousy  and  an 
unkindness  betwixt  King  Mark  and  Sir  Tristram, 
for  they  loved  both  one  lady.  And  she  was  an 
earl's  wife  that  hight  Sir  Segwarides.  And 
this  lady  loved  Sir  Tristram  passingly  well. 
And  he  loved  lier  again,  for  she  was  a  passing 
fair  lady,  and  that  espied  Sir  Tristram  well. 
Then  King  Mark  understood  that  and  was 
jealous,  for  King  Mark  loved  her  passingly 
well.  So  it  fell  upon  a  day  this  lady  sent  a 
dwarf  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  bade  him,  as  he 
loved  her,  that  he  would  be  with  her  the  night 
next  following.  Also  she  charged  you  that  ye 
come  not  to  her  but  if  ye  be  well  armed,  for 
her  lover  was  called  a  good  knight.  Sir  Trist- 
ram answered  to  the  dwarf:  Recommend  me 
unto  my  lady,  and  tell  lier  I  will  not  fail  but  I 
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will  be  with  her  the  term  that  she  hath  set  me.  Sir 
And  with  this  answer  the  dwarf  departed.  And  Tristram 
King  Mark,  espied  that  the  dwarf  was  with  Sir  -fiT^- 
Tristram  upon  message  from  Segwarides'  wife  ;  Mark 
then  King  M^ark  sent  for  the  dwarf,  and  when 
he  was  corne  he  made  the  dwarf  by  force  to  tell 
him  ail,  why  and  wherefore  that  he  came  on 
message  from  Sir  Tristram.  Now,  said  King 
Mark,  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  upon  pain  of 
death  that  thou  say  no  word  that  thou  spakest 
with  me  ;  so  the  dwarf  departed  from  the  king. 
And  that  same  night  that  the  steyen  was  set 
betwixt  Segwarides'  wife  and  Sir  Tristram, 
King  Mark  armed  him,  and  made  him  ready, 
and  took  two  knights  of  his  council  with  him  ; 
and  so  he  rode  afore  for  to  abide  by  the  way, 
for  to  wait  upon  Sir  Tristram.  And  as  Sir 
Tristram  came  riding  upon  his  way  with  his 
spear  in  his  hand,  King  Mark  came  hurtling 
upon  him  with  his  two  knights  suddenly.  And 
ail  three  smote  him  with  their  spears,  and  King 
Mark  hurt  Sir  Tristram  on  the  breast  right  sore. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  feutred  his  spear,  and 
smote  his  uncle,  King  Mark,  so  sore,  that  he 
rashed  him  to  the  earth,  and  bruised  him  that 
he  lay  still  in  a  swoon,  and  long  it  was  or  ever 
he  might  weld  himself.  And  then  he  ran  to 
the  one  knight,  and  eft  to  the  other,  and  smote 
them  to  the  cold  earth,  that  they  lay  still.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Tristram  rode  forth  sore  wounded 
to  the  lady,  and  found  her  abiding  him  at  a 
poster  n. 
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Tristram  CMAPTBR  XIV.  HowSir  Tristram  lay  with 
fights  the  lady,  and  how  her  husband  fought  with 

with  Seg-  §jr  Tristram.  And  there  she  welcomed  him 
wan  es  ^^  ^^  e^eT  halsed  other  in  arms,  and  so  she 
let  put  up  his  horse  in  the  best  wise,  and  then 
she  unarmed  him.  And  so  they  supped  lightly, 
and  went  to  bed  with  great  joy  and  pleasaunce  ; 
and  so  in  his  raging  he  took  no  keep  of  his 
green  wound  that  King  Mark  had  given  him. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  bled  both  the  oyer  sheet 
and  the  nether,  and  pillows,  and  head  sheet. 
And  within  a  while  there  came  one  afore,  that 
warned  her  that  her  lord  was  near  hand  within 
a  bow-draught.  So  she  made  Sir  Tristram  to 
arise,  and  so  he  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse, 
and  so  departed.  By  then  was  corne  Segwarides, 
her  lord,  and  when  he  found  her  bed  troubled 
and  broken,  and  went  near  and  beheld  it  by 
candie  light,  then  he  saw  that  there  had  lain  a 
wounded  knight.  Ah,  false  traitress,  then  he 
said,  why  hast  thou  betrayed  me  ?  And  there- 
withal  he  swang  out  a  sword,  and  said  :  But  if 
thou  tell  me  who  hath  been  hère,  hère  thou 
shah  die.  Ah,  my  lord,  mercy,  said  the  lady, 
and  held  up  her  hands,  saying  :  Slay  me  not, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  ail  who  hath  been  hère. 
Tell  anon,  said  Segwarides,  to  me  ail  the  truth. 
Anon  for  dread  she  said  :  Hère  was  Sir  Tristram 
with  me,  and  by  the  way  as  he  came  to  me 
ward,  he  was  sore  wounded.  Ah,  false  traitress, 
said  Segwarides,  where  is  he  become  ?  Sir, 
she  said,  he  is  armed,  and  departed  on  horse- 
back,  not  yet  hence  half  a  mile.  Ye  say  well, 
said  Segwarides.     Then  he  armed  him  lightly, 
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and  gat  his  horse,  and  rode  after  Sir  Tristram  and  over- 

that  rode  straightway  unto  Tintagil.     An  i  v.  îth-  cornes 

in  a  while  he  overtook  Sir  Tristram,  and  then    "im 

he  bade  him,  Turn,  false  traitor-knight.     .And 

Sir   Tristram    anon    turned    him    agâinst    him. 

And  therewithal  Segwarides  smote  Sir  Tristram 

v/ith  a  spear  that  it  ail  to-brast  ;   and  then  he 

sv.ar.g   out   his    sword    and    smote    fast   at    Sir 

Tristram.      Sir    knight,    said    Sir   Tristram,    I 

cour.sel  vou  that  ve  smite  no  more,  howheit  for 

the  wrongs  that  I  hâve  done  you  I  will  forbear 

you  as  long  as  I  may.      Nay,  said  Segwarides, 

that  shall  not  be,  for  either  thou  shalt  die  or  I. 

Then   Sir  Tristram  drew  out  his   sword,  and 

hurtled  his  horse  unto  him  fiercely,  and  through 

the  waist  of  the  body  he  smote  Sir  Segwarides 

that  he  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon.     And  so 

Sir  Tristram  departed  and  left  him  there.     And 

so  he  rode  unto  Tintagil  and  took  his  lodging 

secretly,  for  he  vv'ould   not  be  known  that  he 

was  huit.     Also  Sir  Segwarides'  men  rode  after 

their  master,  whom  they  found  lying  in  the  neld 

sore  wounded,   and   brought  him   home  on  his 

shield,  and  there  he  lay  long  or  that  he  were 

whole,  but  at  the  last  he  recovered.     Also  King 

Mark  would  not  be  aknown  of  that  Sir  Tristram 

and  he  had  met  that  night.     And  as  lor  Sir 

Tristram,   he    knew  not  that   King    Mark  had 

met  with  him.     And  so  the  king  askance  came 

to  Sir  Tristram,  to  comfort  him  as  he  lay  sick 

in  his  bed.     But  as  long  as  King  Mark  lived 

he  loved  never  Sir  Tristram  after  that  ;   though  ' 

there   was    fair   speech,   love   was    there    none. 

And  thus  it  passed  many  weeks  and  days,  and  ail 
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Sir  was  forgiven  and  forgotten  ;  for  Sir  Segwarides 

Bleoberis  durst  not  hâve  ado  with  Sir  Tristram,  because 

boon  of  0^~  k's  noble  prowess,  and  also  because  he  was 

King  °ephew  unto  King  Mark.  ;    therefore  he  let  it 

Mark  overslip  :  for  he  that  hath  a  privy  hurt  is  loath 

to  hâve  a  shame  outward. 

CHAPTER  XV.  How  Sir  Bleoberis  de- 
mandée the  fairest  lady  in  King  Mark' s, 
court,  whom  he  tookaway,  and  how  he  was 
fought  with.  Then  it  befell  upon  a  day  that 
the  good  knight  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  brother  to 
Blamore  de  Ganis,  and  nigh  cousin  unto  the 
good  knight  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  this 
Bleoberis  came  unto  the  court  of  King  Mark, 
and  there  he  asked  of  King  Mark  a  boon,  to 
give  him  what  gift  that  he  would  ask  in  his 
court.  When  the  king  heard  him  ask  so,  he 
marvelled  of  his  asking,  but  because  he  was  a 
knight  of  the  Round  Table,  and  of  a  great 
renown,  King  Mark  granted  him  his  whole 
asking.  Then,  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  I  will  hâve 
the  fairest  lady  in  your  court  that  me  list  to 
choose.  I  may  not  say  nay,  said  King  Mark  ; 
now  choose  at  your  adventure.  And  so  Sir 
Bleoberis  did  choose  Sir  Segwarides'  wife,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  so  went  his  way  with 
her  ;  and  so  he  took  his  horse  and  gart  set  her 
behind  his  squire,  and  rode  upon  his  way. 
When  Sir  Segwarides  heard  tell  that  his  lady 
was  gone  with  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court, 
then  he  armed  him  and  rode  after  that  knight 
for  to  rescue  his  lady.  So  when  Bleoberis  was 
gone  with  this  lady,    King  Mark  and  ail   the 
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court  was  wroth  that  she  was  away.  Then  He  takes 
were  there  certain  ladies  that  knew  that  there  ^a7  *he 
were  great  love  between  Sir  Tristram  and  lier,  .  . 
and  also  that  lady  loved  Sir  Tristram  above  ail 
other  knights.  Then  there  was  one  lady  that 
rebuked  Sir  Tristram  in  the  horriblest  wise, 
and  called  him  coward  knight,  that  he  would 
for  shame  of  his  knighthood  see  a  lady  so 
shamefully  be  taken  away  from  his  uncle's  court. 
But  she  meant  that  either  of  them  had  loved 
other  with  entire  heart.  But  Sir  Tristram 
answered  her  thus  :  Fair  lady,  it  is  not  my 
part  to  hâve  ado  in  such  matters  while  her  lord 
and  husband  is  présent  hère  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
that  her  lord  had  not  been  hère  in  this  court, 
then  for  the  worship  of  this  court  peradventure 
I  would  hâve  been  her  champion,  and  if  so  be 
Sir  Segwarides  speel  not  well,  it  may  happen 
that  I  will  speak  with  that  good  knight  or  ever 
he  pass  from  this  country.  Then  within  a 
while  came  one  of  Sir  Segwarides'  squires,  and 
told  in  the  court  that  Sir  Segwarides  was  beaten 
sore  and  wounded  to  the  point  of  death  ;  as  he 
would  hâve  rescued  his  lady  Sir  Bleoberis  over- 
threw  him  and  sore  hath  wounded  him.  Then 
was  King  Mark  heavy  thereof,  and  ail  the 
court.  When  Sir  Tristram  heard  of  this  he 
was  ashamed  and  sore  grieved  ;  and  then  was 
he  soon  armed  and  on  horseback,  and  Gouver- 
nail, his  servant,  bare  his  shield  and  spear.  And 
so  as  Sir  Tristram  rode  fast  he  met  with  Sir 
Andret  'his  cousin,  that  by  the  commandment 
of  King  Mark  was  sent  to  bring  forth,  an  ever 
it  lay  in  his  power,  two  knights  of  Arthur's 
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Tristram  Court,  that  rode  by  the  country  to  seek  their 
rides  in  adventures.  When  Sir  Tristram  saw  Sir 
pursuit  Andret  he  asked  him  what  tidings.  So  God 
me  help,  said  Sir  Andret,  there  was  never 
worse  with  me,  for  hère  by  the  commandment 
of  King  Mark  I  was  sent  to  fetch  two  knights 
of  King  Arthur's  court,  and  that  one  beat  me 
and  wounded  me,  and  set  nought  by  my  message. 
Fair  cousin,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ride  on  your 
way,  and  if  I  may  meet  them  it  may  happen 
I  shall  revenge  you.  So  Sir  Andret  rode 
into  Cornwall,  and  Sir  Tristram  rode  after 
the  two  knights,  the  whjch  one  hight  Sagramore 
Le  Desirous,  and  the  other  hight  Dodinas  Le 
Savage. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  How  Sir  Tristram  fougbl 
with    two   knights    of   the   Round    Table. 

Then  within  a  while  Sir  Tristram  saw  them 
afore  him,  two  likely  knights.  Sir,  said 
Gouvernai]  unto  his  master,  Sir,  I  would 
counsel  you  not  to  hâve  ado  with  them, 
for  they  be  two  proved  knights  of  Arthur's 
court.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  hâve 
ye  no  doubt  but  I  will  hâve  ado  with  them 
to  increase  my  worship,  for  it  is  many  day 
sithen  I  did  any  deeds  of  arms.  Do 
as  ye  list,  said  Gouvernail.  And  there- 
withal  anon  Sir  Tristram  asked  them  from 
whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  wojuld, 
and  what  they  did  in  those  marches.  Sir 
Sagramore  looked  upon  Sir  Tristram,  and  had 
scorn  of  his  words,  and  asked  him  again,  Fair 
knight,  be  ye  a  knight  of  Cornwall  ?     Whereby 
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ask  ye  it  ?  said  Sir  Tristram.      For  it  is  seldom  Meets 

seen,    said     Sir    Sagramore,    that    ye    Cornish  ^° 

knights    be   valiant   men   of  arms  ;    for   within  -/l1^   S 

thèse    two   hours    there    met    us    one    of   your  Roun(i 

Cornish  knights,  and  great  words  he  spake,  and  Table 

anon  with  little  might  he  was  laid  to  the  earth. 

And,  as  I  trow,  said  Sir  Sagramore,  ye  shall 

hâve  the  same  handsel  that  he  had.     Fair  lords, 

said  Sir  Tristram.  it  may  so  happen  that  I  may 

better  withstand  :han  he  did,  and  whether  ye 

will  or  no  I   wilJ  hâve  ado  with  you,  because 

he  was  my  cousin  that  ye  beat.     And  therefore 

hère  do  your  best,  and  wit  ye  well   but  if  ye 

quit  you  the  better  hère  upon  this  ground,  one 

knight  of  Cornwall  shall  beat  you  both.     When 

Sir   Dodinas   le   Savage   heard  him   say  so  he 

gat  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  said,  Sir  knight, 

keep   well   thyself.       And   then   they  departed 

and    came    together    as    it    had    been    thunder. 

And  Sir  Dodinas'   spear   brast  in-sunder,   but 

Sir  Tristram  smote  him  with   a  more   might, 

that  he  smote  him  clean  over  the  hôrse-croup, 

that  nigh  he  had  broken  his  neck.     When  Sir 

Sagramore  saw  his  fellow  hâve  such  a  fall  he 

marvelled  what  knight  he  might  be.     And  he 

dressed  his   spear  with  ail  his  might,  and  Sir 

Tristram  against  him,  and  they  came  together 

as  the  thunder,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  smote 

Sir   Sagramore   a    strong    buffet,   that   he   bare 

his   horse   and   him   to    the  earth,    and   in   the 

falling   he   brake   his   thigh.       When   this  was 

done  Sir  Tristram  asked  them  :   Fair  knights, 

will  ye  any  more  ?     Be  there  no  bigger  knights 

in    the   court   of  King   Arthur  ?    it    is   to   you 
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Fights  shame  to  say  of  us  knights  of  Cornwall  dis- 
Wlt  over?  honour'  for  il  may  haPpen  a  Cornish  knight 
cornes  may  match  you.  That  is  truth,  said  Sir 
them  Sagramore,  that  hâve  \ve  well  proved  ;  but  I 
require  thee,  said  Sir  Sagramore,  tell  us  your 
right  name,  by  the  faith  and  troth  that  ye 
owe  to  the  high  order  of  knighthood.  Ye 
charge  me  with  a  great  thing,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
and  sithen  ye  list  to  wit  it,  ye  shall  know  and 
understand  that  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  King  Meliodas'  son,  and  nephew  unto 
King  Mark.  Then  were  they  two  knights 
fain  that  they  had  met  with  Tristram,  and  so 
they  prayed  him  to  abide  in  their  fellowship. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  must  hâve  ado 
with  one  of  your  fellows,  his  name  is  Sir 
Bleoberis  de  Ganis.  God  speed  you  well, 
said  Sir  Sagramore  and  Dodinas.  Sir  Tristram 
departed  and  rode  onward  on  his  way.  And 
then  was  he  ware  before  him  in  a  valley  where 
rode  Sir  Bleoberis  with  Sir  Segwarides'  lady 
that  rode  behind  his  squire  upon  a  palfrey. 

CHAPTER  X  VU.  How  Sir  Tristram  fought 
with  Sir  Bleoberis  for  a  lady,  and  how  the 
lady  was  put  to  choice  to  whom  she  would 

go.  Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  more  than  a 
pace  until  that  he  had  overtaken  him.  Then 
spake  Sir  Tristram  :  Abide,  he  said,  Knight  of 
Arthur's  court,  bring  again  that  lady,  or  deliver 
her  to  me.  I  will  do  neither,  said  Bleoberis, 
for  I  dread  no  Cornish  knight  so  sore  that  me 
list  to  deliver  her.  Why,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
may  not  a  Cornish  knight  do  as  well  as  anothei 
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knight  ?  this  same  day  two  knights  of  your  Meets  and 
court  within  this  three  mile  met  with  me,  and  or  fights 
ever  we  departed  they  found  a  Cornish  knight  Rieokerjs 
good  enough  for  them  both.  What  were  their 
names  ?  said  Bleoberis.  They  told  me,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  the  one  of  them  hight  Sir 
Sagramore  le  Desirous,  and  the  othe"r  hight 
Dodinas  le  Savage.  Ah,  said  Sir  Bleoberis, 
hâve  ye  met  with  them  ?  so  God  me  help,  they 
were  two  good  knights  and  men  of  great  worship, 
and  if  ye  hâve  beat  them  both  ye  must  needs  be 
a  good  knight  ;  but  if  it  so  be  ye  hâve  beat 
them  both,  yet  shall  ye  not  fear  me,  but  ye 
shall  beat  me  or  ever  ye  hâve  this  lady.  Then 
défend  you,  said  Sir  Tristram.  So  they  de- 
parted and  came  together  like  thunder,  and 
either  bare  other  down,  horse  and  ail,  to  the 
earth.  Then  they  ayoided  their  horses,  and 
lashed  together  eagerly  with  swords,  and  mightily, 
now  tracing  and  traversing  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  hand  more  than  two  hours.  And 
sometime  they  rushed  together  with  such  a 
might  that  they  lay  both  grovelling  on  the 
ground.  Then  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis  stert 
aback,  and  said  thus  :  Now,  gentle  good  knight, 
a  while  hold  your  hands,  and  let  us  speak  to- 
gether. Say  what  ye  will,  said  Tristram,  and 
I  will  answer  you.  Sir,  said  Bleoberis,  I 
would  wit  of  whence  ye  be,  and  of  whom  ye 
be  corne,  and  what  is  your  name  ?  So  God 
me  help,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  fear  not  to  tell 
you  my  name.  Wit  ye  well  I  am  King 
Meliodas'  son,  and  my  mother  is  King  Mark's 
sister,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
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The  lady  and  King  Mark  is  mine  uncle.  Truly,  said 
asked  to  Bleobcris,  I  am  right  glad  of  you,  for  ye  are  he 
cnoose  tjia(.  gjew  jyjarhaus  the  knight,  hand  for  hand  in 
an  island,  for  the  truage  of  Cornwall  ;  also  ye 
overcame  Sir  Palamides  the  good  knight,  at  a 
tournament  in  an  island,  where  ye  beat  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  nine  fellows.  So  God  me 
nelp,  said  Sir  Tristram,  wit  ye  well  that  I  am 
the  same  knight  ;  now  I  hâve  told  you  my  name, 
tell  me  yours  with  good  will.  Wit  ye  well  that 
my  name  is  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  and  my 
brother  hight  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis,  that  is 
called  a  good  knight,  and  we  be  sister's  children 
unto  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that  we 
call  one  of  the  best  knights  of  the  world.  That 
is  truth,  said  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Launcelot  is 
called  peerless  of  courtesy  and  of  knighthood  ; 
and  for  his  sake,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  not 
with  my  good  will  fight  no  more  with  you,  for 
the  great  love  I  hâve  to  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 
In  good  faith,  said  Bleoberis,  as  for  me  I  will 
be  loath  to  fight  with  you  ;  but  sithen  ye  follow 
me  hère  to  hâve  this  lady,  I  shall  proffer  you 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  gentleness  right  hère 
upon  this  ground.  This  lady  shall  be  betwixt 
us  both,  and  to  whom  that  she  will  go,  let  him 
hâve  her  in  peace.  I  will  well,  said  Tristram, 
for,  as  I  deem,  she  will  leave  you  a^d  corne  to 
me.     Ye  shall  prove  it  anon,  said  Bieoberis. 

CHAPTBR  XVIIL  How  the  lady  forsook 
Sir  Tristram  and  abode  with  Sir  Bleoberis, 
and  how  she  desired  to  go  to  her  husband. 

So  when  she  was  set  betwixt   them   both    she 
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said  thèse  words   unto  Sir  Tristram  :  Wit  ye  She 

well,  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  that  but  late  thou  forsakes 

wast  the  man  in  the  world  that  I  most  loved  Tristram 

and  trusted,  and  I  weened  thou  hadst  loved  me 

again    above  ail  ladies  ;  but  when  thou   sawest 

this  knight  lead  me  away  thou  madest  no  cheer 

to  rescue  me,  but  sufFered  my  lord  Segwarides 

ride   after  me  ;    but   until   that   time  I  weened 

thou  haddest   loved  me,  and   therefore  now   I 

will    leave    thee,    and    never    love    thee    more. 

And  therewithal  she  went  unto  Sir  Bleoberis. 

When    Sir   Tristram    saw   her   do    so    he   was 

wonderly  wroth  with   that  lady,  and  ashamed 

to  come  to  the  court.      Sir  Tristram,  said  Sir 

Bleoberis,  ye  are  in  the  default,  for  I  hear  by 

this   lady' s  words  she   before   this  day  trusted 

you  above  ail  earthly  knights,  and,  as  she  sayeth, 

ye  hâve  deceived   her,  therefore   wit   ye  well, 

there  may  no  man  hold  that  will   away  ;    and 

rather  than    ye    should    be   heartily  displeased 

with   me   I  would   ye  had   her,  an   she  would 

abide  with  you.     Nay,  said  the  lady,  so  God 

me  help  I  will  never  go  with  him  ;  for  he  that 

I  loved  most  I  weened  he  had  loved  me.     And 

therefore,  Sir  Tristram,  she  said,  ride  as  thou 

came,  for  though  thou  haddest  overcome   this 

knight,  as  ye  was  likely,  with  thee  never  would 

I  hâve  gone.     And  I  shall  pray  this  knight  so 

fair  of  his  knighthood,  that  or  ever  he  pass  this 

country  that  he  will  lead  me  to  the  abbey  where 

my  lord   Sir   Segwarides   lieth.     So   God   me 

help,  said  Bleoberis,  I  let  you  wit,  good  knight 

Sir   Tristram,    because    King    Mark    gave    me 

the  choice  of  a  gift  in  this  court,  and  so  this 
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Tristram  lady  liked  me  best,  notwit  h  standing  she  is  wedded 
goes  to  ancj  hath  a  ]orcJ .   and  J  hâve  fulfilled  my  quest  : 
re  she  shall  be  sent  unto  her  husband  again,  and  in 

especial  most  for  your  sake,  Sir  Tristram  ;  and 
if  she  would  go  with  you  I  would  ye  h  ad  her. 
I  thank  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  for  her  love 
I  shall  beware  what  manner  a  lady  I  shall  love 
or  trust  ;  for  had  her  lord,  Sir  Segwarides, 
been  away  from  the  court,  I  should  hâve  been 
the  first  that  should  hâve  followed  you  ;  but 
sithen  that  ye  hâve  refused  me,  as  I  am  true 
knight  I  shall  her  know  passingly  well  that  I 
shall  love  or  trust.  And  so  they  took  their 
leave  one  from  the  other  and  departed.  And 
so  Sir  Tristram  rode  unto  Tintagil,  and  Sir 
Bleoberis  rode  unto  the  abbey  where  Sir  Seg- 
warides lay  sore  wounded,  and  there  he  de- 
livered  his  lady,  and  departed  as  a  noble  knight  ; 
and  when  Sir  Segwarides  saw  his  lady,  he  was 
greatly  comforted  ;  and  then  she  told  him  that 
Sir  Tristram  had  done  great  battle  with  Sir 
Bleoberis,  and  caused  him  to  bring  her  again. 
Thèse  words  pleased  Sir  Segwarides  right  well, 
that  Sir  Tristram  would  do  so  much  ;  and  so 
that  lady  told  ail  the  battle  unto  King  Mark 
betwixt  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Bleoberis. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  How  King  Mark  sent  Sir 
Tristram  for  La  Beale  Isoud  toward  Ireland, 
and  how  by  fortune  he  arrived  into  England. 

Then  when  this  was  done  King  Mark  cast 
always  in  his  heart  how  he  might  destroy  Sir 
Tristram.  And  then  he  imagined  in  himself 
to  send  Sir  Tristram  into  Ireland  for  La  Beale 
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Isoud.     For  Sir  Tristram  had  so  praised  her  Is  driven 

beauty  and  her  goodness  that  King  Mark  said  back  into 

that  he  would  wed  her,  whereupon  he  prayed    rV"0^3 

Sir  Tristram  to  take  his  way  into  Ireland  for  jan(j 

him  on  message.     And  ail  this  was  done  to  the 

intent  to  slay  Sir  Tristram.     Notwithstanding, 

Sir  Tristram  would  not  refuse  the  message  for 

no   danger   nor   péril    that  might   fall,   for   the 

pleasure  of  his  uncle,  but  to  go  he  made  him 

ready  in  the  most  goodliest  wise  that  might  be 

devised.      For  Sir  Tristram  took  with  him  the 

most_goodliest  knights  that  he  might  find  in  the 

court  ;  and  they  were  arrayed,  after  the  guise 

that  was   then    used,  in   the   goodliest   manner. 

So  Sir  Tristram  departed  and  took  the  sea  with 

ail  his  fellowship.     And  anon,  as  he  was  in  the 

broad  sea  a  tempest  took  him  and  his  fellowship, 

and  drove  them  back  into  the  coast  of  England  ; 

and  there  they  arrived  fast  by  Camelot,  and  full 

fain  they  were  to  take  the  land.     And  when 

they  were  landed  Sir  Tristram  set  up  his  pavilion 

upon  the  land  of  Camelot,  and  there  he  let  hang 

his  shield  upon  the  pavilion.     And  that  same 

day  came  two  knights  of  King  Arthur's,  that 

one  was  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  Sir  Morganor. 

And  they  touched  the  shield,  and  bade  him  corne 

out  of  the  pavilion  for  to  joust  an  he  would  joust. 

Ye  shall  be  answered,  said  Sir  Tristram,  an  ye 

will  tarry  a  little  while.     So  he  made  him  ready, 

and  first  he  smote  down  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and 

after   he   smote  down   Sir  Morganor,   ail  with 

one  spear,  and  sore  bruised  them.     And  when 

they  lay  upon  the  earth  they  asked  Sir  Tristram 

what    he    was,   and   of  what    country  he    was 
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Jousts  knight.     Fair  lords,  said  Sir  Tristram,  wit  ye 

with  we]l  that   l  am   0f  Cornwall.     AJas,  said  Sir 

Arthur°s  Ector,  now  am  I  ashamed  that  ever  any  Cornish 

knights  knight   should  overcome  me.       And  then    for 

despite  Sir  Ector  put  off  his  armour  from  him, 

and  went  on  foot,  and  would  not  ride. 

CHAPTER  XX.  How  King  Aaguish  of 
Ireland  was  summoned  to  corne  to  King 
Arthur's  court  for  treason.  Then  it  fell  that 
Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis,  that 
were  brethren,  they  had  summoned  the  King 
Anguish  of  Ireland  for  to  corne  to  Arthur's 
court  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  King  Arthur's 
good  grâce.  And  if  the  King  of  Ireland  came 
not  in  at  the  day  assigned  and  set  the  king 
should  lose  his  lands.  So  by  it  happened  that 
at  the  day  assigned,  King  Arthur  neither  Sir 
Launcelot  might  not  be  there  for  to  give  the 
judgment,  for  King  Arthur  was  with  Sir 
Launcelot  at  the  Castle  Joyous  Garde.  And 
so  King  Arthur  assigned  King  Carados  and 
the  King  of  Scots  to  be  there  that  day  as 
judges.  So  when  the  kings  were  at  Camelot 
King  Anguish  of  Ireland  was  corne  to  know 
his  accusers.  Then  was  there  Sir  Blamore 
de  Ganis,  and  appeled  the  king  of  Ireland  of 
treason,  that  he  had  slain  a  cousin  of  his  in  his 
court  in  Ireland  by  treason.  The  king  was 
sore  abashed  of  his  accusation,  for  why  ?  he 
was  corne  at  the  summons  of  King  Arthur, 
and  or  he  came  at  Camelot  he  wist  not  where- 
fore  he  was  sent  after.  And  when  the  king 
heard  Sir  Blamore  say  his  will,  he  understood 
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well   there  was  none  other  remedy  but  for  to  King 
answer  him  knightly  ;  for  the  custom  was  such  Anguish 

in  those  days,   that  an  any  man  were   appeled  sum' 

j  7  j  rr*        moncd  tor 

of  any  treason  or  murder  he  should  fight  body  treason 
for  body,  or  else  to  find  another  knight  for  him. 
And  ail  manner  of  murderers  in  those  days  were 
called  treason.  So  when  King  Anguish  under- 
stood  his  accusing  he  was  passing  heayy,  for  he 
knew  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis  that  he  was  a  noble 
knight,  and  of  noble  knights  come.  Then  the 
King  of  Ireland  was  simply  purveyed  of  his 
answer  ;  therefore  the  judges  gave  him  respite 
by  the  third  day  to  give  his  answer.  So  the 
king  departed  unto  his  lodging.  The  mean- 
while  there  came  a  lady  by  Sir  Tristram's 
pavilion  making  great  dole.  What  aileth  you, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  that  ye  make  such  dole  ? 
Ah,  fair  knight,  said  the  lady,  I  am  ashamed 
unless  that  eyor^good  knight  help  me;  fora 
great  lady  of  worship  sent  by  me  a  fair  child 
and  a  rich,  unto  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 
hereby  there  met  with  me  a  knight,  and  threw 
me  down  from  my  palfrey,  and  took  away  the 
child  from  me.  Well,  my  lady,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  for  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot's  sake  I 
shall  get  you  that  child  again,  or  else  I  shall 
be  beaten  for  it.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  took 
his  horse,  and  asked  the  lady  which  way  the 
knight  rode  ;  and  then  she  told  him.  And 
he  rode  after  him,  and  within  a  while  he  over- 
took  that  knight.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  bade 
him  turn  and  give  again  the  child. 


vol.  h. 
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Tristram  CHAPTER  XXI.  How Sir  Tristram  rescued 
rescues  a  child  from  a  knight,  and  how  Gouvernail 
a  child  toJd  bim  of  Klng  Anguish.  The  knight 
knitrht  turned  his  horse  and  made  him  ready  to  fight. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  smote  him  with  a  sword 
such  a  buffet  that  he  tumbled  to  the  earth. 
And  then  he  yielded  him  unto  Sir  Tristram. 
Then  corne  thy  way,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and 
bring  the  child  to  the  lady  again.  So  he  took 
his  horse  meekly  and  rode  with  Sir  Tristram  ; 
and  then  by  the  way  Sir  Tristram  asked  him 
his  name.  Then  he  said,  My  name  is  Breuse 
Saunce  Pité.  So  when  he  had  delivered  that 
child  to  the  lady,  he  said  :  Sir,  as  in  this  the 
child  is  well  remedied.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
let  him  go  again  that  sore  repented  him  after, 
for  he  was  a  great  foe  unto  many  good  knights 
of  King  Arthur's  court.  Then  when  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  in  his  pavilion  Gou'Hor.ail,  his  man, 
came  and  told  him  how  that  King  Anguish  of 
Ireland  was  corne  thither,  and  he  was  put  in 
great  distress  ;  and  there  Gouvernail  told  Sir 
Tristram  how  King  Anguish  was  summoned 
and  appeled  of  murder.  So  God  me  help, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  thèse  be  the  best  tidings 
that  ever  came  to  me  this  seven  years,  for  now 
shall  the  king  of  Ireland  hâve  need  of  my  help; 
for  I  daresay  there  is  no  knight  in  this  country 
that  is  not  of  Arthur's  court  dare  do  battle  with 
Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis  ;  and  for  to  win  the  love 
of  the  king  of  Ireland  I  will  take  the  battle  upon 
me  ;  and  therefore  Gouvernail  bring  me,  I 
charge  thee,  to  the  king.  Then  Gouvernail 
went  unto  King  Anguish  of  Ireland,  and  saluted 
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him  fair.  The  king  welcomed  him  and  asked  Offers 
him  what  he  would.  Sir,  said  Gouvernail,  King 
hère  is  a  knight  near  _hand  that  desireth  tô^jh 
speak  with  you  :  he  bade  me  say  he  would  do 
you  service.  What  knight  is  he  ?  said  the 
king.  Sir,  said  he,  it  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  that  for  your  good  grâce  that  ye  showed 
him  in  your  lands  will  reward  you  in  this 
country.  Corne  on,  fellow,  said  the  king,  with 
me  anon  and  show  me  unto  Sir  Tristram.  So 
the  king  took  a  little  hackney  and  but  few 
fellowship  with  him,  until  he  came  unto  Sir  Tris- 
tram's  pavilion.  And  when  Sir  Tristram  saw 
the  king  he  ran  unto  him  and  would  hâve 
holden  his  stirup.  But  the  king  leapt  from 
his  horse  lightly,  and  either  halsed  other  in 
their  arms.  My  gracious  lord,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, gramercy  of  your  great  goodnesses  showed 
unto  me  in  your  marches  and  lands  :  and  at 
that  time  I  promised  you  to  do  you  service  an 
ever  it  lay  in  my  power.  And,  gentle  knight, 
said  the  king  unto  Sir  Tristram,  now  hâve  I 
great  need  of  you,  never  had  I  so  great  need 
of  no  knight' s  help.  How  so,  my  good  lord  ? 
said  Sir  Tristram.  I  shall  tell  you,  said  the 
king  :  I  am  summoned  and  appeled  from  my 
country  for  the  death  of  a  knight  that  was  kin 
unto  the  good  knight  Sir  Launcelot  ;  wherefore 
Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis,  brother  to  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  hath  appeled  me  to  fight  with  him,  outher 
to  find  a  knight  in  my  stead.  And  well  I  wot, 
said  the  king,  thèse  that  are  corne  of  King 
Ban' s  blood,  as  Sir  Launcelot  and  thèse  other, 
are  passing  good  knights,  and  hard  men  for  to 
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Takesthe  win  in  battle  as  any  that  I  know  now  living.  Sir, 
battle  for  sa[^  Sir  Tristram,  for  the  good  lordship  ye 
ua  showed  me  in  Ireland,  and  for  my  lady  your 
daughter's  sake,  La  Beale  Isoud,  I  will  take 
the  battle  for  you  upon  this  condition  that  ye 
shall  grant  me  two  things  :  that  one  is  that  ye 
shall  swear  to  me  that  ye  are  in  the  right,  that 
ye  were  never  consenting  to  the  knight's  death  ; 
Sir,  then  said  Sir  Tristram,  when  that  I  hâve 
done  this  battle,  if  God  give  me  grâce  that  I 
speed,  that  ye  shall  give  me  a  reward,  what 
thing  reasonable  that  I  will  ask  of  you.  So 
God  me  *  help,  said  the  king,  ye  shall  hâve 
whatsomever  ye  will  ask.  It  is  well  said,  said 
Sir  Tristram. 

CHAPTBR  XXII.  HowSIr  Tristram  fought 
for  Sir  Anguish  and  overcame  his  adver- 
sary,  and  now  his  adversary  would  never 
yield  him.  Now  make  your  answer  that  your 
champion  is  ready,  for  I  shall  die  in  your  quarrel 
rather  than  to  be  recréant.  I  hâve  no  doubt  of 
ycu,  said  the  king,  that,  an  ye  should  hâve  ado 
with  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  as  for  Sir  Launcelot,  he  is  called  the 
noblest  knight  of  the  world,  and  wit  ye  well 
that  the  knights  of  his  blood  are  noble  men,  and 
dread  shame  ;  and  as  for  Bleoberis,  brother 
unto  Sir  Blamore,  I  hâve  done  battle  with  him, 
therefore  upon  my  head  it  is  no  shame  to  call 
him  a  good  knight.  It  is  noised,  said  the  king, 
that  Blamore  is  the  hardier  knight.  Sir,  as  for 
that  let  him  be,  he  shall  never  be  refused,  an 
as  he  were  the  best  knight  that  now  beareth 
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shield   or   spear.     So   King  Anguish   departed  Becomes 

unto  KingCarados  and  the  kings  that  were  that  King 

time  as  judges,  and  told  them  that  he  had  found  Angulsh's 

his  champion  ready.     Then  by  the  command- 

ment  of  the  kings  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis  and 

Sir  Tristram  were  sent  for  to  hear  the  charge. 

And  when  they  were  corne  before  the  judges 

there  were  many  kings  and  knights  beheld  Sir 

Tristram,  and  much   speech  they  had  of  him 

because   that  he   slew   Sir  Marhaus,  the  good 

knight,  and  because  he  forjousted  Sir  Palamides 

the  good    knight.      So   when    they   had   taken 

their  charge  they  withdrew  them  to  make  them 

ready  to  do  battle.     Then  said  Sir  Bleoberis 

unto     his    brother,    Sir    Blamore:     Fair    dear 

brother,   remember   of  what  kin   we  be  come 

of,  and  what  a  man  is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 

neither  farther  nor  nearer  but  brother's  children, 

and  there  was  never  none  of  our  kin  that  ever 

was  shamed  in  battle  ;   and  rather  surfer  death, 

brother,   than    to    be   shamed.       Brother,    said 

Blamore,  hâve  ye  no  doubt  of  me,  for  I  shall 

never  shame  none  of  my  blood  ;  howbeit  I  am 

sure  that  yonder  knight  is  called  a  passing  good 

knight  as  of  his  time  one  of  the  world,  yet  shall 

I  never  yield  me,  nor  say  the  loth  word  :  well 

may  he  happen    to    smite    me   down  with   his 

great  might  of  chivalry,  but  rather  shall  he  slay 

me  than  I   shall   yield  me  as  recréant.      God 

speed  you  well,  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  for  ye  shall 

find  him  the  mightiest  knight  that  ever  ye  had 

ado  withal,  for  I   know  him,  for   T  hâve   had 

ado    with     him.       God    me    speed,    said     Sir 

Blamore  de  Ganis  ;  and  therewith  he  took  his 
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Fights  horse  at  the  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  Sir 
with  Tristram  at  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  so 
Blamore  ^y  feutre(i  their  spears  and  came  together  as 
cornes  him  ^  had  been  thunder  ;  and  there  Sir  Tristram 
through  great  might  smote  down  Sir  Blamore 
and  his  horse  to  the  earth.  Then  anon  Sir 
Blamore  avoided  his  horse  and  pulled  out  his 
sword  and  threw  his  shield  afore  him,  and  bade 
Sir  Tristram  alight  :  For  though  an  horse  hath 
failed  me,  I  trust  to  God  the  earth  will  not 
fail  me.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  alit,  and 
dressed  him  unto  battle  ;  and  there  they  lashed 
together  strongly  as  racing  and  tracing,  foining 
and  dashing,  many  sad  strokes,  that  the  kings 
and  knights  had  great  wonder  that  they  might 
stand  ;  for  ever  they  fought  like  wood  men, 
so  that  there  was  never  knights  seen  fight  more 
fiercely  than  they  did  ;  for  Sir  Blamore  was  so 
hasty  that  he  would  hâve  no  rest,  that  ail  men 
wondered  that  they  had  breath  to  stand  on  their 
feet  ;  and  ail  the  place  was  bloody  that  they 
fought  in.  And  at  the  last,  Sir  Tristram 
smote  Sir  Blamore  such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm 
that  he  there  fell  down  upon  his  side,  and  Sir 
Tristram  stood  and  beheld  him. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  How  Sir  Blamore  de- 
sired  Tristram  to  slay  him,  and  how  Sir 
Tristram  spared  him,  and  how  they  took 
appointment.  Then  when  Sir  Blamore  might 
speak,  he  said  thus  :  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
I  require  thee,  as  thou  art  a  noble  knight,  and 
the  best  knight  that  ever  I  found,  that  thou 
wilt  slay  me  out,  for  I  would  not  live  to   be 
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made  lord  of  ail  the  earth,  for  I  hâve  liefer  die  Blamore 

with  worship  than  llve  with  shame  ;  and  needs,  will  not 

Sir  Tristram,  thou  must  slay  me,  or  else  thou  y161" 

shalt  never  win  the  field,  for   I   will  never  say 

the   loth  word.      And   therefore   if  thou  dare 

slay  me,  slay  me,  I  require  thee.     When  Sir 

Tristram   heard   him  say  so  knightly,  he  wist 

not  what    to    do   with    him  ;    he  remembering 

him    of   both    parties,   of  what    blood  he  was 

corne,  and  for  Sir  Launcelot's  sake  he  would 

be  loath  to  slay  him  ;   and  in  the  other  party  in 

no  wise  he  might  not  choose,  but  that  he  must 

make  him  to  say  the  loth  word,  or  else  to  slay 

him.     Then  Sir  Tristram  stert  aback,  and  went 

to  the   kings   that  were    judges,   and  there  he 

kneeled  down  tpfore  them,  and  besought  them 

for  their  worships,  and  for  King  Arthur's  and 

Sir  Launcelot's  sake,  that  they  would  take  this 

matter   in   their   hands.      For,   my  fair   lords, 

said  Sir  Tristram,  it  were  shame  and  pity  that 

this  noble  knight  that   yonder   lieth  should  be 

slain  ;  for  ye  hear  well,  shamed  will  he  not  be, 

and  I  pray  to  God  that  he  never  be  slain  nor 

shamed  for  me.     And  as  for  the  king  fgr  whom 

I  fight  for,  I  shall   require  him,  as  I    am  his 

true  champion  and  true  knight  in  this  field,  that 

he   will    hâve    mercy    upon    this   good    knight. 

So  God  me  help,  said   King  Anguish,  I  will 

for  your  sake,  Sir  Tristram,  be  ruled  as  ye  will 

hâve  me,  for  I  know  you  for  my  true  knight  ; 

and  therefore  I  will  heartily  pray  the  kings  that 

be  hère  as  judges   to  take    it   in   their  hands. 

And    the    kings    that    were   judges    called   Sir 

Bleoberis  to  them,  and  asked  him  his  advice. 
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Tristram  My  lords,  said    Bleoberis,  though  my  brother 
intercèdes  De  beaten,  and  hath  the  worse  through  might 
R.  of  arms,  I  dare  say,  though  Sir  Tristram  hath 

beaten  his  body  he  hath  not  beaten  his  heart, 
and  I  thank  God  he  is  not  shamed  this  day  ; 
and  rather  than  he  should  be  shamed  I  require 
you,  said  Bleoberis,  let  Sir  Tristram  slay  him 
out.  It  shall  not  be  so,  said  the  kings,  for  his 
part  adversary,  both  the  king  and  the  champion, 
hâve  pity  of  Sir  Blamore's  knighthood.  My 
lords,  said  Bleoberis,  I  will  right  well  as  ye 
will.  Then  the  kings  called  the  king  of 
Ireland,  and  found  him  goodly  and  treatable. 
And  then,  by  ail  their  advices,  Sir  Tristram 
and  Sir  Bleoberis  took  up  Sir  Blamore,  and 
the  two  brethren  were  accorded  with  King 
Anguish,  and  kissed  and  made  friends  for  ever. 
And  then  Sir  Blamore  and  Sir  Tristram  kissed 
together,  and  there  they  made  their  oaths  that 
they  would  never  none  of  them  two  brethren 
fight  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Tristram 
made  the  same  oath.  And  for  that  gentle 
battle  ail  the  blood  of  Sir  Launcelot  loved  Sir 
Tristram  for  ever.  Then  King  Anguish  and 
Sir  Tristram  took  their  leave,  and  sailed  into 
Ireland  with  great  noblesse  and  joy.  So  when 
they  were  in  Ireland  the  king  let  make  it 
known  throughout  ail  the  land  how  and  in  what 
manner  Sir  Tristram  had  done  for  him.  Then 
the  queen  and  ail  that  there  were  made  the 
most  of  him  that  they  might.  But  the  joy  that 
La  Beale  Isoud  made  of  Sir  Tristram  there 
might  no  tongue  tell,  for  of  ail  men  earthly  she 
loved  him  most. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  How  Sir  Trtstram  de-  Tristram 
manded  La  Beale  Isoud  for  King  Mark,  and  asks  a 
how  Sir  Tristram  and  Isoud  drank  the  love  ~9.on  °* 
drink.  Then  upon  a  day  King  Anguish  asked  jyj-^ 
Sir  Tristram  why  he  asked  not  his  boon,  for 
whatsomever  he  had  promised  him  he  should 
hâve  it  without  fail.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
now  is  it  time  ;  this  is  ail  that  I  will  désire, 
that  ye  will  give  me  La  Beale  Isoud,  your 
daughter,  not  for  myself,  but  for  mine  uncle, 
King  Mark,  that  shall  hâve  her  to  wife,  for  so 
hâve  I  promised  him.  Alas,  said  the  king, 
I  had  liefer  than  ail  the  land  that  I  hâve  ye 
would  wed  her  yourself.  Sir,  an  I  did  then  1 
were  shamed  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  false 
qf  my  promise.  Therefore,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  promise  that  ye  promised 
me  ;  for  this  is  my  désire,  that  ye  will  give  me 
La  Beale  Isoud  to  go  with  me  into  Cornwall 
for  to  be  wedded  to  King  Mark,  mine  uncle. 
As  for  that,  said  King  Anguish,  ye  shall  hâve 
her  with  you  to  do  with  her  what  it  please 
you  ;  that  is  for  to  say  if  that  ye  list  to  wed 
her  yourself,  that  is  me  liefest,  and  if  ye  will 
give  her  unto  King  Mark,  your  uncle,  that  is  in 
your  choice.  So  to  make  short  conclusion, 
La  Beale  Isoud  was  made  ready  to  go  with  Sir 
Tristram,  and  Dame  Bragwaine  went  with  her 
for  her  chief  gentlewoman,  with  many  other. 
Then  the  queen,  Isoud's  mother,  gave  to  her 
and  Dame  Bragwaine,  her  daughter's  gentle- 
woman, and  unto  Gouvernail,  a  drink,  and 
charged  them  that  what  day  King  Mark  should 
wed,  that  same  day  they  should  give  him  that 
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Tristram  drink,  so  that  King  Mark  should  drink  to  La 
and  Isoud  Beale  Isoud,  and  then,  said  the  queen,  I  under- 

îove- take  either  sha^  i°ve  ot!?er  tne  days  °*"  the'r 

potion  Kfê«  So  this  drink  was  given  unto  Dame  Brag- 
waine,  and  unto  Gouvernail.  And  then  anon 
Sir  Tristram  took  the  sea,  and  La  Beale  Isoud  ; 
and  when  they  were  in  their  cabin,  it  happed  so 
that  they  were  thirsty,  and  they  saw  a  little 
flacket  of  gold  stand  by  them,  and  it  seemed  by 
the  colour  and  the  taste  that  it  was  noble  wine. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  took  the  flacket  in  his  hand, 
and  said,  Madam  Isoud,  hère  is  the  best  drink 
that  ever  ye  drank,  that  Dame  Bragwaine,  your 
maiden,  and  Gouvernail,  my  servant,  hâve  kept 
for  themselves.  Then  they  laughed  and  made 
good  cheer,  and  either  drank  to  other  freely, 
and  they  thought  never  drink  that  ever  they 
drank  to  other  was  so  sweet  nor  so  good.  Bul 
by  that  their  drink  was  in  their  bodies,  they 
loved  either  other  so  well  that  never  their  love 
departed  for  weal  neither  for  woe.  And  thus 
it  happed  the  love  first  betwixt  Sir  Tristram 
and  La  Beale  Isoud,  the  which  love  never 
departed  the  days  of  their  life.  So  then  they 
sailed  till  by  fortune  they  came  nigh  a  castle 
that  hight  Pluere,  and  thereby  arrived  for  to 
repose  them,  weening  to  them  to  hâve  had  good 
harbourage.  But  anon  as  Sir  Tristram  was 
within  the  castle  they  were  taken  prisoners  ;  for 
the  custom  of  the  castle  was  such,  who  that  rode 
by  that  castle  and  brought  any  lady,  he  must 
needs  fight  with  the  lord,  that  hight  Breunor. 
And  if  it  were  so  that  Breunor  won  the  field, 
then  should  the  knight  stranger  and  his  lady  be 
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put  to  death,  what  that  ever  they  were  ;  and  if  Theyarc 
it  were  so  that  the  strange  knight  won  the  field  taken 
of  Sir  Breunor,  then  should  he  die  and  his  lady  Pnsoners 
both.     This  custom  was  used  many  winters,  for 
it  was  called  the  Castle  Pluere,  that  Is  to  say 
the  Weeping  Castle. 

CHAPTER  XXV.  How  Sir  Trlstram  and 
Isoud  were  in  prison,  and  how  he  fought 
forher  beauty,  andsmote  off  another lady's 
head.  Thus  as  Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale 
Isoud  were  in  prison,  it  happed  a  knight  and  a 
lady  came  unto  them  where  they  were,  to  cheer 
them.  I  hâve  marvel,  said  Tristram  unto  the 
knight  and  the  lady,  what  is  the  cause  the  lord 
of  this  castle  holdeth  us  in  prison  :  it  was  never 
the  custom  of  no  place  of  worship  that  ever  I 
came  in,  when  a  knight  and  a  lady  asked  harbour, 
and  they  to  receive  them,  and  after  to  destroy 
them  that  he  his  guests.  Sir,  said  the  knight, 
this  is  the  old  custom  of  this  castle,  that  when  a 
knight  cometh  hère  he  must  needs  fight  with 
our  lord,  and  he  that  is  the  weaker  must  lose 
his  head.  And  when  that  is  done,  if  his  lady 
that  he  bringeth  be  fouler  than  our  lord's  wife, 
she  must  lose  her  head  :  and  if  she  be  fairer 
proved  than  is  our  lady,  then  shall  the  lady  of 
this  castle  lose  her  head.  So  God  me  help, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  this  is  a  foui  custom  and  a 
shameful.  But  one  advantage  hâve  I,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  hâve  a  lady  is  fair  enough,  fairer 
saw  I  never  in  ail  my  life-days,  and  I  doubt 
not  for  lack  of  beauty  she  shall  not  lose  lier 
head  ;   and  rather  than  I  should  lose  my  head  I 
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Tristram  will  fight  for  it  on  a  fair  field.  Wherefore,  sir 
fights  for  knight,  I  pray  you  tell  your  lord  that  I  will  be 
beautv  reacty  a.s  to-morn  with  my  lady,  and  myself  to  do 
battle,  if  it  be  so  I  may  hâve  my  horse  and  mine 
armour.  Sir,  said  that  knight,  I  undertake  that 
your  désire  shall  be  sped  right  well.  And  then 
he  said  :  Take  your  rest,  and  look  that  ye  be  up 
betimes  and  make  you  ready  and  your  lady, 
for  ye  shall  want  no  thing  that  you  behoveth. 
And  therewith  he  departed,  and  on  the  morn 
betimes  that  saine  knight  came  to  Sir  Tristram, 
and  fetched  him  out  and  his  lady,  and  brought 
him  horse  and  armour  that  was  his  own,  and 
bade  him  make  him  ready  to  the  field,  for  ail  the 
estâtes  and  commons  of  that  lordship  were  there 
ready  to  behold  that  battle  and  judgment.  Then 
came  Sir  Breunor,  the  lord  of  that  castle,  with 
his  lady  in  his  hand,  muffled,  and  asked  Sir 
Tristram  where  was  his  lady  :  For  an  thy  lady 
be  fairer  than  mine,  with  thy  sword  smite  ofF 
my  lady's  hcad  ;  and  if  my  lady  be  fairer  than 
thine,  with  my  sword  I  must  strike  off  her 
head.  And  if  I  may  win  thee,  yet  shall  thy 
lady  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  lose  thy  head. 
Sir,  said  Tristram,  this  is  a  foui  custom  and 
horrible  ;  and  rather  than  my  lady  should  lose 
her  head,  yet  had  I  liefer  lose  my  head.  Nay, 
nay,  said  Sir  Breunor,  the  ladies  shall  be  first 
showed  together,  and  the  one  shall  hâve  her 
judgment.  Nay,  I  will  not  so,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, for  hère  is  none  that  will  give  righteous 
judgment.  But  I  doubt  not,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
my  lady  is  fairer  than  thine,  and  that  will  I 
prove  and   make   good   with   my   hand.     And 
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whosomever  he  be  that  will  say  the  contrary  I  and 

will  prove  it  on  his  head.      And  therewith  Sir  smites  off 

Tristram  showed  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  turned  ? e^j^S 

her  thrice  about  with  his  naked  sword  in  his 

hand.      And  when    Sir   Breunor  saw  that,  he 

did   the  same  wise  turn   his  lady.      But  when 

Sir  Breunor  beheld  La  Beale  Isoud,  him  thought 

he  saw  never  a  fairer  lady,  and  then  he  dread 

his  lady's  head  should  be  off.     And  so  ail  the 

people  that  were  there  présent  gave  judgment 

that  La  Beale  Isoud  was   the  fairer  lady  and 

the  better  made.     How  now,  said  Sir  Tristram, 

meseemeth  it   were   pity  that  my  lady   should 

lose  her  head,  but  because  thou  and  she  of  long 

time  hâve  used  this  wicked  custom,  and  by  you 

both  hâve  many  good  knights  and  ladies  been 

destroyed,   for  that   cause    it   were  no  loss  to 

destroy  you  both.      So  God  me  help,  said  Sir 

Breunor,  for  to  say  the  sooth,  thy  lady  is  fairer 

than  mine,  and  that  me  sore  repenteth.     And 

so   I    hear   the    people    prïvily   say,   for   of  ail 

women  I  saw  none  so  fair  ;   and  therefore,  an 

thou  wilt  slay  my  lady,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  slay 

thee  and  hâve  thy  lady.     Thou  shalt  win  her, 

said  Sir  Tristram,  as  dear  as  ever  knight  won 

lady.     And   because    of  thine    own  judgment, 

as  thou  wouldst  hâve  done  to  my  lady  if  that 

she  had  been  fouler,   and  because    of  the  evil 

custom,  give  me  thy  lady,  said  Sir  Tristram. 

And  therewithal  Sir  Tristram  strode  unto  him 

and  took  his  lady  from  him,  and  with  an  awk 

stroke   he    smote   off   her   head   clean.     Well, 

knight,  said  Sir  Breunor,  now  hast  thou  done 

me  a  despite. 
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Tristram  CHAPTER  XXVI.  HowSir  Tristram  fougbt 
fights  with  Sir  Breunor,  and  at  the  last  smote  off 

with  Sir  njs  head.  Now  take  thine  horse  :  sithen  I  am 
Breunor  ladyiess  i  wilj  win  thy  lady  an  I  may.  Then 
they  took  their  horses  and  came  together  as  it 
had  been  the  thunder  ;  and  Sir  Tristram  smote 
Sir  Breunor  clean  from  his  horse,  and  lightly 
he  rose  up  ;  and  as  Sir  Tristram  came  again  by 
him  he  thrust  his  horse  throughout  both  the 
shoulders,  that  his  horse  hurled  hère  and  there 
and  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  And  ever  Sir 
Breunor  ran  after  to  hâve  slain  Sir  Tristram, 
but  Sir  Tristram  was  light  and  nimble,  and 
voided  his  horse  lightly.  And  or  ever  Sir 
Tristram  might  dress  his  shield  and  his  sword 
the  other  gave  him  three  or  four  sad  strokes. 
Then  they  rushed  together  like  two  boars, 
tracing  and  traversing  mightily  and  wisely  as 
two  noble  knights.  For  this  Sir  Breunor  was 
a  proved  knight,  and  had  been  or  then  the 
death  of  many  good  knights,  that  it  was  pity 
that  he  had  so  long  endured.  Thus  they 
fought,  hurling  hère  and  there  nigh  two  hours, 
and  either  were  wounded  sore.  Then  at  the  last 
Sir  Breunor  rushed  upon  Sir  Tristram  and 
took  him  in  his  arms,  for  he  trusted  much  in 
his  strength.  Then  was  Sir  Tristram  called 
the  strongest  and  the  highest  knight  of  the 
world  ;  for  he  was  called  bigger  than  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  Sir  Launcelot  was  better 
breathed.  So  anon  Sir  Tristram  thrust  Sir 
Breunor  down  grovelling,  and  then  he  unlaced 
his  helm  and  struck  off  his  head.  And  then 
ail  they  that  longed  to  the  castle  came  to  him, 
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and   did  him   homage  and  fealty,  praying  hira  and 
that  he  would  abide   there   still   a  little   while  smites  off 
to  fordo  that  foui  custom.     Sir  Tristram  granted    1S    ea 
thereto.     The  meanwhile  one  of  the  knights  of 
the    castle    rode    unto    Sir    Galahad,   the    haut 
prince,     the    which    was    Sir     Breunor's     son, 
which  was  a  noble  knight,  and  told  him  what 
misadventure  his  father  had  and  his  mother. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  HowSirQalahadfougbt 
with  Sir  Tristram,  and  how  Sir  Tristram 
yielded  him  and  promised  to  fellowship 
with  Launcelot.  Then  came  Sir  Galahad, 
and  the  King  with  the  hundred  knights  with 
him  ;  and  this  Sir  Galahad  profFered  to  fight 
with  Sir  Tristram  hand  for  hand.  And  so 
they  made  them  ready  to  go  unto  battle  on 
horseback  with  great  courage.  Then  Sir  Gala- 
had and  Sir  Tristram  met  together  so  hard 
that  either  bare  other  down,  horse  and  ail,  to 
the  earth.  And  then  they  avoided  their  horses 
as  noble  knights,  and  dressée!  their  shields,  and 
drew  their  swords  with  ire  and  rancour,  and 
they  lashed  together  many  sad  strokes,  and  one 
while  striking,  another  while  foining,  tracing 
and  traversing  as  noble  knights  ;  thus  they 
fought  long,  near  half  a  day,  and  either  were 
sore  wounded.  At  the  last  Sir  Tristram  waxed 
light  and  big,  and  doubled  his  strokes,  and 
drove  Sir  Galahad  aback  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  so  that  he  was  like  to  hâve  been 
slain.  With  that  came  the  King  with  the 
hundred  knights,  and  ail  that  fellowship  went 
fiercely  upon  Sir  Tristram.      When  Sir  Tris- 
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Tristram  tram    saw    them     coming    upon    him,    then    he 

?n^  w*st  we^   ^e   ""S^t   not  en4ure*     Then   as   a 

a  fip-ht  w*«e   knight  °^  war>  ne  said  to  Sir  Galahad, 

together  tne  naut  prince  :  Sir,  ye  show  to  me  no  knight- 
hood,  for  to  suffer  ail  your  men  to  hâve  ado 
with  me  ail  at  once  ;  and  as  meseemeth  ye 
be  a  noble  knight  of  your  hands  it  is  great 
shame  to  you.  So  God  me  help,  said  Sir 
Galahad,  there  is  none  other  way  but  thou  must 
yield  thee  to  me,  otherelse  to  die,  said  Sir 
Galahad  to  Sir  Tristram.  I  will  rather  yield 
me  to  you  than  die,  for  that  is  more  for  the 
might  of  your  men  than  of  your  hands.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Tristram  took  his  own  sword 
by  the  point,  and  put  the  pommel  in  the  hand 
of  Sir  Galahad.  Therewithal  came  the  King 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  hard  began  to 
assail  Sir  Tristram.  Let  be,  said  Sir  Galahad, 
be  ye  not  so  hardy  to  touch  him,  for  I  hâve 
given  this  knight  his  life.  That  is  your  shame, 
said  the  King  with  the  hundred  knights  ;  hath 
he  not  slain  your  father  and  your  mother  ? 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Galahad,  I  may  not  wite 
him  greatly,  for  my  father  had  him  in  prison, 
and  inforced  him  to  do  battle  with  him  ;  and 
my  father  had  such  a  custom  that  was  a  shame- 
ful  custom,  that  what  knight  came  there  to  ask 
harbour  his  lady  must  needs  die  but  if  she  were 
fairer  than  my  mother  ;  and  if  my  father  over- 
came  that  knight  he  must  needs  die.  This 
was  a  shameful  custom  and  usage,  a  knight  for 
his  harbour  asking  to  hâve  such  harbourage. 
And  for  this  custom  I  would  never  draw  about 
him.      So  God   me   help,   said   the  King,  this 
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was  a  shameful  custom.     Truly,  said  Sir  Gala-  Tristram 

had,  so  seemed  me  ;  and  meseemed  it  had  been  yjelds 

great  pity  that   this   knight   should   hâve   been  jlinj  *?  . 

slain,  for  I  dare  say  he  is  the  noblest  man  that 

beareth   life,    but  if  it  were  Sir  Launcelot  du 

Lake.     Now,  fair   knight,   said    Sir   Galahad, 

I  require  thee  tell  me  thy  name,  and  of  whence 

thou  art,  and  whither  thou  wilt.      Sir,  he  said, 

my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and  from 

King  Mark  of  Cornwall  I  was  sent  on  message 

unto    King  Anguish   of  Ireland,   for   to    fetch 

his   daughter  to  be  his  wife,   and  hère  she  is 

ready  to  go  with  me  into  Cornwall,   and  her 

name  is  La  Beale  Isoud.      And,  Sir  Tristram, 

said  Sir  Galahad,  the  haut  prince,  well  be  ye 

found  in  thèse  marches,  and  so  ye  will  promise 

me   to   go   unto    Sir  Launcelot  du    Lake,  and 

accompany  with    him,   ye    shall    go   where   ye 

will,  and  your  fair  lady  with  you  ;  and  I  shall 

promise   you  never  in  ail   my  days  shall  such 

customs   be   used   in   this   castle   as  hâve    been 

used.     Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  now  I  let  you 

wit,   so  God  me  help,  I  weened  ye  had  been 

Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  when  I  saw  you  first, 

and  therefore  I  dread  you  the  more  ;  and  sir, 

I   promise  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  as  soon  as 

I  may  I  will  see  Sir  Launcelot  and  infellowship 

me  with   him  ;    for   of  ail   the  knights   of  the 

world  I  most  désire  his  fellowship. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.  How  Sir  Launcelot 
met  with  Sir  Carados  bearing  away  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  of  the  rescue  ofSir  Gawaine. 

And  then  Sir  Tristram  took  his  leave  when  he 
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Sir  saw  his  time,  and  took  the  sea.  And  in  the 
Launcelot  meanwhile  word  came  unto  Sir  Launcelot  and 
wittfsir  t0  ^*r  Tristram  that  Sir  Carados,  the  mighty 
Carados  king,  tnat  was  niade  like  a  giant,  fought  with 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  gave  him  such  strokes  that 
he  swooned  in  his  saddle,  and  after  that  he 
took  him  by  the  collar  and  pulled  him  out 
of  his  saddle,  and  fast  bound  him  to  the 
saddle-bow,  and  so  rode  his  way  with  him 
toward  his  castle.  And  as  he  rode,  by  fortune 
Sir  Launcelot  met  with  Sir  Carados,  and  anon 
he  knew  Sir  Gawaine  that  lay  bound  after  him. 
Ah,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  how 
stands  it  with  you  ?  Never  so  hard,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  unless  that  ye  help  me,  for  so  God 
me  help,  without  ye  rescue  me  I  know  no 
knight  that  may,  but  outher  you  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram.  Wherefore  Sir  Launcelot  was  heavy  of 
Sir  Gawaine's  words.  And  then  Sir  Launce- 
lot bade  Sir  Carados  :  Lay  down  that  knight 
and  fight  with  me.  Thou  art  but  a  fool,  said 
Sir  Carados,  for  I  will  serve  you  in  the  same 
wise.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  spare 
me  not,  for  I  warn  thee  I  whl  not  spare  thee. 
And  then  he  bound  Sir  Gawaine  hand  and 
foot,  and  so  threw  him  to  the  ground.  And 
then  he  gat  his  spear  of  his  squire,  and  departed 
from  Sir  Launcelot  to  fetch  his  course.  And 
so  either  met  with  other,  and  brake  their  spears 
to  their  hands  ;  and  then  they  pulled  out  swords, 
and  hurtled  together  on  horseback  more  than 
an  hour.  And  at  the  last  Sir  Launcelot  smote 
Sir  Carados  such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm  that 
it  perced  his  brain-pan.     So  then  Sir  Launce- 
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lot  took  Sir  Carados  by  the  collar  and  pulled  Tristram 

him  under  his  horse's  feet,  and  then  he  alit  and  an<^  Isoud 

pulled  ofF  his  helm   and   struck  off  his   head.  ^^jjj? 

And  then  Sir  Launcelot  unbound  Sir  Gawaine. 

So  this  same  taie  was  told  to  Sir  Galahad  and 

to  Sir  Tristram  : — hère  may  ye  hear  the  noble- 

ness  that  followeth   Sir  Launcelot.     Alas,  said 

Sir   Tristram,    an    I    had  not   this   message   in 

hand  with  this  fair  lady,  truly  I  would  never 

stint   or  I   had    found   Sir  Launcelot.      Then 

Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale  Isoud  went  to  the 

sea  and  came  into  Cornwall,  and  there  ail  the 

barons  met  them. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.  Of  the  wedding  of  KIng 
Mark  to  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  of  Bragwaine 
her  maid,  and  of  Palamides.  And  anon 
they  were  richly  wedded  with  great  noblesse. 
But  ever,  as  the  French  book  saith,  Sir 
Tristram  and  La  Beale  Isoud  loved  ever  to- 
gether.  Then  was  there  great  jousts  and  great 
tourneying,  and  many  lords  and  ladies  were  at 
that  feast,  and  Sir  Tristram  was  most  praised 
of  ail  other.  Thus  dured  the  feast  long,  and 
after  the  feast  was  done,  within  a  little  while 
after,  by  the  assent  of  two  ladies  that  were 
with  Queen  Isoud,  they  ordained  for  hâte  and 
envy  for  to  destroy  Dame  Bragwaine,  that  was 
maiden  and  lady  unto  La  Beale  Isoud;  and 
she  was  sent  into  the  forest  for  to  fetch  herbs, 
and  there  she  was  met,  and  bound  feet  and 
hand  to  a  tree,  and  so  she  was  bounden  three 
days.  And  by  fortune,  Sir  Palamides  found 
Dame  Bragwaine,   and  there  he  delivered  her 
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Palamides  from  the  death,  and  brought  her  to  a  nunnery 
rescues  there  beside,  for  to  be  recovered.  When  Isoud 
•J1^5l  the  Queen  missed  her  maiden,  wit  ye  well  she 
was  nght  heavy  as  ever  was  any  queen,  for  of 
ail  eartnly  women  she  loved  her  best  :  the 
cause  was  for  she  came  with  her  out  of  her 
country.  And  so  upon  a  day  Queen  Isoud 
walked  into  the  forest  to  put  away  her  thoughts, 
and  there  she  went  herself  unto  a  well  and 
made  great  moan.  And  suddenly  there  came 
Palamides  to  her,  and  had  heard  ail  her  com- 
plaint,  and  said  :  Madam  Isoud,  an  ye  will  grant 
me  my  boon,  I  shall  bring  to  you  Dame 
Bragwaine  safe  and  sound.  And  the  Queen 
was  so  glad  of  his  proffer  that  suddenly  un- 
advised  she  granted  ail  his  asking.  Well, 
Madam,  said  Palamides,  I  trust  to  your  promise, 
and  if  ye  will  abide  hère  half  an  hour  I  shall 
bring  her  to  you.  I  shall  abide  you,  said  La 
Beale  Isoud.  And  Sir  Palamides  rode  forth 
his  way  to  that  nunnery,  and  lightly  he  came 
again  with  Dame  Bragwaine  ;  but  by  her  good 
will  she  would  not  hâve  come  again,  because 
for  love  of  the  queen  she  stood  in  adventure  of 
her  life.  Notwithstanding,  half  against  her 
will,  she  went  with  Sir  Palamides  unto  the 
Queen.  And  when  the  Queen  saw  her  she  was 
passing  glad.  Now,  Madam,  said  Palamides, 
remember  upon  your  promise,  for  I  hâve  ful- 
filled  my  promise.  Sir  Palamides,  said  the 
Queen,  I  wot  not  what  is  your  désire,  but  I 
will  that  ye  wit,  howbeit  I  promised  you  largely, 
I  thought  none  evil,  nor  I  warn  you  none  evil 
will    I    do.      Madam,   said   Sir   Palamides,   as 
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at  this  time,  ye  shall  not  know  my  désire,  but  Palamides 

before    my  lord   your  husband   there   shall   ye  f^ks  a 

know  that  I  will  hâve  my  désire  that  ye  hâve  Doon 

promised  me.      And  therewith  the  Queen  de- 

parted,    and  rode  home  to  the    King,  and  Sir 

Palamides    rode    after    her.       And    when    Sir 

Palamides  came  before  the  King,  he  said  :  Sir 

King,  I  require  you  as  ye  be  a  righteous  king, 

that    ye    will    judge   me   the   right.      Tell   me 

your  cause,  said  the  King,  and  ye  shall  hâve 

right. 

CHAPTER  XXX.  How  Palamides  de- 
mandée Queen  Isoud,  and  how  Lambegus 
rode  after  to  rescue  her,  and  of  the  escape 
of  Isoud.  Sir,  said  Palamides,  I  promised 
your  Queen  Isoud  to  bring  again  Dame  Brag- 
waine  that  she  had  lost,  upon  this  covenant, 
that  she  should  grant  me  a  boon  that  I  would 
ask,  and  without  grudging,  outher  advisement, 
she  granted  me.  What  say  ye,  my  lady  ?  said 
the  King.  It  is  as  he  saith,  so  God  me  help, 
said  the  Queen  ;  to  say  thee  sooth  I  promised 
him  his  asking  for  love  and  joy  that  I  had  to 
see  her.  Well,  Madam,  said  the  King,  and 
if  ye  were  hasty  to  grant  him  what  boon  he 
would  ask,  I  will  well  that  ye  perform  your 
promise.  Then,  said  Palamides,  I  will  that  ye 
wit  that  I  will  hâve  your  Queen  to  lead  her 
and  govern  her  whereas  me  list.  Therewith 
the  king  stood  still,  and  bethought  him  of  Sir 
Tristram,  and  deemed  that  he  would  rescue 
her.  And  then  hastily  the  King  answered  : 
Take  her  with  the  adventures  that  shall  fall  of 
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Palamides  it,  for  as  I  suppose  thou  wilt  not  enjoy  her 
rides  away  n0  while.  As  for  that,  said  Palamides,  I  dare 
with  Isoud  rjght   wejj   ab^e   the  adventure.      And  so,  to 

make  short  taie,  Sir  Palamides  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  said  :  Madam,  grudge  not  to  go 
with  me,  for  I  désire  nothing  but  your  own 
promise.  As  for  that,  said  the  Queen,  I  fear 
not  greatly  to  go  with  thee,  howbeit  thou  hast 
me  at  advantage  upon  my  promise,  for  I  doubt 
not  I  shall  be  worshipfully  rescued  from  thee. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Palamides,  be  it  as 
it  be  may.  So  Queen  Isoud  was  set  behind 
Palamides,  and  rode  his  way.  Anon  the  king 
sent  after  Sir  Tristram,  but  in  no  wise  he  could 
be  found,  for  he  was  in  the  forest  a-hunting  ; 
for  that  was  always  his  custom,  but  if  he  used 
arms,  to  chase  and  to  hunt  in  the  forests. 
Alas,  said  the  King,  now  I  am  shamed  for 
ever,  that  by  mine  own  assent  my  lady  and  my 
queen  shall  be  devoured.  Then  came  forth  a 
knight,  his  name  was  Lambegus,  and  he  was 
a  knight  of  Sir  Tristram.  My  lord,  said 
this  knight,  sith  ye  hâve  trust  in  my  lord,  Sir 
Tristram,  wit  ye  well  for  his  sake  I  will  ride 
after  your  queen  and  rescue  her,  or  else  I  shall 
be  beaten.  Gramercy,  said  the  king,  as  I 
live,  Sir  Lambegus,  I  shall  deserve  it.  And 
then  Sir  Lambegus  armed  him,  and  rode  after 
as  fast  as  he  might.  And  then  within  a  while 
he  overtook  Sir  Palamides.  And  then  Sir 
Palamides  left  the  Queen.  What  art  thou,  said 
Palamides,  art  thou  Tristram  ?  Nay,  he  said, 
I  am  his  servant,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Lambegus. 
That   me   repenteth,   said  Palamides.      I   had 
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liefer    thou    hadst     been    Sir    Tristram.        I  Isoud  es- 

believe    you    well,    said    Lambegus,   but    when  capes  from 

thou  meetest  with  Sir  Tristram  thou  shalt  hâve  "alamides 

thy  hands   full.      And   then   they  hurtled   to- 

gether  and   ail   to-brast  their  spears,  and  then 

they  pulled  out  their  swords,  and  hewed  on  helms 

and  hauberks.     At  the  last  Sir  Palamides  gave 

Sir  Lambegus  such  a  wound  that  he  fell  down 

like   a   dead   knight   to   the   earth.       Then   he 

looked    after    La  Beale    Isoud,    and   then    she 

was   gone    he    nist   where.     Wit   ye    well    Sir 

Palamides  was  never  so  heavy.      So  the  Queen 

ran  into  the  forest,  and  there  she  found  a  well, 

and  therein  she  had  thought  to  hâve  drowned 

herself.      And   as    good   fortune   would,    there 

came  a  knight  to  her  that  had  a  castle  thereby, 

bis   name   was   Sir   Adtherp.      And   when   he 

found  the  queen  in  that  mischief  he  rescued  her, 

and  brought  her  to  his  castle.     And  when  he 

wist  what  she  was  he  armed  him,  and   took  his 

horse,    and    said    he    would    be    avenged    upon 

Palamides  ;  and  so  he  rode  on  till  he  met  with 

him,    and    there    Sir   Palamides   wounded   him 

sore,  and  by  force  he  made  him  to  tell  him  the 

cause  why  he  did  battle  with  him,  and  how  he 

had  led  the  Queen  unto  his  castle.     Now  bring 

me  there,  said  Palamides,  or  thou  shalt  die  of 

my  hands.       Sir,  said    Sir  Adtherp,  I  am  so 

wounded  I  may  not  follow,  but  ride  you  this 

way  and  it  shall  bring  you  into  my  castle,  and 

there  within  is  the  Queen.     Then  Sir  Palamides 

rode  still  till  he  came  to  the  castle.     And  at  a 

window   La   Beale  Isoud  saw  Sir  Palamides; 

then   she   made  the   gâtes  to  be  shut  strongly. 
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Tristram  And  when  he  saw  he  might  not  come  within 

rides  after  tne  castle,  he  put  off  his  bridle  and  his  saddle, 

Palamides  an(j       t  ^js  h0Tse  t0  pasture,  and  set  himself 

down  at  the  gâte  like  a  man  that  was  out  of 

his  wit  that  recked  not  of  himself. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  How  Sir  Tristram  rode 
after  Palamides,  and  how  he  found  him 
and  fought  with  him,  and  by  the  means  of 
Isoud  the  battle  ceased.  Now  turn  we  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  that  when  he  was  come  home 
and  wist  La  Beale  Isoud  was  gone  with  Sir 
Palamides,  wit  ye  well  he  was  wroth  out  of 
measure.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  am  this 
day  shamed.  Then  he  cried  to  Gouvernail 
his  man  :  Haste  thee  that  I  were  armed  and  on 
horseback,  for  well  I  wot  Lambegus  hath  no 
might  nor  strength  to  withstand  Sir  Palamides  : 
alas  that  I  hâve  not  been  in  his  stead  !  So  anon 
as  he  was  armed  and  horsed  Sir  Tristram  and 
Gouvernail  rode  after  into  the  forest,  and  within 
a  while  he  found  his  knight  Lambegus  almost 
wounded  to  the  death  ;  and  Sir  Tristram  bare 
him  to  a  forester,  and  charged  him  to  keep 
him  well.  And  then  he  rode  forth,  and  there 
he  found  Sir  Adtherp  sore  wounded,  and  he 
told  him  how  the  Queen  would  hâve  drowned 
herself  had  he  not  been,  and  how  for  her  sake 
and  love'he  had  taken  upon  him  to  do  battle 
with  Sir  Palamides.  Where  is  my  lady  ?  said 
Sir  Tristram.  Sir,  said  the  knight,  she  is  sure 
enough  within  my  castle,  an  she  can  hold  her 
within  it.  Gramercy,  said  Sir  Tristram,  of 
thy  great  goodness.     And  so  he  rode  till   he 
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came  nigh  to  that  castle  ;  and  then  Sir  Tristram  and  figjhts 
saw  where  Sir  Palamides  sat  at  the  gâte  sleep-  ~77^1  hun 
ing,  and  his  horse  pastured  fast  afore  him.  Now 
go  thou,  Gouvernail,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  bid 
him  awake,  and  make  him  ready.  So  Gouver- 
nail rode  unto  him  and  said  :  Sir  Palamides, 
arise,  and  take  to  thine  harness.  But  he  was  in 
such  a  study  he  heard  not  what  Gouvernail 
said.  So  Gouvernail  came  again  and  told  Sir 
Tristram  he  slept,  or  else  he  was  mad.  Go 
thou  again,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  bid  him  arise, 
and  tell  him  that  I  am  hère,  his  mortal  foe.  So 
Gouvernail  rode  again  and  put  upon  him  the  butt 
of  his  spear,  and  said  :  Sir  Palamides,  make 
thee  ready,  for  wit  ye  well  Sir  Tristram  hqveth 
yonder,  and  sendeth  thee  word  he  is  thy  mortal 
foe.  And  therewithal  Sir  Palamides  arose 
stilly,  without  words,  and  gat  his  horse,  and 
saddled  him  and  bridled  him,  and  lightly  he 
leapt  upon,  and  gat  his  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  either  feutred  their  spears  and  hurtled 
fast  together  ;  and  there  Tristram  smote  down 
Sir  Palamides  over  his  horse's  tail.  Then 
lightly  Sir  Palamides  put  his  shield  afore  him 
and  drew  his  sword.  And  there  began  strong 
battle  on  both  parts,  for  both  they  fought  for 
the  love  of  one  lady,  and  ever  she  lay  on  the 
walls  and  beheld  them  how  they  fought  out  of 
measure,  and  either  were  wounded  passing  sore, 
but  Palamides  was  much  sorer  wounded.  Thus 
they  fought  tracing  and  traversing  more  than 
two  hours,  that  well-nigh  for  dole  and  sorrow 
La  Beale  Isoud  swooned.  Alas,  she  said,  that 
one  I  loved  and  yet  do,  and  the  other  I  love  not, 
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Isoud  yet  it  were  great  pity  that  I  should  see  Sir 
ends  the  Palamides  slain  ;  for  well  I  know  by  that  time 
a  e  the  end  be  done  Sir  Palamides  is  but  a  dead 
knight  :  because  he  is  not  christened  I  would 
be  loath  that  he  should  die  a  Saracen.  And 
therewithal  she  came  down  and  besought  Sir 
Tristram  to  fight  no  more.  Ah,  madam,  said 
he,  what  mean  you,  will  ye  hâve  me  shamed  ? 
Well  ye  know  I  will  be  ruled  by  you.  I  will 
not  your  dishonour,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  but  I 
would  that  ye  would  for  my  sake  spare  this  un- 
happy  Saracen  Palamides.  Madam,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  will  leave  fighting  at  this  time  for 
your  sake.  Then  she  said  to  Sir  Palamides  : 
This  shall  be  your  charge,  that  thou  shalt  go 
out  of  this  country  while  I  am  therein.  I  will 
obey  your  commandment,  said  Sir  Palamides, 
the  which  is  sore  against  my  will.  Then  take 
thy  way,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  unto  the  court 
of  King  Arthur,  and  there  recommend  me  unto 
Queen  Guenever,  and  tell  her  that  I  send  her 
word  that  there  be  within  this  land  but  four 
lovers,  that  is,  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  and 
Queen  Guenever,  and  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones 
and  Queen  Isoud. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.  How  Sir  Tristram 
brought  Queen  Isoud  home,  and  of  the 
debate  of  King  Mark  and  Sir  Tristram. 

And  so  Sir  Palamides  departed  with  great  heavi- 
ness.  And  Sir  Tristram  took  the  Queen  and 
brought  her  again  to  King  Mark,  and  then  was 
there  made  great  joy  of  her  home-coming.  Who 
was   cherished  but  Sir  Tristram  !     Then    Sir 
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Tristram  let  fetch  Sir  Lambegus,  his  knight,  from  Tristram 

the  forester's  house,  and  it  was  long  or  he  was  a-^d  ^D^ 

whole,  but  at  the  last  he  was  well  recovered.      ar 

Thus  they  lived  with  joy  and  play  a  long  while. 

But  ever  Sir  Andred,  that  was   nigh  cousin  to 

Sir  Tristram,  lay  in  a  watch  to  wait  betwixt 

Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale   Isoud,  for  to  take 

them  and   slander  them.      So  upon    a  day  Sir 

Tristram    talked    with    La    Beale    Isoud    in    a 

window,  and  that  espied  Sir  Andred,  and  told 

it  to  the  King.     Then  King  Mark  took  a  sword 

in  his  hand   and   came   to    Sir   Tristram,   and 

called  him  false  traitor,  and  would  hâve  stricken 

him.      But  Sir  Tristram  was  nigh  him,  and  ran 

under  his  sword,  and  took  it  out  of  his  hand. 

And  then  the  King  cried  :  Where  are  my  knights 

and  my  men  ?  I   charge    you  slay  this  traitor. 

But  at  that  time  there  was  not  one  would  move 

for   his  words.     When  Sir  Tristram  saw  that 

there  was  not  one  would  be   against   him,   he 

shook  the  sword  to  the  king,  and  made  coun- 

tenance  as  though  he  would  hâve  stricken  him. 

And  then  King  Mark  fled,  and  Sir  Tristram 

followed  him,  and  smote  upon  him  five  or  six 

strokes  flatling  on  the  neck,  that  he  made  him 

to  fall  upon  the  nose.     And  then  Sir  Tristram 

yede  his  way  and  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse 

and  his  man,  and  so  he  rode  into   that  forest. 

And  there  upon  a  day  Sir  Tristram   met  with 

two    brethren    that    were    knights    with    King 

Mark,  and  there  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the 

one,  and  wounded  the  other  to  the  death  ;  and 

he  made  him  to  bear  his  brother's  head  in  his 

helm  unto  the  king,  and  thirty  more  there  he 
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Tristram  wounded.     And  when  that  knight  came  before 
and  King  the  King  to  say  his  message,  he  there  died  afore 

MH  tne  ^n8  an<^  tne  4ueen'  Then  King  Mark 
called  his  council  unto  him,  and  asked  advice  of 
his  barons  what  was  best  to  do  with  Sir  Tris- 
tram. Sir,  said  the  barons,  in  especial  Sir 
Dinas,  the  Seneschal,  Sir,  we  will  give  you 
counsel  for  to  send  for  Sir  Tristram,  for  we 
will  that  ye  wit  many  men  will  hold  with  Sir 
Tristram  an  he  were  hard  bestead.  And  sir, 
said  Sir  Dinas,  ye  shall  understand  that  Sir 
Tristram  is  called  peerless  and  makeless  of  any 
Christian  knight,  and  of  his  might  and  hardiness 
we  knew  none  so  good  a  knight,  but  if  it  be  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake.  And  if  he  départ  from 
your  court  and  go  to  King  Arthur's  court,  wit 
ye  well  he  will  get  him  such  friends  there  that 
he  will  not  set  by  your  malice.  And  therefore, 
sir,  I  counsel  you  to  take  him  to  your  grâce.  I 
will  well,  said  the  king,  that  he  be  sent  for,  that 
we  may  be  friends.  Then  the  barons  sent  for  Sir 
Tristram  under  a  safe  conduct.  And  so  when  Sir 
Tristram  cameto  the  king  he  was  welcome,  and 
no  rehearsal  was  made,  and  there  was  game  and 
play.  And  then  the  king  and  the  cpieen  went 
a-hunting,  and  Sir  Tristram. 

CHAPTBR  XXXIII.  How  Sir  Lamorak 
jousted  with  thirty  knights,  and  Sh 
Tristram  at  the  request  of  King  Mark 
smote  bis  horse  down.  The  King  and  the 
Queen  made  their  pavilions  and  their  tents  in 
that  forest  beside  a  river,  and  there  was  daily 
hunting  and  jousting,  for  there  were  ever  thirty 
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knights  ready  to  joust  unto  ail  them  that  came  Sir 

in   at  that  time.     And  there  by  fortune  came  Lamorak 

Sir   Lamarok  de    Galis  and   Sir   Driant  ;  and    e         s 

there  Sir  Driant  jousted  right  well,  but  at  the 

last  he  had  a  fall.     Then  Sir  Lamorak  profFered 

to  joust.      And   when   he   began   he   fared   so 

with  the  thirty  knights  that  there  was  not  one 

of  them  but  that  he  gave  him  a  fall,  and  some  of 

them   were   soje    hurt.     I   marvel,    said    King 

Mark,  what  knight  he  is  that  doth  such  deeds  of 

arms.      Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  know  him  well 

for  a  noble  knight  as  few  now  be  living,  and  his 

name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis.      It  were  great 

shame,  said  the  king,  that  he   should   go  thus 

away,  unless  that  some  of  you  meet  with  him 

better.      Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  meseemeth  it 

were  no  worship  for  a  noble  man  to  hâve  ado 

with  him  :  and  fori  because  at  this  time  he  hath 

done   over  much   for   any  mean   knight  living, 

therefore,  as   meseemeth,  it  were  great  shame 

and  villainy  to  tempt  him  any  more  at  this  time, 

insomuch  as  he  and  his  horse  are  weary  both  ; 

for  the  deeds  of  arms  that  he  hath  done  this 

day,  an  they  be  well  considered,  it  were  enough 

for  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.     As  for  that,  said 

King  Mark,  I  require  you,  as  ye  love  me  and 

my  lady  the  Queen,  La  Beale  Isoud,  take  your 

arms   and  joust  with   Sir   Lamorak  de  Galis. 

Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  bid  me  do  a  thing 

that  is  against  knighthood,  and  well  I  can  deem 

that  I  shall  give  him  a  fall,  for  it  is  no  mastery, 

for  my  horse  and  I  be  fresh  both,  and  so  is  not 

his  horse  and  he  ;   and  wit  ye  well  that  he  will 

take  it  for  great  unkindness,  for  ever  one  good 
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Tristram  knight  is  loath  to  take  another  atdisadvantage  ; 
jousts  but  because    I    will    not    displease    you,  as    ye 

with  Sir  requ;re  me  so  w;u  J  d0)  and  obey  your  command- 
ment.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  armed  him  and 
took  his  horse,  and  put  him  forth,  and  there 
Sir  Lamorak  met  him  mightily,  and  what  with 
the  might  of  his  own  spear,  and  of  Sir  Tristram's 
spear,  Sir  Lamorak's  horse  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  he  sitting  in  the  saddle.  Then  anon  as 
lightly  as  he  might  he  ayoided  the  saddle  and 
his  horse,  and  put  his  shield  afore  him  and  drew 
his  sword.  And  then  he  bade  Sir  Tristram  : 
Alight,  thou  knight,  an  thou  durst.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  will  no  more  hâve  ado  with 
thee,  for  I  hâve  done  to  thee  over  much  unto 
my  dishonour  and  to  thy  worship.  As  for  that, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  can  thee  no  thank  ;  sin 
thou  hast  for-jousted  me  on  horseback  I  require 
thee  and  I  beseech  thee,  an  thou  be  Sir  Tristram, 
fight  with  me  on  foot.  I  will  not  so,  said 
Sir  Tristram  ;  and  wit  ye  well  my  name  is 
Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and  well  I  know  ye 
be  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  and  this  that  I  hâve 
done  to  you  was  against  my  will,  but  I  was 
required  thereto  ;  but  to  say  that  I  will  do  at 
your  request  as  at  this  time,  I  will  hâve  no 
more  ado  with  you,  for  me  shameth  of  that  I 
hâve  done.  As  for  the  shame,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
on  thy  part  or  on  mine,  bear  thou  it  an  thou 
wilt,  for  though  a  mare' s  son  hath  failed  me, 
now  a  queen's  son  shall  not  fail  thee  ;  and 
therefore,  an  thou  be  such  a  knight  as  men  call 
thee,  I  require  thee,  alight,  and  fight  with  me. 
Sir  Lamorak,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  understand 
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your  heart  is  great,  and  cause  why  ye  hâve,  to  and  fells 

say  thee  sooth  ;  for  it  would  grieve  me  an  any  his  horse 

knight  should  keep  him  fresh  and  then  to  strike 

down  a  weary  knight,  for  that  knight  nor  horse 

was  never  formed   that  alway  might   stand   or 

endure.     And  therefore,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I 

will  not  hâve  ado  with  you,  for  me  forthinketh 

of  that  I  hâve   done.     As   for   that,  said    Sir 

Lamorak,  I  shall  quit  you  and  ever  I  see  my 

time. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  How  Sir  Lamorak 
sent  an  nom  to  King  Mark  in  despite  of 
Sir  Tristram,  and  how  Sir  Tristram  was 
driven  into  a  chapel.  So  he  departed  from 
him  with  Sir  Driant,  and  by  the  way  they  met 
with  a  knight  that  was  sent  from  Morgan  le 
Fay  unto  King  Arthur  ;  and  this  knight  had  a 
fair  horn  harnessed  with  gold,  and  the  horn  had 
such  a  virtue  that  there  might  no  lady  nor 
gentlewoman  drink  of  that  horn  but  if  she  were 
true  to  her  husband,  and  if  she  were  false  she 
should  spill  ail  the  drink,  and  if  she  were  true 
to  her  lord  she  might  drink  peaceable.  And 
because  of  the  Queen  Guenever,  and  in  the 
despite  of  Sir  Launcelot,  this  horn  was  sent 
unto  King  Arthur  ;  and  by  force  Sir  Lamorak 
made  that  knight  to  tell  ail  the  cause  why  he 
bare  that  horn.  Now  shah  thou  bear  this  horn, 
said  Lamorak,  unto  King  Mark,  or  else  choose 
thou  to  die  for  it  ;  for  I  tell  thee  plainly,  in 
despite  and  reproof  of  Sir  Tristram  thou  shalt 
bear  that  horn  unto  King  Mark,  his  uncle,  and 
say  thou  to  him  that  I  sent  it  him  for  to  assay  his 
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The  horn  lady,  and  if  she  be  true  to  him  he  shall  prove 
of  discord  her.  So  the  knight  went  his  way  unto  King 
Mark,  and  brought  him  that  rich  horn,  and 
said  that  Sir  Lamorak  sent  it  him,  and  thereto 
he  told  him  the  virtue  of  that  horn.  Then  the 
king  made  Queen  Isoud  to  drink  thereof,  and 
an  hundred  ladies,  and  there  were  but  four  ladies 
of  ail  those  that  drank  clean.  Alas,  said  King 
Mark,  this  is  a  great  despite,  and  sware  a  great 
oath  that  she  should  be  burnt  and  the  other 
ladies.  Then  the  barons  gathered  them  to- 
gether,  and  said  plainly  they  would  not  hâve 
those  ladies  burnt  for  an  horn  made  by  sorcery, 
that  came  from  as  false  a  sorceress  and  witch 
as  then  was  living.  For  that  horn  did  never 
good,  but  caused  strife  and  debate,  and  always 
in  her  days  she  had  been  an  enemy  to  ail  true 
lovers.  So  there  were  many  knights  made 
their  avow  an  ever  they  met  with  Morgan  le 
Fay  that  they  would  show  her  short  courtesy. 
Also  Sir  Tristram  was  passing  wroth  that  Sir 
Lamorak  sent  that  horn  unto  King  Mark,  for 
well  he  knew  that  it  was  done  in  the  despite  of 
him.  And  therefore  he  thought  to  requite  Sir 
Lamorak.  Then  Sir  Tristram  used  daily  and 
nightly  to  go  to  Queen  Isoud  when  he  might, 
and  ever  Sir  Andred  his  cousin  watched  him 
night  and  day  for  to  take  him  with  La  Beale 
Isoud.  And  so  upon  a  night  Sir  Andred  espied 
the  hour  and  the  time  when  Sir  Tristram  went 
to  his  lady.  Then  Sir  Andred  gat  unto  him 
twelve  knights,  and  at  midnight  he  set  upon 
Sir  Tristram  secretly  and  suddenly,  and  there 
Sir  Tristram  was  taken  naked  abed  with  La 
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Beale  Isoud,  and  then  was  he  bound  hand  and  Tristram 

foot,  and  so  was  he  kept  until  day.     And  then  judged 

by  the  assent  of  King  Mark,  and  of  Sir  Andred,  to  die 

and  of  some  of  the  barons,  Sir  Tristram  was 

led  unto  a  chapel  that  stood  upon  the  sea  rocks, 

there  for  to  take  his  judgment  :  and  so  he  was 

led   bounden   with   forty  knights.     And   when 

Sir  Tristram   saw  that  there   was   none   other 

bo_ot  but  needs  that  he  must  die,  then  said  he  : 

F  air  lords,  remember  what  I  hâve  done  for  the 

country  of  Cornwall,  and  in  what  jeopardy  I 

hâve  been  in  for  the  weal  of  you  ail  ;  for  when 

I  fought  for  the  truage  of  Cornwall  with  Sir 

Marhaus,  the  good  knight,  I  was  promised  for 

to  be  better  rewarded,  when  ye  ail  refused  to 

take  the  battle  ;  therefore,  as  ye  be  good  gentle 

knights,  see  me  not  thus  shamefully  to  die,  for 

it  is  shame  to  ail  knighthood  thus   to   see  me 

die  ;  for  I  daresay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  I 

never  met  with  no  knight  but  I  was  as  good  as 

he,  or  better.      Fie  upon  thee,  said  Sir  Andred, 

false  traitor  that  thou  art,  with  thine  avaunting  ; 

for  ail  thy  boast  thou  shalt  die  this  day.     O 

Andred,    Andred,    said     Sir    Tristram,    thou 

shouldst    be    my  kinsman,   and    now    thou    art 

to   me   full   unfriendly,  but   an   there   were   no 

more  but  thou  and  I,  thou  wouldst  not  put  me 

to  death.      No,  said  Sir  Andred,  and  therewith 

he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  hâve  slain  him. 

When  Sir  Tristram  saw  him  make  such  counten- 

ance  he  looked  upon  both  his  hands  that  were 

fast  bounden  unto  two  knights,  and  suddenly  he 

pulled  them  both  to  him,  and  unwrast  his  hands, 

and  then  he  leapt  unto  his  cousin,  Sir  Andred, 
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He  and  wrested  his  sword  out  of  his  hands  ;  then 
escapes  he  smote  Sir  Andred  that  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  so  Sir  Tristram  fought  till  that  he  had 
killed  ten  knights.  So  then  Sir  Tristram  gat 
the  chapel  and  kept  it  mightily.  Then  the  cry 
was  great,  and  the  people  drew  fast  unto  Sir 
Andred,  more  than  an  hundred.  When  Sir 
Tristram  saw  the  people  draw  unto  him,  he 
remembered  he  was  naked,  and  sperd  fast  the 
chapel  door,  and  brake  the  bars  of  a  window, 
and  so  he  leapt  out  and  fell  upon  the  crags  in 
the  sea.  And  so  at  that  time  Sir  Andred  nor 
none  of  his  fellows  might  get  to  him  at  that 
time. 

CHAPTBR  XXXV.  How  Sir  Tristram  was 
hoipen  by  his  men,  and  of  Queen  Isoud 
which  was  put  in  a  lazar-cote,  and  how 
Tristram  was  hurt.  So  when  they  were 
departed,  Gouvernail,  and  Sir  Lambegus,  and 
Sir  Sentraille  de  Lushon,  that  were  Sir  Tris- 
tram's  men,  sought  their  master.  When  they 
heard  he  was  escaped  then  they  were  passing 
glad  ;  and  on  the  rocks  they  found  him,  and 
with  towels  they  pulled  him  up.  And  then 
Sir  Tristram  asked  them  where  was  La  Beale 
Isoud,  for  he  weened  she  had  been  had  away 
of  Andred's  people.  Sir,  said  Gouvernail,  she 
is  put  in  a  lazar-cote.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
this  is  a  full  ungoodly  place  for  such  a  fair  lady, 
and  if  I  may  she  shall  not  be  long  there.  And 
so  he  took  his  men  and  went  thereas  was  La 
Beale  Isoud,  and  fetched  her  away,  and  brought 
her  into  a  forest  to  a  fair  manor,  and  Sir  Tris- 
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tram  there  abode  with  her.     So  the  good  knight  Tristram 

bade  his  men  go  from  him  :   For  at  this  time  I  *s 

may  not  help  you.      So  they  departed  ail  save  wounded 

Gouvernail.     And  so  upon  a  day  Sir  Tristram 

yede  into  the  forest  for  to  disport  him,  and  then 

it    happened    that    there    he   fell   a-sleep  ;    and 

there  came  a  man  that  Sir  Tristram  aforehand 

had  slain  his  brother,  and  when  this  man  had 

found  him  he   shot  him  through  the  shoulder 

with  an  arrow,  and  Sir  Tristram  leapt  up  and 

killed  that  man.     And  in  the  meantime  it  was 

told    King   Mark   how   Sir   Tristram   and   La 

Beale  Isoud  were  in  that  same  manor,  and  as 

soon   as  ever  he  might  thither   he   came  with 

many  knights  to  slay  Sir  Tristram.     And  when 

he  came  there  he  found  him  gone  ;   and  there 

he  took  La  Beale  Isoud  home  with  him,  and 

kept  her  straight  that  by  no  means  never  she 

might  wit  nor  send  unto  Tristram,  nor  he  unto 

her.       And    then    when     Sir    Tristram    came 

toward  the  old  manor  he  found  the  track  of  many 

horses,  and  thereby  he  wist  his  lady  was  gone. 

And    then    Sir    Tristram    took    great    sorrow, 

and  endured  with  great  pain  long  time,  for  the 

arrow  that  he  was  hurt  withal  was  envenomed. 

Then  by  the  mean  of  La  Beale  Isoud  she  told 

a  lady  that  was  cousin  unto  Dame  Bragwaine, 

and  she  came   to   Sir  Tristram,  and  told  him 

that  he  might  not  be  whole  by  no  means.      For 

thy  lady,  La  Beale  Isoud,  may  not  help  thee, 

therefore  she  biddeth  you  haste  into   Brittany 

to   King   Howel,  and   there   ye   shall   find   his 

daughter,   Isoud   La  Blanche    Mains,   and   she 

shall  help  thee.     Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Gou- 
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Goes  to  vernail  gat  them  shipping,  and  so  sailed  into 
Brittany  Brittany/  And  when  King  Howel  wist  that 
h  1  d  *'  was  ^""  Tristram  he  was  full  glad  of  him. 
Sir,  he  said,  I  am  come  into  this  country  to 
hâve  help  of  your  daughter,  for  it  is  told  me 
that  there  is  none  other  may  heal  me  but  she  ; 
and  so  within  a  while  she  healed  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.  How  Sir  Tristram 
served  in  war  King  Howel  of  Brittany,  and 
slew  his  adversary  in  the  field.  There  was 
an  earl  that  hight  Grip,  and  this  earl  made 
great  war  upon  the  king,  and  put  the  king  to 
the  worse,  and  besieged  him.  And  on  a  time 
Sir  Kehydius,  that  was  son  to  King  Howel, 
as  he  issued  out  he  was  sore  wounded  nigh  to 
the  death.  Then  Gouvernail  went  to  the  king 
and  said  :  Sir,  I  counsel  you  to  désire  my  lord, 
Sir  Tristram,  as  in  your  need  to  help  you.  I 
will  do  by  your  counsel,  said  the  king.  And 
so  he  yede  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  prayed  him 
in  his  wars  to  help  him  :  For  my  son,  Sir 
Kehydius,  may  not  go  into  the  field.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  go  to  the  field  and 
do  what  I  may.  Then  Sir  Tristram  issued 
out  of  the  town  with  such  fellowship  as  he 
might  make,  and  did  such  deeds  that  ail 
Brittany  spake  of  him.  And  then,  at  the  last, 
by  great  might  and  force,  he  slew  the  Earl 
Grip  with  his  own  hands,  and  more  than  an 
hundred  knights  he  slew  that  day.  And  then 
Sir  Tristram  was  received  worshipfully  with 
procession.  Then  King  Howel  embraced  him 
in   his   arms,  and  said  :    Sir  Tristram,  ail  my 
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kingdom  I  will  resign  to  thee.  God  défend,  Tristram 
said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  am  beholden  unto  you  ^Ps 
for  your  daughter's  sake  to  do  for  you.  Then  SJJÎEj  jn 
by  the  great  means  of  King  Howel  and  Kehy-  his  wars 
dius  his  son,  by  great  proffers,  there  grew  great 
love  betwixt  Isoud  and  Sir  Tristram,  for  that 
lady  was  both  good  and  fair,  and  a  woman  of 
noble  blood  and  famé.  And  for  because  Sir 
Tristram  had  such  cheer  and  riches,  and  ail 
other  pleasaunce  that  he  had,  almost  he  had 
forsaken  La  Beale  Isoud.  And  so  upon  a 
time  Sir  Tristram  agreed  to  wed  Isoud  La 
Blanche  Mains.  And  at  the  last  they  were 
wedded,  and  solemnly  held  their  marriage. 
And  so  when  they  were  abed  both  Sir  Tris- 
tram remembered  him  of  his  old  lady  La  Beale 
Isoud.  And  then  he  took  such  a  thought 
suddenly  that  he  was  ail  dismayed,  and  other 
cheer  made  he  none  but  with  clipping  and 
kissing  ;  as  for  other  fleshly  lusts  Sir  Tristram 
never  thought  nor  had  ado  with  her  :  such 
mention  maketh  the  French  book  ;  also  it 
maketh  mention  that  the  lady  weened  there 
had  been  no  pleasure  but  kissing  and  clipping. 
And  in  the  meantime  there  was  a  knight  in 
Brittany,  his  name  was  Suppinabiles,  and  he 
came  over  the  sea  into  England,  and  then  he 
came  into  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and  there 
he  met  with  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  told 
him  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
said  Sir  Launcelot:  Fie  upon  him,  untrue  knight 
to  his  lady  that  so  noble  a  knight  as  Sir  Tris- 
tram is  should  be  found  to  his  first  lady  false, 
La  Beale  Isoud,  Queen  of  Cornwall  ;  but  say 
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He  weds  ye  him  this,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  of  ail 
'-1  Va  knights  in  the  world  I  loved  him  most,  and 
MIi(j  ^  had  most  joy  of  him,  and  ail  was  for  his 
noble  deeds  ;  and  let  him  wit  the  love  between 
him  and  me  is  done  for  ever,  and  that  I  give 
him  warning  from  this  day  forth  as  his  mortal 
enemy. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.  How  Sir  Suppina- 
biles  told  Sir  Tristram  how  he  was  defamed 
in  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  Sir 
Lamorak.  Then  departed  Sir  Suppinabiles 
unto  Brittany  again,  and  there  he  found  Sir 
Tristram,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  in 
King  Arthur's  court.  Then  said  Sir  Tristram  : 
Heard  ye  anything  of  me  ?  So  God  me  help, 
said  Sir  Suppinabiles,  there  I  heard  Sir  Launce- 
lot speak  of  you  great  shame,  and  that  ye  be 
a  false  knight  to  your  lad  y,  and  he  bade  me 
do  you  to  wit  that  he  will  be  your  mortal 
enemy  in  every  place  where  he  may  meet  you. 
That  me  repenteth,  said  Tristram,  for  of  ail 
knights  I  loved  to  be  in  his  fellowship.  So 
Sir  Tristram  made  great  moan  and  was  ashamed 
that  noble  knights  should  defame  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  lady.  And  in  this  meanwhile  La 
Beale  Isoud  made  a  letter  unto  Queen  Guenever, 
complaining  her  of  the  untruth  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  how  he  had  wedded  the  king's  daughter 
of  Brittany.  Queen  Guenever  sent  hër  another 
letter,  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she 
should  hâve  joy  after  sorrow,  for  Sir  Tristram 
was  so  noble  a  knight  called,  that  by  crafts  of 
sorcery,  ladies  would  make  such  noble  men  to 
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wed  them.      But  in  the  end,  Queen  Guenever  Sir 

said,  it  shall  be  thus,  that  he   shall  hâte  her,  .Lamorak 

and  love  you  better  than  ever  he  did  tofore.  1S  s    P"  - 

So  leave   we    Sir   Tristram   in    Brittany,    and 

speak  we   of  Sir    Lamorak  de   Galis,  that   as 

he  saiied  his  ship  fell  on  a  rock  and  perished 

ail,   save    Sir    Lamorak   and    his    squire  ;    and 

there    he    swam    mightily,   and    fishers    of  the 

Isle  of  Servage  took  him   up,   and  his   squire 

was  drowned,  and  the  shjpmen  had  great  labour 

to  save  Sir  Lamorak's  life  for  ail  the  comfort 

that  they  could  do.     And  the  lord  of  that  isle, 

hight  Sir  Nabon  le  Noire,  a  great  mighty  giant. 

And  this  Sir  Nabon  hated  ail  the  knights   of 

King  Arthur's,  and  in  no  wise   he  would  do 

them    favour.       And    thèse     fishers    told    Sir 

Lamorak  ail  the  guise  of  Sir  Nabon  ;   how  there 

came   never   knight  of   King  Arthur's  but  he 

destroyed  him.     And  at  the  last  battle  that  he 

did  was  slain  Sir  Nanowne  le  Petite,  the  which 

he  put  to  a  shameful  death  in  despite  of  King 

Arthur,  for  he  was  drawn  limb-meal.      That 

forthinketh    me,   said    Sir    Lamorak,   for    that 

kmght's  death,  for  he  was  my  cousin  ;  and   if 

I  were  at  mine  ease  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  I 

would    revenge    his    death.       Peace,    said    the 

fishers,  and  make  hère  no  words,  for  or  ever  ye 

départ  from  hence  Sir  Nabon  must  know  that 

ye  hâve  been  hère,  or   else  we  should  die  for 

your  sake.      So  that  I  be  whole,  said  Lamorak, 

of  my  disease  that  I  hâve  taken  in  the  sea,  I 

will  that  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  a  knight  of  King 

Arthur's,  for  I  was  never  afeared  to  deny  my 

lord. 
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The  Isle  CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  How  Sir  Tristram 
of  and  his  wlfe  arrivée  in  Wales,  and  how  he 

Servage  me^  there  with  Sir  Lamorak.  Now  turn  we 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  that  upon  a  day  he  took  a 
little  barge,  and  his  wife  Isoud  La  Blanche 
Mains,  with  Sir  Kehydius  her  brother,  to  play 
them  in  the  coasts.  And  when  they  were  from 
the  land,  there  was  a  wind  drove  them  in  to  the 
coast  of  Wales  upon  this  Isle  of  Servage,  where- 
as  was  Sir  Lamorak,  and  there  the  barge  ail  to- 
rove  ;  and  there  Dame  Isoud  was  hurt  ;  and  as 
well  as  they  might  they  gat  into  the  forest,  and 
there  by  a  well  he  saw  Segwarides  and  a 
damosel.  And  then  either  saluted  other.  Sir, 
said  Segwarides,  I  know  you  for  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  the  man  in  the  world  that  I  hâve  most 
cause  to  hâte,  because  ye  departed  the  love  be- 
tween  me  and  my  wife  ;  but  as  for  that,  said  Sir 
Segwarides,  I  will  never  hâte  a  noble  knight 
for  a  light  lady  ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  be 
my  friend,  and  I  will  be  yours  untojny  power  ; 
for  wit  ye  well  ye  are  hard  bestead  in  this 
valley,  and  we  shall  hâve  enough  to  do  either  of 
us  to  succour  other.  And  then  Sir  Segwarides 
brought  Sir  Tristram  to  a  lady  thereby  that 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  and  she  told  him  ail  the 
périls  of  that  valley,  and  how  there  came  never 
knight  there  but  he  were  taken  prisoner  or  slain. 
Wit  you  well,  fair  lady,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that 
I  slew  Sir  Marhaus  and  delivered  Cornwall 
from  the  truage  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  he  that 
delivered  the  king  of  Ireland  from  Sir  Blamore 
de  Ganis,  and  I  am  he  that  beat  Sir  Palamides  ; 
and  wit  ye  well  I  am  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
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that  by  the  grâce  of  God  shall  deliver  this  Tristram 
woful  Isle  of  Servage.  So  Sir  Tristram  was  meets 
well  eased.  Then  one  told  him  there  was  a  Y*  Sir 
knight  of  King  Arthur's  that  was  wrecked  on 
the  rocks.  What  is  his  narae  ?  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram. We  wot  not,  said  the  fishers,  but  he 
keepeth  it  no  counsel  but  that  he  is  a  knight  of 
King  Arthur's,  and  by  the  mighty  lord  of  this 
isle  he  setteth  nought  by.  I  pray  you,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  an  ye  may,  bring  him  hither  that 
I  may  see  him,  and  if  he  be  any  of  the  knights 
of  Arthur's  I  shall  know  him.  Then  the  lady 
prayed  the  fishers  to  bring  him  to  her  place. 
So  on  the  morrow  they  brought  him  thither  in 
a  fisher's  raiment  ;  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Tristram 
saw  him  he  smiled  upon  him  and  knew  him 
well,  but  he  knew  not  Sir  Tristram.  Fair  sir, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  meseemeth  by  your  cheer  ye 
hâve  been  diseased  but  late,  and  also  methinketh 
I  should  know  you  heretofore.  I  will  well, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  ye  hâve  seen  me  and 
met  with  me.  Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  tell 
me  your  name.  Upon  a  covenant  I  will  tell 
you,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  is,  that  ye  will 
tell  me  whether  ye  be  lord  of  this  island  or  no, 
that  is  called  Nabon  le  Noire.  Forsooth,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  am  not  he,  nor  I  hold  not  of 
him  ;  I  am  his  foe  as  well  as  ye  be,  and  so  shall 
I  be  found  or  I  départ  out  of  this  isle.  Well, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  sin  ye  hâve  said  so  laj^ely 
unto  me,  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis, 
son  unto  King  Pellinore.  Forsooth,  I  trow 
well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  an  ye  said  other  I 
know  the   contrary.      What  are   ye,   said   Sir 
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SirNabon  Lamorak,  that  knoweth  me?  I  am  Sir  Tris- 
le  Noire  tram  de  Liones.  Ah,  sir,  remember  ye  not  of 
the  fall  ye  did  give  me  once,  and  after  ye 
refused  me  to  fight  on  foot.  That  was  not  for 
fear  I  had  of  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  me 
shamed  at  that  time  to  hâve  more  ado  with 
you,  for  meseemed  ye  had  enough  ;  but,  Sir 
Lamorak,  for  my  kindness  many  ladies  ye  put 
to  a  reproof  when  ye  sent  the  horn  from  Morgan 
le  Fay  to  King  Mark,  whereas  ye  did  this  in 
despite  of  me.  Well,  said  he,  an  it  were  to  do 
again,  so  would  I  do,  for  I  had  liefer  strife  and 
debate  fell  in  King  Mark's  court  rather  than 
Arthur's  court,  for  the  honour  of  both  courts  be 
not  alike.  As  to  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I 
know  well  ;  but  that  that  was  done  it  was  for 
despite  of  me,  but  ail  your  malice,  I  thank 
God,  hurt  not  greatly.  Therefore,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  ye  shall  leave  ail  your  malice,  and 
so  will  I,  and  let  us  assay  how  we  may  win 
worship  between  you  and  me  upon  this  giant 
Sir  Nabon  le  Noire  that  is  lord  of  this  island, 
to  destroy  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  now 
I  under stand  your  knighthood,  it  may  not  be 
false  that  ail  men  say,  for  of  your  bounty, 
noblesse,  and  worship,  of  ail  knights  ye  are 
peerless,  and  for  your  courtesy  and  gentleness 
I  showed  you  ungentleness,  and  that  now  me 
repenteth. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.  How  Sir  Tristram 
fought  with  Sir  Nabon,  and  overcame  him, 
and  made  Sir  Segwarides  lord  of  the  Isle. 

In    the   meantime    there    came   word    that   Sir 
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Nabon  had  made  a  cry  that  ail  the  people  of  The 
that  isle  should  be  at  his  castle  the  fifth  dayJoustiag: 
after.  And  the  same  day  the  son  of  Nabon 
should  be  made  knight,  and  ail  the  knights  of 
that  valley  and  thereabout  should  be  there  to 
joust,  and  ail  those  of  the  realra  of  Logris 
should  be  there  to  joust  with  them  of  North 
Wales  :  and  thither  came  fîve  hundred  knights, 
and  they  of  the  country  brought  thither  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Kehydius, 
and  Sir  Segwarides,  for  they  durst  none  other- 
wise  do  ;  and  then  Sir  Nabon  lent  Sir  Lamorak 
horse  and  armour  at  Sir  Lamorak's  désire,  and 
Sir  Lamorak  jousted  and  did  such  deeds  of 
arms  that  Nabon  and  ail  the  people  said  there 
was  never  knight  that  ever  they  saw  do  such 
deeds  of  arms  ;  for,  as  the  French  book  saith, 
he  for- jousted  ail  that  were  there  for  the  most 
part  of  fîve  hundred  knights,  that  none  abode 
him  in  his  saddle.  Then  Sir  Nabon  proffered 
to  play  with  him  his  play  :  For  I  saw  never  no 
knight  do  so  much  upon  a  day.  I  will  well, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  play  as  I  may,  but  I  ara 
weary  and  sore  bruised.  And  there  either  gat 
a  spear,  but  Nabon  would  not  encounter  with 
Sir  Lamorak,  but  smote  his  horse  in  the  fore- 
head,  and  so  slew  him  ;  and  then  Sir  Lamorak 
yede  on  foot,  and  turned  his  shield  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  there  began  strong  battle  on  foot. 
But  Sir  Lamorak  was  so  sore  bruised  and  short 
breathed,  that  he  traced  and  traversed  somewhat 
aback.  Fair  fellow,  said  Sir  Nabon,  hold  thy 
hand  and  I  shall  show  thee  more  courtesy  than 
ever    I    showed    knight,    because    I   hâve    seen 
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Tristram  this  day  thy  noble  knighthood,  and  therefore 
slays  Sir  stand  thou  by,  and  I  will  wit  whether  any  of 
Nabon  ^  feuows  WJH  hâve  ado  with  me.  Then 
when  Sir  Tristram  heard  that,  he  stepped  forth 
and  said  :  Nabon,  lend  me  horse  and  sure  armour, 
and  I  will  hâve  ado  with  thee.  Well,  fellow, 
said  Sir  Nabon,  go  thou  to  yonder  pavilion,  and 
arm  thee  of  the  best  thou  findest  there,  and  I 
shall  play  a  marvellous  play  with  thee.  Then 
said  Sir  Tristram  :  Look,  ye  play  well,  or  else 
peradventure  I  shall  learn  you  a  new  play. 
That  is  well  said,  fellow,  said  Sir  Nabon.  So 
when  Sir  Tristram  was  armed  as  him  liked  best, 
and  well  shielded  and  sworded,  he  dressed  to 
him  on  foot  ;  for  well  he  knew  that  Sir  Nabon 
would  not  abide  a  stroke  with  a  spear,  therefore 
he  would  slay  ail  knights'  horses.  Now,  fair 
fellow,  Sir  Nabon,  let  us  play.  So  then  they 
fought  long  on  foot,  tracing  and  traversing, 
smiting  and  foining  long  without  any  rest.  At 
the  last  Sir  Nabon  prayed  him  to  tell  him  his 
name.  Sir  Nabon,  I  tell  thee  my  name  is  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones,  a  knight  of  Cornwall  under 
King  Mark.  Thou  art  welcome,  said  Sir 
Nabon,  for  of  ail  knights  I  hâve  most  desired 
to  fight  with  thee  or  with  Sir  Launcelot.  So 
then  they  went  eagerly  together,  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram slew  Sir  Nabon,  and  so  forthwith  he  leapt 
to  his  son,  and  struck  ofF  his  head  ;  and  then 
ail  the  country  said  they  would  hold  of  Sir 
Tristram.  Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  not 
so;  hère  is  a  worshipful  knight,  Sir  Lamorak 
de  Galis,  that  for  me  he  shall  be  lord  of  this 
country,  for  he  hath  done  hère  great  deeds  of 
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arms.  Nay,  said  Sir  L amorale,  I  will  not  be  Segwar- 
lord  of  this  country,  for  I  hâve  not  deserved  it  ^es  l°rd 
as  well  as  ye,  therefore  give  ye  it  where  ye  will,  ?  . 
for  I  will  none  hâve.  Well,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
sin  ye  nor  I  will  not  hâve  it,  let  us  give  it  to 
him  that  hath  not  so  well  deserved  it.  Do  as 
ye  list,  said  Segwarides,  for  the  gift  is  yours, 
for  I  will  none  hâve  an  I  had  deserved  it.  So 
was  it  given  to  Segwarides,  whereof  he  thanked 
them  ;  and  so  was  he  lord,  and  worshipfully  he 
did  govern  it.  And  then  Sir  Segwarides  de- 
livered  ail  prisoners,  and  set  good  governance  in 
that  valley  ;  and  so  he  returned  into  Cornwall, 
and  told  King  Mark  and  La  Beale  Isoud  how 
Sir  Tristram  had  advanced  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Servage,  and  there  he  proclaimed  in  ail  Corn- 
wall of  ail  the  adventures  of  thèse  two  knights, 
so  was  it  openly  known.  But  full  wpe  was  La 
Beale  Isoud  when  she  heard  tell  that  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  wedded  to  Isoud  La  Blanche  Mains. 

CHAPTER  XL.  How  Sir  Lamorak  departed 
from  Sir  Tristram,  and  how  he  met  with 
Sir  F  roi,  and  after  with  Sir  Launcelot.     So 

turn  we  unto  Sir  Lamorak,  that  rode  toward 
Arthur's  court,  and  Sir  Tristram's  wife  and 
Kehydius  took  a  vessel  and  sailed  into  Brittany, 
unto  King  Howel,  where  he  was  welcome. 
And  when  he  heard  of  thèse  adventures  they 
marvelled  of  his  noble  deeds.  Now  turn  we 
unto  Sir  Lamorak,  that  when  he  was  departed 
from  Sir  Tristram  he  rode  out  of  the  forest, 
till  he  came  to  an  hermitage.  When  the  hermit 
saw  him,  he  asked  him  from  whence  he  came. 
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Lamorak  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  corne  from  this  valley. 
parts  Sir,  said  the  hermit  :  thereof  I  marvel.     For 

Tristram  l*"s  twenty  winter  I  saw  never  no  knight  pass 
this  country  but  he  was  either  slain  or  villain- 
ously  wounded,  or  pass  as  a  poor  prisoner. 
Those  ill  customs,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  are  for- 
done,  for  Sir  Tristram  slew  your  lord,  Sir  Nabon, 
and  his  son.  Then  was  the  hermit  glad,  and 
ail  his  brethren,  for  he  said  there  was  never 
such  a  tyrant  among  Christian  men.  And  there- 
fore,  said  the  hermit,  this  valley  and  franchise 
we  will  hold  of  Sir  Tristram.  So  on  the 
morrow  Sir  Lamorak  departed  ;  and  as  he  rode 
he  saw  four  knights  fight  against  one,  and  that 
one  knight  defended  him  well,  but  at  the  last 
the  four  knights  had  him  down.  And  then  Sir 
Lamorak  went  betwixt  them,  and  asked  them 
why  they  would  slay  that  one  knight,  and  said 
it  was  shame,  four  against  one.  Thou  shalt 
well  wit,  said  the  four  knights,  that  he  is  false. 
That  is  your  taie,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  and  when 
I  hear  him  also  speak,  I  will  say  as  ye  say. 
Then  said  Lamorak  :  Ah,  knight,  can  ye  not 
excuse  you,  but  that  ye  are  a  false  knight.  Sir, 
said  he,  yet  can  I  excuse  me  both  with  my 
word  and  with  my  hands,  that  I  will  make 
good  upon  one  of  the  best  of  them,  my  body  to 
his  body.  Then  spake  they  ail  at  once  :  We 
will  not  jeopardy  our  bodies  as  for  thee.  But 
wit  thou  well,  they  said,  an  King  Arthur  were 
hère  himself,  it  should  not  lie  in  his  power  to 
save  his  life.  That  is  too  much  said,  said  Sir 
Lamorak,  but  many  speak  behind  a  man  more 
than  they  will  say  to  his  face  ;  and  because  of 
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your  words  ye  shall  understand  that  I  am  one  He  meets 

of  the  simplest  of  King  Arthur's  court  ;  in  the  Sir  Frol 

worship  of  my  lord  now  do  your  best,  and  in 

despite  of  you  I  shall  rescue  him.     And  then 

they  lashed  ail  at  once  to  Sir   L amorale,  but 

anon  at  two  strokes  Sir  L  amorale  had  slain  two 

of  them,    and    then    the   other   two   fled.      So 

then  Sir  Lamorak  turned  again  to  that  knight, 

and  asked   him   his   name.       Sir,  he  said,  my 

name  is  Sir  Frol  of  the  Out  Isles.     Then  he 

rode  with  Sir  Lamorak  and  bare  him  company. 

And    as    they   rode    by    the   way   they   saw   a 

seemly  knight  riding  against  them,  and   ail   in 

white.     Ah,  said  Frol,  yonder  knight  jousted 

late  with  me  and  smote  me  down,  therefore  I 

will  joust  with  him.     Ye  shall  not  do  so,  said 

Sir  Lamorak,  by  my  counsel,  an  ye  will  tell  me 

your  quarrel,  whether  ye  jousted  at  his  request, 

or  he  at  yours.     Nay,  said  Sir  Frol,  I  jousted 

with  him  at  my  request.      Sir,  said  Lamorak, 

then  will  I  counsel  you  deal  no  more  with  him, 

for  meseemeth  by  his  countenance  he  should  be 

a  noble  knight,  and  no  japer  ;  for  methinketh 

he  should  be  of  the  Table  Round.     Therefore 

I  will  not  spare,  said  Sir  Frol.     And  then  he 

cried  and  said  :   Sir  knight,  make  thee  ready  to 

joust.    That  needeth  not,  said  the  White  Knight, 

for  I  hâve  no  lust  to  joust  with  thee  ;  but  yet 

they  feutred  their  spears,  and  the  White  Knight 

overthrew  Sir  Frol,  and  then  he  rode  his  way  a 

soft  pace.     Then  Sir  Lamorak  rode  after  him, 

and   prayed   him   to   tell   him   his   name  :    For 

meseemeth  ye  should  be  of  the  fellowship  of  the 

Round  Table.      Upon  a  covenant,   said  he,   I 
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and  then  will  tell  you  my  name,  so  that  ye  will  not  dis- 
S1^  cover  my  name,  and  also  that  ye  will  tell  me 
yours.  Then,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  La- 
morak  de  Galis.  And  my  name  is  Sir  Launce- 
lot  du  Laite.  Then  they  put  up  their  swords, 
and  kissed  heartily  together,  and  either  made 
great  joy  of  other.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  an 
it  please  you  I  will  do  you  service.  God 
défend,  said  Launcelot,  that  any  of  so  noble  a 
blood  as  ye  be  should  do  me  service.  Then  he 
said  :  More,  I  am  in  a  quest  that  I  must  do 
myself  alone.  Now  God  speed  you,  said  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  so  they  departed.  Then  Sir 
Lamorak  came  to  Sir  Frol  and  horsed  him 
again.  What  knight  is  that  ?  said  Sir  Frol. 
Sir,  he  said,  it  is  not  for  you  to  know,  nor  it  is 
no  point  of  my  charge.  Ye  are  the  more  un- 
courteous,  said  Sir  Frol,  and  therefore  I  will 
départ  from  you.  Ye  may  do  as  ye  list,  said 
Sir  Lamorak,  and  yet  by  my  company  ye  hâve 
saved  the  fairest  flower  of  your  garland  ;  so  they 
departed. 

CHAPTER  XLI.  How  Sir  Lamorak  slew 
Sir  Frol,  and  of  the  courteous  fighting  with 
Sir  Belliance  his  brother.  Then  within  two 
or  three  days  Sir  Lamorak  found  a  knight  at  a 
well  sleeping,  and  his  lady  sat  with  him  and 
waked.  Right  so  came  Sir  Gawaine  and  took 
the  knight's  lady,  and  set  her  up  behind  his 
squire.  So  Sir  Lamorak  rode  after  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  said  :  Sir  Gawaine,  turn  again.  And  then 
said  Sir  Gawaine  :  What  will  ye  do  with  me  ? 
for  I  am  nephew  unto  King  Arthur.     Sir,  said 
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he,  for  that  cause  I  will  spare  you,  else  that  Lamorak 
lady  should  abide  with  me,  or  else  ye  should  fi3^.3  **u 
joust  with  me.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  turned  him 
and  ran  to  him  that  ought  the  lady,  with  his 
spear,  but  the  knight  with  pure  might  smote 
down  Sir  Gawaine,  and  took  his  lady  with  him. 
Ail  this  Sir  Lamorak  saw,  and  said  to  himself  : 
But  I  revenge  my  fellow  he  will  say  of  me 
dishonour  in  King  Arthur's  court.  Then  Sir 
Lamorak  returned  and  proffered  that  knight 
to  joust.  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  ready.  And 
there  they  came  together  with  ail  their  might, 
and  there  Sir  Lamorak  smote  the  knight 
through  both  sides  that  he  fell  to  the  earth 
dead.  Then  that  lady  rode  to  that  knight's 
brother  that  hight  Belliance  le  Orgulus,  that 
dwelt  fast  thereby,  and  then  she  told  him 
how  his  brother  was  slain.  Alas,  said  he,  I 
will  be  revenged.  And  so  he  horsed  him,  and 
armed  him,  and  within  a  while  he  overtook 
Sir  Lamorak,  and  bade  him  :  Turn  and  leave 
that  lady,  for  thou  and  I  must  play  a  new  play  ; 
for  thou  hast  slain  my  brother  Sir  Frol,  that 
was  a  better  knight  than  ever  wert  thou.  It 
might  well  be,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  but  this  day 
in  the  field  I  was  found  the  better.  So  they 
rode  together,  and  unhorsed  other,  and  turned 
their  shields,  and  drew  their  swords,  and  fought 
mightily  as  noble  knights  proved,  by  the  space 
of  two  hours.  So  then  Sir  Belliance  prayed 
him  to  tell  him  his  name.  Sir,  said  he,  my 
name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis.  Ah,  said  Sir 
Belliance,  thou  art  the  man  in  the  world  that 
I  most  hâte,  for  I  slew  my  sons  for  thy  sake, 
vot-  "-  K 
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He  fights  where  I  saved  thy  life,  and  now  thou  hast  slain 
with  Sir  my  brother  Sir  Frol.  Alas,  how  should  I  be 
nce  accorded  with  thee  ;  therefore  défend  thee,  for 
thou  shalt  die,  there  is  none  other  remedy. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  full  well  me  ought 
to  know  you,  for  ye  are  the  man  that  most  hâve 
done  for  me.  And  therewithal  Sir  Lamorak 
kneeled  down,  and  besought  him  of  grâce. 
Arise,  said  Sir  Belliance,  or  else  thereas  thou 
kneelest  I  shall  slay  thee.  That  shall  not 
need,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  for  I  will  yield  me 
unto  you,  not  for  fear  of  you,  nor  for  your 
strength,  but  your  goodness  maketh  me  full 
loath  to  hâve  ado  with  you  ;  wherefore  I 
require  you  for  God's  sake,  and  for  the  honour 
of  knighthcod,  forgive  me  ail  that  I  hâve 
offended  unto  you.  Alas,  said  Belliance,  leave 
thy  kneeling,  or  else  I  shall  slay  thee  without 
mercy.  Thcn  they  yede  again  unto  battle,  and 
either  wounded  other,  that  ail  the  ground  was 
bloody  thereas  they  fought.  And  at  the  last 
Belliance  withdrew  him  aback  and  set  him 
down  softly  upon  a  little  hill,  for  he  was  so 
faint  for  bleeding  that  he  might  not  stand. 
Then  Sir  Lamorak  threw  his  shield  upon  his 
back,  and  asked  him  what  cheer.  Well,  said 
Sir  Belliance.  Ah,  Sir,  yet  shall  I  show  you 
favour  in  your  mal-ease.  Ah,  Knight  Sir 
Belliance,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  thou  art  a  fool, 
for  an  I  had  had  thee  at  such  advantage  as 
thou  hast  done  me,  I  should  slay  thee  ;  but  thy 
gentleness  is  so  good  and  so  large,  that  I  must 
needs  forgive  thee  mine  evil  will.  And  then 
Sir  Lamorak  kneeled   down,  and  unlaced  first 
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his  umberere,  and  then  his  own,  and  then  either  They  are 
kissed  other  with  weeping  tears.  Then  Sir  reconciled 
L  amorale  led  Sir  Belliance  to  an  abbey  fast  by, 
and  there  Sir  L  amorale  would  not  départ  from 
Belliance  till  he  was  whole.  And  then  they 
sware  together  that  nqpe  of  them  should  never 
fight  against  other.  So  Sir  Lamorak  departed 
and  went  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

^m  leafce  toe  oj  ë>ir  Hamoratt 

ano  of  »>ir  Œrtjïtcam.    #no 

tyvz'bzçinntfy  tïje  tjtétorp 

of  Ha  Cote  St^ale  <ŒatU. 


BOOK   IX 

La  Cote  CHAPTBR  I.  How  a  youngman  came  lato 
Maie  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and  how  Sir  Kay 
Taile  cajje(j  him  jn  scorn  La  Cote  Maie  Taile.    At 

the  court  of  King  Arthur  there  came  a  young 
mari  and  bigly  made,  and  he  was  richly  beseen  : 
and  he  desired  to  be  made  knight  of  the  king, 
but  his  over-garment  sat  over-thwartly,  howbeit 
it  was  rich  cloth  of  gold.  What  is  your  name  ? 
said  King  Arthur.  Sir,  said  he,  my  name  is 
Breunor  le  Noire,  and  within  short  space  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  of  good  kin.  It  may 
well  be,  said  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal,  but  in 
mockage  ye  shall  be  called  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile,  that  is  as  much  to  say,  the  evil-shapen 
coat.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  thou  askest,  said 
the  King  ;  and  for  what  cause  wearest  thou 
that  rich  coat  ?  tell  me,  for  I  can  well  think 
for  some  cause  it  is.  Sir,  he  answered,  I  had 
a  father,  a  noble  knight,  and  as  he  rode  a- 
hunting,  upon  a  day  it  happed  him  to  lay  him 
down  to  sleep  ;  and  there  came  a  knight  that 
had  been  long  his  enemy,  and  when  he  saw  he 
was  fast  a-sleep  he  ail  to-hewd  him  ;  and  this 
same  coat  had  my  father  on  the  same  time  ; 
and  that  maketh  this  coat  to  sit  so  evil  upon 
me,  for  the  strokes  be  on  it  as  I  found  it,  and 
never  shall  be  amended  for  me.  Thus  to  hâve 
my  father's  death  in  remembrance  I  wear  this 
coat  till  I  be   revenged  ;    and   because   ye   are 
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called  the   most  noblest   king   of  the   world   1  He  slay3 

corne  to  you  that  ye  should  make  me  knight.  a  hon 

Sir,    said    Sir    Lamorak   and    Sir    Gaheris,    it 

were  well  done  to  make  him  knight  ;  for  him 

beseemeth  well  of  person  and  of  countenance, 

that  he  shall  prove  a  good   man,  and  a  good 

knight,  and  a  mighty  ;    for,  Sir,  an  ye  be  re- 

membered,   even   such_one  was  Sir  Launcelot 

du   Lake   when  he  came  fîrst  into  this  court, 

and  full  few  of  us  knew  from  when  ce  he  came  ; 

and  now  is  he  proved  the  man  of  most  worship 

in  the  world  ;  and  ail  your  court  and  ail  your 

Round  Table  is  by  Sir  Launcelot  worshipped 

and   amended   more   than   by  any  knight   now 

living.      That  is  truth,  said  the   King,  and  to- 

morrow  at  your  request  I  shall  make  him  knight. 

So  on  the  morrow  there  was  an  hart  found,  and 

thither  rode   King  Arthur  with  a  company  of 

his  knights  to  slay  the  hart.     And  this  young 

man  that  Sir  Kay  named  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 

was  there  left  behind  with  Queen  Guenever  ;  and 

by  sudden  adventure  there  was  an  horrible  lion 

kept  in  a  strong  tower  of  stone,  and  it  happened 

that    he    at   that    time   brake    loose,  and   came 

hurling  afore  the  queen  and  her  knights.     And 

when  the  Queen  saw  the  lion  she  cried  and  fled, 

and  prayed  her  knights  to  rescue  her.      And 

there    was    none  of  them    ail   but  twelve   that 

abode,  and  ail  the  other  fled.     Then  said  La 

Cote   Maie    Taile:    Now    I    see  well  that   ail 

coward  knights  be  not  dead  ;  and  therewithal  he 

drew  his  sword  and  dressed  him  afore  the  lion. 

And  that  lion  gaped  wide  and  came  upon  him 

ramping    to    hâve    slain    him.      And    he    then 
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He  is  smote  him  in  the  middes  of  the  head  such  a 
made  rnighty  stroke  that  it  clave  his  head  in  sunder, 
mSht  and  dashed  to  the  earth.  Then  was  it  told  the 
Queen  how  the  young  man  that  Sir  Kay  named 
by  scorn  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  had  slain  the 
lion.  With  that  the  King  came  home.  And 
when  the  Queen  told  him  of  that  adventure,  he 
was  well  pleased,  and  said  :  Upon  pain  of  mine 
head  he  shall  prove  a  noble  man  and  a  faithful 
knight,  and  true  of  his  promise  :  then  the  king 
forthwithal  made  him  knight.  Now  Sir,  said 
this  young  knight,  I  require  you  and  ail  the 
knights  of  your  court,  that  ye  call  me  by  none 
other  name  but  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  :  in  so 
much  as  Sir  Kay  hath  so  named  me  so  will  I  be 
called.     I  assent  me  well  thereto,  said  the  King. 

CHAPTBR  //.  How  a  damosel  came  into 
the  court  and  desired  a  knight  to  take  on 
him  an  enquest,  whicb  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
emprised.  Then  that  same  day  there  came 
a  damosel  into  the  court,  and  she  brought  with 
her  a  great  black  shield,  with  a  white  hand  in 
the  middes  holding  a  sword.  Other  picture 
was  there  none  in  that  shield.  When  King 
Arthur  saw  her  he  asked  her  from  whence 
she  came  and  what  she  would.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  hâve  ridden  long  and  many  a  day  with  this 
shield  many  ways,  and  for  this  cause  I  am 
corne  to  your  court  :  there  was  a  good  knight 
that  ought  this  shield,  and  this  knight  had 
undertaken  a  great  deed  of  arms  to  achieve  it  ; 
and  so  it  misfortuned  him  another  strong  knight 
met  with  him  by  sudden  adventure,  and  there 
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they  fought  long,   and   either   wounded    other  He  takes 

passing  sore  ;  and  they  were  so  wary  that  they  on  ™m 

left  that  battle  even  hand.     So  this  knight  that  a  1uest 

ought  this  shield  saw   none  other  way  but  he 

must  die  ;   and  then  he  commanded  me  to  bear 

this   shield  to  the   court  of  King  Arthur,  he 

requiring    and    praying    some    good    knight    to 

take  this  shield,  and  that  he  would  fulfil  the 

quest  that  he   was   in.     Now  what  say  ye  to 

this  quest  ?  said  King  Arthur  ;  is  there  any  of 

you    hère    that    will    take    upon    him    to   weld 

this    shield  ?     Then    was    there    not    one    that 

would  speak  one  word.     Then  Sir  Kay  took 

the  shield  in  his  hands.     Sir  knight,  said  the 

damosel,  what   is   your   name  ?     Wit  ye  well, 

said  he,  my  name  is  Sir   Kay,  the  Seneschal, 

that    wide-where    is    known.       Sir,    said    that 

damosel,  lay  down  that  shield,  for  wit  ye  well 

it  falleth  not  for  you,  for  he  must  be  a  better 

knight    than    ye    that    shall    weld    this    shield. 

Damosel,    said    Sir    Kay,  wit  ye   well   I  took 

this  shield  in  my  hands  by  your  leave  for  to 

behold  it,  not   to  that_  intent  ;  but  go  where- 

somever  thou  wilt,  for  I  will  not  go  with  you. 

Then  the  damosel  stood  still  a  great  while  and 

beheld   many   of  those   knights.      Then   spake 

the  knight,  La  Cote  Maie  Taile:  Fair  damosel, 

I  will  take  the  shield  and  that  adventure  upon 

me,    so    I    wist    I    should    know   whitherward 

my  journey  might  be;  for  because  I  was  this 

day  made  knight  I  would  take  this  adventure 

upon    me.      What    is    your    name,   fair    young 

man  ?    said   the   damosel.      My  name   is,   said 

he,  La  Cote  Maie  Taile.     Well  mayest  thou 
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He  over-  be  called  so,  said  the  damosel,  the  knight  with 
throws  the  evil-shapen  coat  ;  but  an  thou  be  so  hardy 

n  *~  to  take  upon  thee  to  bear  that  shield  and  to 
follow  me,  wit  thou  well  thy  skin  shall  be  as 
well  hewn  as  thy  coat.  As  for  that,  said  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile,  when  I  am  so  hewn  I  will 
ask  you  no  salve  to  heal  me  withal.  And 
forthwithal  there  came  into  the  court  two 
squires  and  brought  him  great  horses,  and  his 
armour,  and  his  spears,  and  anon  he  was  armed 
and  took  his  leave.  I  would  not  by  my  will, 
said  the  King,  that  ye  took  upon  you  that  hard 
adventure.  Sir,  said  he,  this  adventure  is  mine, 
and  the  first  that  ever  I  took  upon  me,  and 
that  will  I  follow  whatsomever  corne  of  me. 
Then  that  damosel  departed,  and  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile  fast  followed  after.  And  within  a  while 
he  overtook  the  damosel,  and  anon  she  mjssaid 
him  in  the  foulest  manner. 

CHAPTER  III.  How  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
overthrew  Sir  Dagonet  the  king's  fool,  and 
of  the  rebuke  that  he  had  of  the  damosel. 

Then  Sir  Kay  ordained  Sir  Dagonet,  King 
Arthur's  fool,  to  follow  after  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile  ;  and  there  Sir  Kay  ordained  that  Sir 
Dagonet  was  horsed  and  armed,  and  bade  him 
follow  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  and  proffer  him 
to  joust,  and  so  he  did  ;  and  when  he  saw 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  he  cried  and  bade  him 
make  him  ready  to  joust.  So  Sir  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile  smote  Sir  Dagonet  over  his  horse's 
croup.  Then  the  damosel  mocked  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile,  and  said:  Fie  for  shame!   now  art 
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thou  shamed  in  Arthur's  court,  when  they  send  Jousts 
a  fool  to  hâve  ado  with  thee,  and  specially  at  with 
thy  first  jousts  ;  thus  she  rode  long,  and  chid.  B1^obens 
And  within  a  while  there  came  Sir  Bleoberis,  paiom. 
the  good  knight,  and  there  he  jousted  with  ides 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  and  there  Sir  Bleoberis 
smote  him  so  sore,  that  horse  and  ail  fell  to 
the  earth.  Then  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  arose 
up  lightly,  and  dressed  his  shield,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  would  hâve  done  battle  to  the 
utterance,  for  he  was  wqod  wroth.  Not  so, 
said  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  as  at  this  time 
I  will  not  fight  upon  foot.  Then  the  damosel 
Maledisant  rebuked  him  in  the  foulest  manner, 
and  bade  him  :  Turn  again,  coward.  Ah,  damo- 
sel, he  said,  I  pray  you  of  mercy  to  missay  me 
no  more,  my  grief  is  enough  though  ye  give  me 
no  more  ;  I  call  myself  never  the  worse  knight 
when  a  mare's  son  faileth  me,  and  also  I  count 
me  never  the  worse  knight  for  a  fall  of  Sir 
Bleoberis.  So  thus  he  rode  with  her  two 
days  ;  and  by  fortune  there  came  Sir  Palomides 
and  encountered  with  him,  and  he  in  the  same 
wise  served  him  as  did  Bleoberis  tofore  hand. 
What  dost  thou  hère  in  my  fellowship  ?  said 
the  damosel  Maledisant,  thou  canst  not  sit  no 
knight,  nor  withstand  him  one  buffet,  but  if  it 
were  Sir  Dagonet.  Ah,  fair  damosel,  I  âm 
not  the  worse  to  take  a  fall  of  Sir  Palomides, 
and  yet  great  disworship  hâve  I  none,  for 
nei'Jier  Bleoberis  nor  yet  Palomides  would 
not  fight  with  me  on  foot.  As  for  that,  said 
the  damosel,  wit  thou  well  they  hâve  disdain 
and  scorn  to  light  off  their  horses  to  fight  with 
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Jousts  such  a  lewd  knight  as  thou  art.  So  in  the 
with  meanwhile  there  came  Sir  Mordred,  Sir  Ga- 
a  knie-ht  wa'ne's  brother,  and  so  he  fell  in  the  fellowship 
with  the  damosel  Maledisant.  And  then  they 
came  afore  the  Castle  Orgulous,  and  there  was 
such  a  custom  that  there  might  no  knight  come 
by  that  castle  but  either  he  must  joust  or  be 
prisoner,  or  at  the  least  to  lose  his  horse  and 
his  harness.  And  there  came  out  two  knights 
against  them,  and  Sir  Mordred  jousted  with 
the  foremost,  and  that  knight  of  the  castle 
smote  Sir  Mordred  down  off  his  horse.  And 
then  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  jousted  with  that 
other,  and  either  of  them  smote  other  down, 
horse  and  ail,  to  the  earth.  And  when  they 
avoided  their  horses,  then  either  of  them  took 
other's  horses.  And  then  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
rode  unto  that  knight  that  smote  down  Sir 
Mordred,  and  jousted  with  him.  And  there 
Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  hurt  and  wounded 
him  passing  sore,  and  put  him  from  his  horse 
as  he  had  been  dead.  So  he  turned  unto  him 
that  met  him  afore,  and  he  took  the  flight 
towards  the  castle,  and  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
rode  after  him  into  the  Castle  Orgulous,  and 
there  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  slew  him. 

CHAPTBR  IV.  How  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
fought  against  an  hundred  knights,  and 
how  he  escaped  by  the  mean  of  a  lady.    And 

anon  there  came  an  hundred  knights  about  him 
and  assailed  him  ;  and  when  he  saw  his  horse 
should  be  slain  he  alit  and  voided  his  horse,  and 
put  the    bridle  under  his  feet,  and  so  put   him 
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out  of  the  gâte.  And  when  he  had  so  done  he  Fights 
hurled  in  among  them,  and  dressed  his  back  ^71^ an 
unto  a  lady's  chamber-wall,  thinking  himself  knjLht 
that  he  had  liefer  die  there  with  worship  than 
to  abide  the  rebukes  of  the  damosel  Maledisant. 
And  in  the  meantime  as  he  stood  and  fought, 
that  lady  whose  was  the  chamber  went  out  slily 
at  her  postern,  and  without  the  gâtes  she  found 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile's  horse,  and  lightly  she 
gat  him  by  the  bridle,  and  tied  him  to  the 
postern.  And  then  she  went  unto  her  chamber 
slily  again  for  to  behold  how  that  one  knight 
fought  against  an  hundred  knights.  And  when 
she  had  beheld  him  long  she  went  to  a  window 
behind  his  back,  and  said  :  Thou  knight,  thou 
fightest  wonderly  well,  but  for  ail  that  at  the 
last  thou  must  needs  die,  but  an  thou  canst 
through  thy  mighty  prowess  win  unto  yonder 
postern,  for  there  hâve  I  fastened  thy  horse 
to  abide  thee  :  but  wit  thou  well  thou  must 
think  on  thy  worship,  and  think  not  to  die, 
for  thou  mayst  not  win  unto  that  postern  with- 
out thou  do  nobly  and  mightily.  When  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile  heard  her  say  so  he  gripped 
his  sword  in  his  hands,  and  put  his  shield  fair 
afore  him,  and  through  the  thickest  press  he 
thrulled  through  them.  And  when  he  came  to 
the  postern  he  found  there  ready  four  knights, 
and  at^two  the  first  strokes  he  slew  two  of  the 
knights,  and  the  other  fled  ;  and  so  he  won  his 
horse  and  rode  from  them.  And  ail  as  it  was  it 
was  rehearsed  in  King  Arthur's  court,  how  he 
slew  twelve  knights  within  the  Castle  Orgulous  ; 
and  so  he  rode  on  his  way.     And  in  the  mean- 
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and  while  the  damosel  said  to  Sir  Mordred  :  I  ween 
escapes  niy  fbolish  knight  be  either  slain  or  taken 
te  prjsoner .  then  were  they  ware  where  he  came 
riding.  And  when  he  was  corne  unto  them  he 
told  ail  how  he  had  sped  and  escaped  in  despite 
of  them  ail  :  And  some  of  the  best  of  them  will 
tell  no  taies.  Thou  liest  falsely,  said  the 
damosel,  that  dare  I  make  good,  but  as  a  fool 
and  a  dastard  to  ail  knighthood  they  hâve  let 
thee  pass.  That  may  ye  prove,  said  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile.  With  that  she  sent  a  courier  of 
hers  that  rode  alway  with  her  for  to  knpw  the 
truth  of  this  deed  ;  and  so  he  rode  thither 
lightly,  and  asked  how  and  in  what  manner 
that  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  was  escaped  out  of 
the  castle.  Then  ail  the  knights  cursed  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  fiend  and  no  man  :  For 
he  hath  slain  hère  twelve  of  our  best  knights, 
and  we  weened  unto  this  day  that  it  had  been 
too  much  for  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  or  for 
Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  And  in  despite  of  us 
ail  he  is  departed  from  us  and  maugre  our 
heads.  With  this  answer  the  courier  departed 
and  came  to  Maledisant  his  lady,  and  told  her 
ail  how  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  had  sped  at 
the  Castle  Orgulous.  Then  she  smote  down 
her  head,  and  said  little.  By  my  head,  said 
Sir  Mordred  to  the  damosel,  ye  are  greatly  to 
blâme  so  to  rebuke  him,  for  I  warn  you  plainly 
he  is  a  good  knight,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he 
shall  prove  a  noble  knight  ;  but  as  yet  he  may 
not  yet  sit  sure  on  horseback,  for  he  that  shall 
be  a  good  horseman  it  must  corne  of  usage  and 
exercise.      But  when  he  cometh  to  the  strokes 
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of  his  sword  he  is  then  noble  and  mighty,  and  Sir 

that  saw  Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Palomides,  for  Launcelot 

wit  ye  well  they  are  wily  men  of  arms,  and  anon  £°m^  to 

they  know  when  they  see  a  young  knight  by  his 

riding,  how   they  are  sure  to   give  him   a  fall 

from  his  horse  or  a  great  buffet.      But  for  the 

most  part  they  will  not  light  on  foot  with  young 

knights,  for  they  are  wight  and  strongly  armed. 

For  in  likewise  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  when 

he  was  first  made  knight,  he  was  often  put  to 

the  worse  upon  horseback,  but  ever  upon  foot 

he  recovered  his  renown,  and  slew  and  defoiled 

many  knights  of  the  Round  Table.     And  there- 

fore  the   rebukes   that  Sir  Launcelot  did  unto 

many    knights    causeth    them   that    be    men   of 

prowess  to  beware  ;  for  often   I  hâve  seen  the 

old  proved  knights  rebuked  and  slain  by  them 

that   were   but    young   beginners.      Thus   they 

rode  sure  talking  by  the  way  together.     Hère 

leave  we  off  a  while  of  this  taie,  and  speak  we 

of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  ; 

CHAPTER  V.  How  Sir  Launcelot  came  to 
the  court  and  heard  of  La  Cote  Maie  Taile, 
and  how  he  followed  after  him,  and  how  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile  was  prisoner.  That  when 
he  was  corne  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  then 
heard  he  tell  of  the  young  knight  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile,  how  he  slew  the  lion,  and  how  he 
took  upon  him  the  adventure  of  the  black  shield, 
the  which  was  named  at  that  time  the  hardiest 
adventure  of  the  world.  So  God  me  save, 
said  Sir  Launcelot  unto  many  of  his  fellows,  it 
was  shame   to   ail   the  noble   knights  to   surfer 
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He  rides  such  a  young  knight  to  take  such  adventure  upon 
aftefl-a  him  for  his  destruction  ;  for  I  will  that  ye  wit, 
CTail  sa^  ^'r  Launcelot,  that  that  damosel  Male- 
disant  hath  borne  that  shield  many  a  day  for  to 
seek  the  most  proved  knights,  and  that  was  she 
that  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  took  that  shield  from 
her,  and  after  Tristram  de  Liones  rescued  that 
shield  from  him  and  gave  it  to  the  damosel 
again,  a  little  afore  that  time  that  Sir  Tristram 
fought  with  my  nephew  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis, 
for  a  quarrel  that  was  betwixt  the  King  of 
Ireland  and  him.  Then  many  knights  were 
sorry  that  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  was  gone 
forth  to  that  adventure.  Truly,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  cast  me  to  ride  after  him.  And 
within  seven  days  Sir  Launcelot  overtook  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile,  and  then  he  saluted  him 
and  the  damosel  Maledisant.  And  when  Sir 
Mordred  saw  Sir  Launcelot,  then  he  left  their 
fellowship  ;  and  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  with 
them  ail  a  day,  and  ever  that  damosel  rebuked 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
answered  for  him  ;  then  she  left  ofF,  and  rebuked 
Sir  Launcelot.  So  this  meantime  Sir  Tristram 
sent  by  a  damosel  a  letter  unto  Sir  Launcelot, 
excusing  him  of  the  wedding  of  Isoud  la 
Blanche  Mains  ;  and  said  in  the  letter,  as  he 
was  a  true  knight  he  had  never  ado  fleshly 
with  Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains  ;  and  passing 
courteously  and  gentily  Sir  Tristram  wrote 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  ever  beseeching  him  to  be 
his  good  friend  and  unto  La  Beale  Isoud  of 
Cornwall,  and  that  Sir  Launcelot  would  excuse 
him  if  that  ever  he  saw  her.     And  within  short 
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time  by  the  grâce  of  God,  said  Sir  Tristram,  La  Cote 
that  he  would  speak  with  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  *?^e 
with  him  right  hastily.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  falr<>tl 
departed  from  the  damosel  and  from  Sir  La  prisoner 
Cote  Maie  Taile,  for  to  oversee  that  letter,  and 
to  write  another  letter  unto  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones.  And  in  the  meanwhile  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile  rode  with  the  damosel  until  they 
came  to  a  castle  that  liight  Pendragon  ;  and 
there  were  six  knights  stood  afore  him,  and  one 
of  them  proffered  to  joust  with  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile.  And  there  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  smote 
him  over  his  horse's  croup.  And  then  the 
five  knights  set  upon  him  ail  at  once  with  their 
spears,  and  there  they  smote  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile  down,  horse  and  man.  And  then  they 
alit  suddenly,  and  set  their  hands  upon  him  ail 
at  once,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  so  led  him 
unto  the  castle  and  kept  him  a_s  prisoner.  And 
on  the  morn  Sir  Launcelot  arose,  and  delivered 
the  damosel  with  letters  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and 
then  he  took  his  way  after  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile  ;  and  by  the  way  upon  a  bridge  there  was 
a  knight  proffered  Sir  Launcelot  to  joust,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  smote  him  down,  and  then  they 
fought  upon  foot  a  noble  battle  together,  and  a 
mighty  ;  and  at  the  last  Sir  Launcelot  smote 
him  down  grovelling  upon  his  hands  and  his 
knees.  And  then  that  knight  yielded  him,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  received  him  fair.  Sir,  said  the 
knight,  I  require  thee  tell  me  your  name,  for 
much  my  heart  giveth  unto  you.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  as  at  this  time  I  will  not  tell  you 
my  name,  unless  then  that  ye  tell  me  your  name. 


knights 
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Launcelot  Certainly,  said  the  knight,  my  name  is  Sir 
nghts  Nerovens,  that  was  made  knight  of  my  lord 
Wnio-fitc  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Ah,  Nerovens  de 
Lile,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  am  right  glad  that 
ye  are  proved  a  good  knight,  for  now  wit  ye 
well  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Nerovens  de  Lile,  what  hâve  I 
done  !  And  therewithal  flatling  he  fell  to  his 
feet,  and  would  hâve  kissed  them,  but  Sir 
Launcelot  would  not  let  him  ;  and  then  either 
made  great  joy  of  other.  And  then  Sir  Ner- 
ovens told  Sir  Launcelot  that  he  should  not  go 
by  the  Castle  of  Pendragon  :  For  there  is  a 
lord,  a  mighty  knight,  and  many  knights  with 
him,  and  this  night  I  heard  say  that  they 
took  a  knight  prisoner  yesterday  that  rode 
with  a  damosel,  and  they  say  he  is  a  Knight 
of  the  Round  Table. 

CHAPTBR  VI.  fîow  Sir  Launcelot  fought 
with  six  knights,  and  after  with  Sir  Brian, 
and  how  he  delivered  the  prisoners.     Ah, 

said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  knight  is  my  fellow,  and 
him  shall  I  rescue  or  else  I  shall  lose  my  life 
therefore.  And  therewithal  he  rode  fast  till  he 
came  before  the  Castle  of  Pendragon  ;  and  anon 
therewithal  there  came  six  knights,  and  ail 
made  them  ready  to  set  upon  Sir  Launcelot  at 
once  ;  then  Sir  Launcelot  feutred  his  spear, 
and  smote  the  foremost  that  he  brake  his  back 
in-sunder,  and  three  of  them  hit  and  three 
failed.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  passed  through 
them,  and  lightly  he  turned  in  again,  and  smote 
another  knight  through  the  breast  and  through- 
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out  the  back  more  than  an  ell,  and  therewithal  and  with 

his  spear  brake.      So  then  ail   the  remnant  of  ^ir  Brian 

the  four  knights  drew  their  swords  and  lashed 

at   Sir   Launcelot.     And  at  every  stroke   Sir 

Launcelot  bestowed  so  his  strokes  that  at  four 

strokes  sundry  they  avoided  their  saddles,  pass- 

ing   6qre  "wounded  ;    and  forthwithal    he    rode 

hurling  into  that  castle.     And  anon  the  lord  of 

the  castle,  that  was  that  time  cleped  Sir  Brian 

de  les  Isles,  the  which  was  a  noble  man  and  a 

great  enemy  unto  King  Arthur,  within  a  while 

he  was  armed  and  upon  horseback.     And  then 

they  feutred  their  spears  and  hurled  together  so 

strongly  that   both  their   horses  rashed  to   the 

earth.     And  then  they  avoided  their  saddles, 

and  dressed  their  shields,  and  drew  their  swords, 

and    flang    together   as    wood-men,   and   there 

were  many  strokes  given  in  a  while.     At  the 

last  Sir  Launcelot  gave   to    Sir  Brian   such   a 

buffet  that  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees,  and  then 

Sir  Launcelot  rushed  upon  him,  and  with  great 

force   he   pulled  off  his  helm  ;  and   when    Sir 

Brian  saw  that  he  should  be  slain  he  yielded 

him,  and  put  him  in  his  mercy  and  in  his  grâce. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  made  him  to  deliver  ail  his 

prisoners    that    he   had  within   his    castle,   and 

therein  Sir  Launcelot  found  of  Arthur's  knights 

thirty,    and  forty  ladies,    and   so   he   delivered 

them  ;  and  then  he  rode  his  way.     And  anon 

as  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  was  delivered  he  gat 

his    horse,  and   his    harness,  and  his  Damosel 

Maledisant.       The    meanwhile    Sir    Nerovens, 

that  Sir   Launcelot  had  foughten  withal   afore 

at    the    bridge,    he    sent    a   damosel    after    Sir 
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and  Launcelot  to  wit  how  he  sped  at  the  Castle  of 
releases  Pendragon.  And  then  they  within  the  castle 
marvelled  what  knight  he  was,  when  Sir  Brian 
and  his  knights  delivered  ali  those  prisoners. 
Hâve  ye  no  marvel,  said  the  damosel,  for  the 
best  knight  in  this  world  was  hère,  and  did  this 
journey,  and  wit  ye  well,  she  said,  it  was  Sir 
Launcelot.  Then  was  Sir  Brian  full  glad,  and 
so  was  his  lady,  and  ail  his  knights,  that  such 
a  man  should  win  them.  And  when  the 
damosel  and  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  understood 
that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  that  had 
ridden  with  them  in  fellowship,  and  that  she 
remembered  her  how  she  had  rebuked  him 
and  called  him  coward,  then  was  she  passing 
heavy. 

CHAPTER  VIL  How  Sir  Launcelot  met 
with  the  damosel  named  Maledisant,  and 
named  her  the  damosel  Bienpensant.     So 

then  they  took  their  horses  and  rode  forth  a 
pace  after  Sir  Launcelot.  And  within  two 
mile  they  overtook  him,  and  saluted  him,  and 
thanked  him,  and  the  damosel  cried  Sir  Launce- 
lot mercy  of  her  evil  deed  and  saying  :  For 
now  I  know  the  flower  of  ail  knighthood  is 
departed  even  between  Sir  Tristram  and  you. 
For  God  knoweth,  said  the  damosel,  that  I  hâve 
sought  you  my  lord,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir 
Tristram  long,  and  now  I  thank  God  I  hâve 
met  with  you  ;  and  once  at  Camelot  I  met  with 
Sir  Tristram,  and  there  he  rescued  this  black 
shield  with  the  white  hand  holding  a  naked 
eword  that  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  had  taken 
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from  me.  Now,  fair  damosel,  said  Sir  Launce-  Sir 
lot,  who  told  you  my  name  ?  Sir,  said  she,  Launcelot 
there  came  a  damosel  from  a  knight  that  ye  J?  Maie- 
fought  withal  at  the  bridge,  and  she  told  me 
your  name  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 
Blâme  hâve  she  then,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  but 
her  lord,  Sir  Nerovens,  hath  told  her.  But, 
damosel,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  upon  this  covenant 
I  will  ride  with  you,  so  that  ye  will  not  rebuke 
this  knight  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  no  more  ; 
for  he  is  a  good  knight,  and  I  doubt  not  he  shall 
prove  a  noble  knight,  and  for  his  sake  and  pity 
that  he  should  not  be  destroyed  I  followed  him 
to  succour  him  in  this  great  need.  Ah,  Jesu 
thank  you,  said  the  damosel,  for  now  I  will  say 
unto  you  and  to  him  both,  I  rebuked  him  never 
for  no  hâte  that  I  hated  him,  but  for  great  love 
that  I  had  to  him.  For  ever  I  supposed  that 
he  had  been  too  young  and  too  tender  to  take 
upon  him  thèse  adventures.  And  therefore  by 
my  will  I  would  hâve  driven  him  away  for 
jealousy  that  I  had  of  his  life,  for  it  may  be  no 
young  knight's  deed  that  shall  achieve  this  ad- 
venture  to  the  end.  Pardie,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, it  is  well  said,  and  where  ye  are  called  the 
Damosel  Maledisant  I  will  call  you  the  Damosel 
Bienpensant.  And  so  they  rode  forth  a  great 
while  unto  they  came  to  the  border  of  the 
country  of  Surluse,  and  there  they  found  a  fair 
village  with  a  strong  bridge  like  a  fortress. 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  and  they  were  at  the 
bridge  there  stert  forth  afore  them  of  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  many,  that  said:  Fair  lords,  ye  may 
not  pass  this  bridge  and  this  fortress  because  of 
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The  that  black  shield  that  I  see  one  of  you  bear, 
passage  and  therefore  there  shall  not  pass  but  one  of 
ot  tne  yQU  at  once .  therefore  choose  you  which  of 
you  shall  enter  within  this  bridge  first.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  proffered  himself  first  to  enter 
within  this  bridge.  Sir,  said  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile,  I  beseech  you  let  me  enter  within  this 
fortress,  and  if  I  may  speed  well  I  will  send 
for  you,  and  if  it  happened  that  I  be  slain, 
there  it  goeth.  And  if  so  be  that  I  am  a 
prisoner  taken,  then  may  ye  rescue  me.  I  am 
îoath,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  to  let  you  pass  this 
passage.  Sir,  said  La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  I  pray 
you  let  me  put  my  body  in  this  adventure. 
Now  go  your  way,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Jesu 
be  your  speed.  So  he  entered,  and  anon  there 
met  with  him  two  brethren,  the  one  hight  Sir 
Plaine  de  Force,  and  the  other  hight  Sir  Plaine 
de  Amours.  And  anon  they  met  with  Sir  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile  ;  and  first  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile  smote  down  Plaine  de  Force,  and  after 
he  smote  down  Plaine  de  Amours;  and  then 
they  dressed  them  to  their  shields  and  swords, 
and  bade  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  alight,  and  so  he 
did  ;  and  there  was  dashing  and  foining  with 
swords,  and  so  they  began  to  assail  full  hard 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  and  many  great  wounds 
they  gave  him  upon  his  head,  and  upon  his 
breast,  and  upon  his  shoulders.  And  as  he 
might  ever  ampng  he  gave  sad  strokes  again. 
And  then  the  two  brethren  traced  and  traversed 
for  to  be  of  both  hands  of  Sir  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile,  but  he  by  fine  force  and  knightly  prowess 
gat  them  afore  him.     And  then  when  he  felt 
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himself  80  wounded,  then  he  doubled  his  strokes,  La  Cote 
and  gave  them  so  many  wounds  that  he  felled  JJ?^je, 
them  to  the  earth,  and  would  hâve  slain  them  Jee^^,f 
had  they  not  yielded  them.  And  right  so  Sir  arms 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile  took  the  best  horse  that 
there  was  of  them  three,  and  so  rode  forth  his 
way  to  the  other  fortress  and  bridge  ;  and  there 
he  met  with  the  third  brother  whose  name  was 
Sir  Plenorius,  a  full  noble  knight,  and  there 
they  jousted  together,  and  either  smote  other 
down,  horse  and  man,  to  the  earth.  And  then 
they  avoided  their  horses,  and  dressed  their 
shields,  and  drew  their  swords,  and  gave  many 
s_ad  strokes,  and  one  while  the  one  knight  was 
afore  on  the  bridge,  and  another  while  the  other. 
And  thus  they  fought  two  hours  and  more,  and 
never  rested.  And  ever  Sir  Launcelot  and  the 
damosel  beheld  them.  Alas,  said  the  damosel, 
my  knight  fighteth  passing  sore  and  over  long. 
Now  may  ye  see,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  he 
is  a  noble  knight,  for  to  consider  his  first  battle, 
and  his  grievous  wounds  ;  and  even  forthwithal 
so  wounded  as  he  is,  it  is  marvel  that  he  may 
endure  this  long  battle  with  that  good  knight. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  How  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  rescued  by 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  how  Sir  Launcelot  over- 
came  four  brethren.  This  meanwhile  Sir  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile  sank  right  down  upon  the 
earth,  what  for-wounded  and  what  for-bled  he 
might  not  stand.  Then  the  other  knight  had 
pity  of  him,  and  said  :  Fair  young  knight,  dis- 
may  you  not,  for  had  ye  been  fresh  when  ye 
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He  is  met  with  me,  as  I  was,  I  wot  well  that  I  should 
taken  not  hâve  endured  so  long  as  ye  hâve  done  ;  and 
pnsoner  therefore  for  your  noble  deeds  of  arms  I  shall 
show  to  you  kindness  and  gentleness  in  ail  that 
I  may.  And  forthwithal  this  noble  knight,  Sir 
Plenorius,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  led  him 
into  his  tower.  And  then  he  commanded  him 
the  wine,  and  made  to  search  him  and  to  stop 
his  bleeding  wounds.  Sir,  said  La  Cote  Maie 
Taile,  withdraw  you  from  me,  and  hie  you  to 
yonder  bridge  again,  for  there  will  meet  with 
you  another  mariner  knight  than  ever  was  I. 
Why,  said  Plenorius,  is  there  another  manner 
knight  behind  of  your  fellowship  ?  Yea,  said 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile,  there  is  a  much  better 
knight  than  I  am.  What  is  his  name  ?  said 
Plenorius.  Ye  shall  not  know  for  me,  said  La 
Cote  Maie  Taile.  Well,  said  the  knight,  he 
shall  be  encountered  withal  whatsomever  he  be. 
Then  Sir  Plenorius  heard  a  knight  call  that 
said  :  Sir  Plenorius,  where  art  thou  ?  either  thou 
must  deliver  me  the  prisoner  that  thou  hast  led 
unto  thy  tower,  or  else  come  and  do  battle  with 
me.  Then  Plenorius  gat  his  horse,  and  came 
with  a  spear  in  his  hand  walloping  toward  Sir 
Launcelot  ;  and  then  they  began  to  feuter  their 
spears,  and  came  together  as  thunder,  and  smote 
either  other  so  mightily  that  their  horses  fell 
down  under  them.  And  then  they  avoided 
their  horses,  and  pulled  out  their  swords,  and 
like  two  bulls  tbey  lashed  together  with  great 
strokes  and  fojnes  ;  but  ever  Sir  Launcelot 
recovered  ground  upon  him,  and  Sir  Plenorius 
traced  to  hâve  gone  about  him.    But  Sir  Launce- 
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lot  would  not  sufFer  that,  but  bare  him  backer  Launcelot 

and  backer,  till  he  came  nigh  his  tower  gâte,  rescues 

And  then  said  Sir  Launcelot:  I  know  thee  well    un 

for  a  good  knight,  but  wit  thou  well  thy  life 

and  death  is  in  my  hand,  and  therefore  yield 

thee  to  me,  and  thy  prisoner.      The  other  an- 

swered  no  word,  but  struck  mightily  upon  Sir 

Launcelot's  helm,  that  the  fire  sprang  out  of  his 

eyes.     Then  Sir  Launcelot  doubled  his  strokes 

so  thick,  and  smote  at  him  so  mightily,  that  he 

made  him  kneel  upon  his  knees.     And  there- 

with  Sir  Launcelot  leapt  upon  him,  and  pulled 

him    grovelling    down.       Then    Sir    Plenorius 

yielded  him,  and  his  tower,  and  ail  his  prisoners 

at  his  will.     Then  Sir  Launcelot  received  him 

and  took  his  troth  ;    and  then  he  rode  to  the 

other  bridge,  and  there  Sir  Launcelot  jousted 

with  other  three  of  his  brethren,  the  one  hight 

Pillounes,  and  the  other  hight  Pellogris,  and  the 

third  Sir  Pellandris.     And  rirst  upon  horseback 

Sir  Launcelot  smote  them  down,  and  afterward 

he  beat  them  on  foot,  and  made  them  to  yield 

them  unto  him  ;   and  then  he  returned  unto  Sir 

Plenorius,  and  there  he  found  in  his  prison  King 

Carados   of  Scotland,  and  many  other   knights, 

and  ail  they  were  delivered.     And  then  Sir  La 

Cote  Maie  Taile  came  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and 

then   Sir  Launcelot  would  hâve  given  him  ail 

thèse  fortresses  and  thèse  bridges.     Nay,  said 

La    Cote    Maie   Taile,    I    will    not    hâve    Sir 

Plenorius'  liveHhood  ;  with   that  he  will  grant 

you,  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  to  corne  unto  King 

Arthur 's  court,  and  to  be  his  knight,  and  ail  his 

brethren,  I  will  pray  you,  my  lord,  to  let  him 
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The  new  hâve  his  livelihood.  I  will  well,  said  Sir 
Knights  Launceîot,  with  this  that  he  will  come  to  the 
£  T.e  court  of  King  Arthur  and  become  his  man,  and 
Round  his  brethren  five.  And  as  for  you,  Sir  Plen- 
orius,  I  will  undertake,  said  Sir  Launceîot,  at 
the  next  feast,  so  there  be  a  place  vqided,  that 
ye  shall  be  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  Sir, 
said  Plenorius,  at  the  next  feast  of  Pentecost  I 
will  be  at  Arthur's  court,  and  at  that  time  I 
will  be  guided  and  ruled  as  King  Arthur  and 
ye  will  hâve  me.  Then  Sir  Launceîot  and 
Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  reposed  them  there, 
unto  the  time  that  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  was 
whole  of  his  wounds,  and  there  they  had  merry 
cheer,  and  good  rest,  and  many  good  games,  and 
there  were  many  fair  ladies. 

CHAPTBR  IX,  How  Sir  Launceîot  made 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile  lord  of  the  castle  of 
Pendragon,  and  after  r/as  made  knight  of 
the  Round  Table.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
came  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal,  and  Sir  Brandiles, 
and  anon  they  fellowshipped  with  them.  And 
then  within  ten  days,  then  departed  those  knights 
of  Arthur's  court  from  thèse  fortresses.  And 
as  Sir  Launceîot  came  by  the  Castle  of  Pen- 
dragon there  he  put  Sir  Brian  de  les  Isles  from 
his  lands,  for  cause  he  would  never  be  withhold 
with  King  Arthur  ;  and  ail  that  Castle  of  Pen- 
dragon and  ail  the  lands  thereof  he  gave  to  Sir 
La  Cote  Maie  Taile.  And  then  Sir  Launce- 
îot sent  for  Nerovens  that  he  made  once  knight, 
and  he  made  him  to  hâve  ail  the  rule  of  that  castle 
and  of  that  country,  under  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  ; 
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and  80  they  rode  to  Arthur 's  court  ali  wholly  La  Beale 
together.  And  at  Pentecost  next  following  "°ud 
there  was  Sii  Plenorius  and  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Tristram 
Taile,  called  otherwise  by  right  Sir  Breunor  le 
Noire,  both  made  Knights  of  the  Table  Round  ; 
and  great  lands  King  Arthur  gave  them,  and 
there  Breunor  le  Noire  wedded  that  Damosel 
Maledisant.  And  after  she  was  called  Beau- 
vivante,  but  ever  after  for  the  more  part  he  was 
called  La  Cote  Maie  Taile  ;  and  he  proved  a 
passing  noble  knight,  and  mighty  ;  and  raany 
worshipful  deeds  he  did  after  in  his  life  ;  and 
Sir  Plenorius  proved  a  noble  knight  and  full  of 
prowess,  and  ail  the  days  of  their  life  for  the 
most  part  they  awaited  upon  Sir  Launcelot  ; 
and  Sir  Plenorius'  brethren  were  ever  knights 
of  King  Arthur.  And  also,  as  the  French 
book  maketh  mention,  Sir  La  Cote  Maie  Taile 
avenged  his  father's  death. 

CHAPTER  X.  How  La  Beale  Isoud  sent 
letters  to  Sir  Tristram  by  ber  tnaid  Brag- 
waine,  and  of  divers  adventures  of  Sir 
Tristram.  Now  leave  we  hère  Sir  La  Cote 
Maie  Taile,  and  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones  that  was  in  Brittany.  When  La  Beale 
Isoud  understood  that  he  was  wedded  she  sent  to 
him  by  her  maiden  Bragwaine  as  piteous  letters 
as  could  be  thought  and  made,  and  her  con- 
clusion was  that,  an  it  pleased  Sir  Tristram, 
that  he  would  come  to  her  court,  and  bring 
with  him  Isoud  La  Blanche  Mains,  and  they 
should  be  kept  as  well  as  she  herself.  Then 
Sir   Tristram   called  unto   him   Sir  Kehydius, 
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Tristram  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  with  him 
seeks  ad-  int0  Cornwall  secretly.     He  answered  him  that 
ventures  he  was  rea(jy  at  a\\  times.     And  then  he  let 
fo^ordain  privily  a  little  vessel,  and  therein  they 
went,  Sir  Tristram,  Kehydius,  Dame  Bragwaine, 
and  Gouvernail,  Sir  Tristram's  squire.    So  when 
they  were  in  the  sea  a  contrarious  wind  blew 
them  on  the  coasts  of  North  Wales,  nigh  the 
Castle    Perilous.       Then    said   Sir    Tristram: 
Hère  shall   ye   abide   me  thèse  ten  days,  and 
Gouvernail,  my  squire,  with  you.     And  if  so  be 
I  corne  not  again  by  that  day  take  the  next  way 
into   Cornwall  ;    for    in    this    forest   are    many 
strange   adventures,  as  I  hâve   heard   say,  and 
some  of  them  I  cast  me  to  prove  or  I  départ. 
And  when  I  may  I   shall  hie  me  after  you. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Kehydius  took  their 
horses  and  departed  from  their  fellowship.    And 
so  they  rode  within  that  forest  a  mile  and  more; 
and  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  saw  afore  him  a 
likely  knight   armed   sitting    by  a  well,  and  a 
strong  mighty  horse  passing  nigh  him  tied  to  an 
oak,  and  a  man  hqying  and  riding  by  him  leading 
an  horse  laden  with  spears.     And  this  knight 
that  sat  at  the  well  seemed  by  his  countenance 
to  be  passing  heavy.     Then  Sir  Tristram  rode 
near  him  and  said  :  F  air  knight,  why  sit  ye  so 
drooping  ?    ye  seem  to   be  a  knight-errant  by 
your  arms  and  harness,  and  therefore  dress  you 
to  joust  with  one  of  us,  or  with  both.     There- 
withal  that  knight  made  no  words,  but  took  his 
shield  and  buckled  it  about  his  neck,  and  lightly 
he  took  his  horse  and  leapt  upon  him.     And 
then  he  took  a  great  spear  of  his  squire,  and 
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departed    his    way   a    furlong.       Sir    Kehydius  Hejousts 

asked  leave  of  Sir  Tristram  to  joust  first.     Do  ^h,* 

your   best,  said    Sir   Tristram.       So  they   met       *» 

together,  and  there  Sir  Kehydius  had  a  fall,  and 

was   sore   wounded    on    high    above   the    paps. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  said  :   Knight,  that  is  well 

jousted,  now  make  you  ready  unto  me.      I  ara 

ready,  said  the  knight.     And  then  that  knight 

took  a  greater  spear  in  his  hand,  and  encountered 

with  Sir  Tristram,  and  there  by  great  force  that 

knight  smote  down  Sir  Tristram  from  his  horse 

and  had  a  great  fall.     Then  Sir  Tristram  was 

sqre  ashamed,  and  lightly  he  avoided  his  horse, 

and  put  his  shield  afore  his  shoulder,  and  drew 

his  sword.     And  then    Sir  Tristram  required 

that  knight   of  his   knighthood  to   alight  upon 

foot  and  fight  with  him.      I  will  well,  said  the 

knight  ;   and  so  he  alit  upon  foot,  and  avoided 

his  horse,  and  cast  his  shield  upon  his  shoulder, 

and  drew  his  sword,  and  there  they  fought  a 

long  battle  together  full  nigh  two  hours.     Then 

Sir  Tristram  said  :  Fair  knight,  hold  thine  hand, 

and  tell  me  of  whence  thou  art,  and  what  is  thy 

name.     As   for   that,    said   the   knight,    I    will 

be  avised;  but  an  thou  wilt  tell  me  thy  name 

peradventure  I  will  tell  thee  mine. 

CHAPTER  XL  How  Sir  Tristram  met  with 
Sir  Lamorak  de  Qalis,  and  how  they  fought, 
and  after  accorded  never  to  fight  together. 

Now  fair  knight,  he  said,  my  name  is  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones.  Sir,  said  the  other 
knight,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis. 
Ah,  Sir  Lamorak,  said  Sir  Tristram,  well  be 
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Tristram  we  met,  and  bethink  thee  now  of  the  despite 
and  thou  didst  me  of  the  sending  of  the  horn  unto 
Lamorak  King  Mark's  court,  to  the  intent  to  hâve  slain 
accorded01"  dishonoured  my  lady  the  Queen,  La  Beale 
Isoud;    and  therefore  wit  thou  v/ell,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  the  one  of  us  shall  die  or  we  départ. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  remember  that  we  were 
together  in  the  Isle  of  Servage,  and  at  that  time 
ye   promised   me   great  friendship.     Then   Sir 
Tristram  would   make    no   longer  delays,   but 
lashed  at  Sir  Lamorak;  and  thus  they  fought 
long  till  either  were  weary  of  other.     Then 
Sir  Tristram  said  "to  Sir  Lamorak  :  In  ail  my 
life  met  I  never  with  such  a  knight  that  was  so 
big  and  well  breathed  as  ye  be,  therefore,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  it  were  pity  that  any  of  us  both 
should    hère    be    mischieved.       Sir,    said    Sir 
Lamorak,  for  your  renown   and  name   I   will 
that  ye  hâve  the  worship  of  this  battle,  and 
therefore   I    will    yield    me    unto    you.      And 
therewith  he  took  the   point  of  his  sword  to 
yield  him.     Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall 
not  do  so,  for  well  I  know  your  proffers,  and 
more  of  your  gentleness  than  for  any  fear  or 
dread  ye   hâve   of  me.     And  therewithal    Sir 
Tristram  proffered  him  his  sword  and  said  :  Sir 
Lamorak,  as  an  over corne   knight  I  yield  me 
unto  you  as  to  a  man  of  the  most  noble  prowess 
that  ever  I  met  withal.    Nay,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
I  will  do  you  gentleness  ;   I  require  you  let  us 
be  sworn  together  that  never  none  of  us  shall 
after    this   day   hâve    ado   with    other.       And 
therewithal    Sir    Tristram    and    Sir    Lamorak 
sware    that  never   none   of  them   should  fight 
against  other,  nor  for  weal  nor  for  woe. 
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CHAPTER  XII.  How  Sir  Palomides  fol-  They 
lowed  the  questing  beast,  and  smote  down  ™ef fc 
Sir  Tris  tram  and  Sir  Lamorak  with  one  Palom- 
spear.  And  this  meanwhile  there  came  Sir 
Palomides,  the  good  knight,  following  the 
questing  beast  that  had  in  shape  a  head  like 
a  serpent' s  head,  and  a  body  like  a  léopard, 
buttocks  like  a  lion,  and  fqpted  like  an  hart  ; 
and  in  his  body  there  was  such  a  noise  as  it 
had  been  the  noise  of  thirty  couple  of  hounds 
questing,  and  such  a  noise  that  beast  made 
wheresomever  he  went  ;  and  this  beast  ever- 
more  Sir  Palomides  followed,  for  it  was  called 
his  quest.  And  right  so  as  he  followed  this 
beast  it  came  by  Sir  Tristram,  and  soon  after 
came  Palomides.  And  to  brief  this  matter  he 
smote  down  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lamorak 
both  with  one  spear  ;  and  so  he  departed  after 
the  beast  Galtisant,  that  was  called  the  questing 
beast  ;  wherefore  thèse  two  knights  were  passing 
wroth  that  Sir  Palomides  would  not  fight  on 
foot  with  them.  Hère  men  may  understand 
that  be  of  worship,  that  he  was  never  formed 
that  ail  time8  might  stand,  but  e ometime  he  was 
put  to  the  worse  by  mal-fortune  ;  and  at  some- 
time  the  worse  knight  put  the  better  knight  to 
a  rebuke.  Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lamorak 
gat  Sir  Kehydius  upon  a  shield  betwixt  them 
both,  and  led  him  to  a  forester's  lodge,  and 
there  they  gave  him  in  charge  to  keep  him 
well,  and  with  him  they  abode  three  days. 
Then  the  two  knights  took  their  horses  and  at 
the  cross  they  departed.  And  then  said  Sir 
Tristram  to  Sir  Lamorak  :  I  require  you  if  ye 
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who  hap  to  meet  with  Sir  Palomides,  say  him  that 
smites  he  shall  find  me  at  the  same  well  where  I  met 
them  both  him?  and  there  I>  Sir  Tristram,  shall  prove 
whether  he  be  better  knight  than  I.  And 
so  either  departed  from  other  a  sundry  way, 
and  Sir  Tristram  rode  nigh  thejeas  was  Sir 
Kehydius  ;  and  Sir  Lamorak  rode  until  he 
came  to  a  chapel,  and  there  he  put  his  horse 
unto  pasture.  And  anon  there  came  Sir  Melia- 
gaunce,  that  was  King  Bagdemagus'  son,  and  he 
there  put  his  horse  to  pasture,  and  was  not 
ware  of  Sir  Lamorak  ;  and  then  this  knight 
Sir  Meliagaunce  made  his  moan  of  the  love 
that  he  had  to  Queen  Guenever,  and  there  he 
made  a  woful  complaint.  Al  this  heard  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  on  the  morn  Sir  Lamorak  took 
his  horse  and  rode  unto  the  forest,  and  there  he 
met  with  two  knights  hoving  under  the  wood- 
shaw.  F  air  knights,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  what 
do  ye  hoving  hère  and  watching  ?  and  if  ye  be 
knights-errant  that  will  joust,  lo  I  am  ready. 
Nay,  sir  knight,  they  said,  not  so,  we  abide  not 
hère  to  joust  with  you,  but  we  lie  hère  in  await 
of  a  knight  that  slew  our  brother.  What  knight 
was  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  you  would 
fain  meet  withal  ?  Sir,  they  said,  it  is  Sir 
Launcelot  that  slew  our  brother,  and  if  ever  we 
may  meet  with  him  he  shall  not  escape,  but  we 
shall  slay  him.  Ye  take  upon  you  a  great 
charge,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  for  Sir  Launcelot 
is  a  noble  proved  knight.  As  for  that  we 
doubt  not,  for  there  nis  none  of  us  but  we 
are  good  enough  for  him.  I  will  not  believe 
that,    said    Sir    Lamorak,   for    I   heard    never 
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yet  of  no  knight  the  days  of  my  life  but  Sir  Sir 

Launcelct  was  too  big  for  him.  ^ar??rf.le 

~°  andMelia' 

eaunce 
CHAPTER  XIII.     How  Sir  Lamorak  met 

with  Sir  Meliagaunce,  and  fought  together 
for  the  beauty  of  Dame  Ouenever.     Right 

so  as  they  stood  talking  thus  Sir  Lamorak  was 
ware  how  Sir  Launcelot  came  riding  straight 
toward  them  ;  then  Sir  Lamorak  saluted  him, 
and  he  him  again.  And  then  Sir  Lamorak 
asked  Sir  Launcelot  if  there  were  anything 
that  he  might  do  for  him  in  thèse  marches. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  not  at  this  time  I 
thank  you.  Then  either  d_eparted  from  other, 
and  Sir  Lamorak  rode  again  thereas  he  left 
the  two  knights,  and  then  he  found  them  hid 
in  the  leaved  wood.  Fie  on  you,  said  Sir 
Lamorak,  false  cowards,  pity  and  shame  it  is 
that  any  of  you  should  take  the  high  order  of 
knighthood.  So  Sir  Lamorak  departed  from 
them,  and  within  a  while  he  met  with  Sir 
Meliagaunce.  And  then  Sir  Lamorak  asked 
him  why  he  loved  Queen  Guenever  as  he  did  : 
For  I  was  not  far  from  you  when  ye  made 
your  complaint  by  the  chapel.  Did  ye  so  : 
said  Sir  Meliagaunce,  then  will  I  abide  by  it  : 
I  love  Queen  Guenever,  what  will  ye  with  it  ? 
I  will  prove  and  make  good  that  she  is  the 
fairest  lady  and  most  of  beauty  in  the  world. 
As  to  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  say  nay  thereto, 
for  Queen  Morgawse  of  Orkney,  mother  to 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  his  mother  is  the  fairest 
queen  and  lady  that  beareth  the  life.  That 
is  not  so,  said  Sir  Meliagaunce,  and  that  wil] 
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Their  I  prove  with  my  hands  upon  thy  body.     Will 
quarrel  ye    so  ?    said    Sir    L amorale,    and   in  a  better 
quarrel  keep  I  not  to  fight.     Then  they  d_e- 
parted  either  frqm  other  in  great  wrath.     And 
then  they  came'riding  together  as  it  had  been 
thunder,  and  either   smote   other   so  sqre   that 
their  horses  fell"  backward  to  the  earth.     And 
then    they  avoided   their    horses,  and   dressed 
their  shields,   and  drew    their    swords.      And 
then  they  hurtled  together  as  wild  boars,  and 
thus  they  foûght  a  great  while.     For  Melia- 
gaunce   was   a  good  raan   and  of  great  might, 
but   Sir   Lamorak  was  hard  big  for  him,  and 
put  him  always  aback,  but  either  had  wounded 
other  sore.     And  as  they  stood  thus  fighting, 
by" fortune  came  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleo- 
beris   riding.      And   then    Sir   Launcelot  rode 
betwixt  them,  and  asked  them  for  what  cause 
they    fought   so    together  :    And    ye    are    both 
knights    of   King   Arthur!      Sir,    said    Melia- 
gaunce,  I  shall  tell  you  for  what  cause  we  do 
this  battle.     I  praised  my  lady,  Queen  Guen- 
ever,  and  said  she  was  the  fairest  lady  of  the 
world,  and  Sir  Lamorak  said  nay  thereto,  for 
he  said  Queen  Morgawse  of  Orkney  was  fairer 
than    she    and    more    of    beauty.       Ah,    Sir 
Lamorak,  why  sayest  thou  so  ?    it  is  not  thy 
part    to    dispraise    thy    princess    that    thou    art 
under  their  obéissance,  and  we  ail.    And  there- 
with  he  alit  on  foot,  and  said:  For  this  quarrel, 
make  thee  ready,  for  I  will  prove   upon  thee 
that   Queen   Guenever  is  the   fairest  lady  and 
most   of  bounty  in   the   world.      Sir,   said   Sir 
Lamorak,  I   am  loath   to   hâve   ado  with  you 
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•  in  this  quarrel,  for  every  man  thinketh  his  Arthur 
own  lady  fairest  ;  and  though  I  praise  the  lady  jousts 
that  I  love  most  ye  should  not  be  wroth  ;  for  yith 
though  my  lady,  Queen  Guenever,  be  fairest  amorak 
in  your  eye,  wit  ye  well  Queen  Morgawse  of 
Orkney  is  fairest  in  mine  eye,  and  so  every 
knight  thinketh  his  own  lady  fairest  ;  and  wit 
ye  well,  sir,  ye  are  the  man  in  the  world  except 
Sir  Tristram  that  I  am  most  loathest  to  hâve 
ado  withal,  but,  an  ye  will  needs  fight  with 
me  I  shall  endure  you  as  long  as  I  may.  Then 
spake  Sir  Bleoberis  and  said:  My  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  wist  you  never  so  misadvised  as 
ye  are  now,  for  Sir  L amorak  sayeth  you  but 
reason  and  knightly  ;  for  I  warn  you  I  hâve 
a  lady,  and  methinketh  that  she  is  the  fairest 
lady  of  the  world.  Were  this  a  great  reason 
that  ye  should  be  wroth  with  me  for  such 
language  ?  And  well  ye  wot,  that  Sir  L  amorak 
is  as  noble  a  knight  as  I  know,  and  he  hath 
ought  you  and  us  ever  good  will,  and  there- 
fore  I  pray  you  be  good  friends.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  said  unto  Sir  L  amorak:  I  pray  you 
forgive  me  mine  evil  will,  and  if  I  was  mis- 
advised I  will  amend  it.  Sir,  said  Sir  L  amorak, 
the  amends  is  soon  made  betwixt  you  and  me. 
And  so  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleoberis  de- 
parted,  and  Sir  Meliagaunce  and  Sir  Lamorak 
took  their  horses,  and  either  departed  from 
other.  And  within  a  while  came  King  Arthur, 
and  met  with  Sir  Lamorak,  and  jousted  with 
him  ;  and  there  he  smote  down  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  wounded  him  soje  with  a  spear,  and  so 
he  rode  from  him  ;  wherefore  Sir  Lamorak 
vol.  11.  M 
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Sir  Kay  was  wroth  that  he  would  not  fight  with  him 
meets  Sir  on  f00t,  howbeit  that  Sir  L  amorale  knew  not 
Tristram    King  Arthur. 

i 

CHAPTER  XIV.  How  Sir  Kay  met  with 
Sir  Tristram,  and  afterof  the  sbame  spoken 
of  the  knights  of  Cornwall,  and  how  they 
jousted.  Now  leave  we  of  this  taie,  and  speak 
we  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  as  he  rode  he  met 
with  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal  ;  and  there  Sir  i 
Kay  asked  Sir  Tristram  of  what  country  he 
was.  He  answered  that  he  was  of  the  country 
of  Cornwall.  It  may  well  be,  said  Sir  Kay, 
for  yet  heard  I  never  that  ever  good  knight  j 
came  out  of  Cornwall.  That  is  evil  spoken, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  but  an  it  please  you  to  tell 
me  your  name  I  require  you.  Sir,  _  wit  ye 
well,  said  Sir  Kay,  that  my  name  is  Sir_  Kay, 
the  Seneschal.  Is  that  your  name?  said  Sir 
Tristram,  now  wit  ye  well  that  ye  are  named 
the  shamefullest  knight  of  your  tongue  that 
now  is  living;  howbeit  ye  are  called  a  good 
knight,  but  ye  are  called  unfortunate,  and  pass- 
ing  overthwart  of  your  tongue.  And  thus  they 
rode  together  till  they  came  to  a  bridge.  And 
there  was  a  knight  would  not  let  them  pass 
till  one  of  them  jousted  with  him  ;  and  so  that 
knight  jousted  with  Sir  Kay,  and  there  that 
knight  gave  Sir  Kay  a  fall  :  his  name  was  Sir 
Tor,  Sir  Lamorak's  half-brother.  And  then 
they  two  rode  to  their  lodging,  and  there  they 
found  Sir  Brandiles,  and  Sir  Tor  came  thither 
anon  after.  And  as  they  sat  at  supper  thèse 
four   knights,   three  of  them   spake   ail   shame 
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by  Cornish  knights.  Sir  Tristram  heard  ail  Trist- 
■  that  they  said  and  he  said  but  little,  but  he  ram's 
thought  the  more,  but  at  that  time  he  discovered  Jousting 
not  his  name.  Upon  the  morn  Sir  Tristram 
took  his  horse  and  abpde  them  upon  their  way. 
And  there  Sir  Brandiles  proffered  to  joust  with 
Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote  hira 
down,  horse  and  ail,  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir 
Tor  le  Fise  de  Vayshoure  encountered  with 
Sir  Tristram,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  smote 
him  down,  and  then  he  rode  his  way,  and  Sir 
Kay  followed  him,  but  he  would  not  of  his  ! 
fellowship.  Then  Sir  Brandiles  came  to  Sir 
Kay  and  said:  I  would  wit  fain  what  is  that 
knight's  name.  Corne  on  with  me,  said  Sir 
Kay,  and  we  shall  pray  him  to  tell  us  his  name. 
So  they  rode  together  till  they  came  nigh  him, 
and  then  they  were  ware  where  he  sat  by  a 
well,  and  had  put  off  his  helm  to  drink  at  the 
well.  And  when  he  saw  them  corne  he  laced 
on  his  helm  lightly,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
proffered  them  to  joust.  Nay,  said  Sir  Brandiles, 
we  jousted  late  enough  with  you,  we  corne  not 
in  that  intent.  But  for  this  we  come  to  require 
you  of  knighthood  to  tell  us  your  name.  My 
fair  knights,  sithen  that  is  your  désire,  and  to 
please  you,  ye  shall  wit  that  my  name  is  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones,  nephew  unto  King  Mark 
of  Cornwall.  In  good  time,  said  Sir  Brandiles, 
and  well  be  ye  found,  and  wit  ye  well  that 
we  be  right  glad  that  we  hâve  found  you,  and 
we  be  of  a  fellowship  that  would  be  right  glad 
of  your  company.  For  ye  are  the  knight  in 
the    world    that    the   noble    fellowship    of   the 
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King  Round  Table  most  desireth  to  hâve  the  com- 
Arthur  pany  0f#  G0d  thank  them,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
m  Pen  of  their  great  goodness,  but  as  yet  I  feel  well 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  of  their  fellowship,  for 
I  was  never  yet  of  such  deeds  of  worthiness  to 
be  in  the  company  of  such  a  fellowship.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Kay,  an  ye  be  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
ye  are  the  man  called  now  most  of  prowess 
except  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  ;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  life,  Christian  nor  heathen,  that  can 
find  such  another  knight,  to  speak  of  his 
prowess,  and  of  his  hands,  and  his  truth  withal. 
For  yet  could  there  never  créature  say  of  him 
dishonour  and  make  it  good.  Thus  they  talked 
a  great  while,  and  then  they  departed  either 
from  other  such  ways  as  them  seemed  best. 

CHAPTER  XV.  How  King  Arthur  was 
brought  into  the  Forest  Perilous,  and  how 
Sir  Tristram  saved  his  life.  Now  shall  ye 
hear  what  was  the  cause  that  King  Arthur 
came  into  the  Forest  Perilous,  that  was  in 
North  Wales,  by  the  means  of  a  lady.  Her 
name  was  Annowre,  and  this  lady  came  to 
King  Arthur  at  Cardiff;  and  she  by  fair 
promise  and  fair  behests  made  King  Arthur  to 
ride  with  her  into  that  Forest  Perilous  ;  and 
she  was  a  great  sorceress  ;  and  many  days  she 
had  loved  King  Arthur,  and  because  she 
would  hâve  him  to  lie  by  her  she  came  into 
that  country.  So  when  the  king  was  gone 
with  her  many  of  his  knights  followed  after 
King  Arthur  when  they  missed  him,  as  Sir 
Launcelot,   Brandiles,    and   many  other  ;     and 
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when  she  had  brought  him  to  her  tower  she  Tristram 
desired  him  to  lie  by  her  ;  and  then  the  king  *°  tne 
remembered  him  of  his  lady,  and  would  not  lie  rescue 
by  her  for  no  craft  that  she  could  do.  Then 
every  day  she  would  make  him  ride  into  that 
forest  with  his  own  knights,  to  the  intent  to 
hâve  had  King  Arthur  slain.  For  when  this 
Lady  Annowre  saw  that  she  might  not  hâve 
him  at  her  will,  then  she  laboured  by  false 
means  to  hâve  destroyed  King  Arthur,  and  slain. 
Then  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  that  was  alway 
friendly  to  King  Arthur,  she  understood  by 
her  subtle  crafts  that  King  Arthur  was  like  to 
be  destroyed.  And  therefore  this  Lady  of  the 
Lake  that  hight  Nimue,  came  into  that  forest  to 
seek  after  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  or  Sir  Trist- 
ram for  to  help  King  Arthur  ;  foras  that  same 
day  this  Lady  of  the  Lake  knew  well  that 
King  Arthur  should  be  slain,  unless  that  he  had 
help  of  one  of  thèse  two  knights.  And  thus  she 
rode  up  and  down  till  she  met  with  Sir  Trist- 
ram, and  anon  as  she  saw  him  she  knew  him. 
O  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  she  said,  well  be  ye 
met,  and  blessed  be  tbe  time  that  I  hâve  met 
with  you  ;  for  this  same  day,  and  within  thèse 
two  hours,  shall  be  done  the  foulest  deed  that 
ever  was  done  in  this  land.  O  fair  damosel,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  may  I  amend  it.  Come  on  with 
me,  she  said,  and  that  in  ail  the  haste  ye  may, 
for  ye  shall  see  the  most  worshipfullest  knight  of 
the  world  hard  bestead.  Then  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram :  I  am  ready  to  help  such  a°noble  man.  He 
is  neither  better  nor  worse,  said  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  but  the  noble  King  Arthur  himself.    God 
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Arthur  défend,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  ever  he  should 
sore  De  ;n  such  distress.  Then  they  rode  together 
a  great  pace,  until  they  came  to  a  little  turret 
or  castle  ;  and  underneath  that  castle  they  saw 
a  knight  standing  upon  foot  fîghting  with  two 
knights  ;  and  so  Sir  Tristram  beheld  them,  and 
at  the  last  the  two  knights  smote  down  the  one 
knight,  and  that  one  of  them  unlaced  his  helm 
to  hâve  slain  him.  And  the  Lady  Annowre 
gat  King  Arthur's  sword  in  her  hand  to  hâve 
stricken  off  his  head.  And  therewithal  came 
Sir  Tristram  with  ail  his  might,  crying  : 
Traitress,  traitress,  leaye  that.  And  anon 
there  Sir  Tristram  smote  the  one  of  the  knights 
through  the  body  that  he  fell  dead  ;  and  then 
he  rushed  to  the  other  and  smote  his  back  a- 
sunder  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  cried  to  King  Arthur  :  Let  not  that  false 
lady  escape.  Then  King  Arthur  overtook  her, 
and  with  the  same  sword  he  smote  off  her  head, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  took  up  her  head  and 
hung  it  up  by  the  hair  of  her  saddle-bow.  And 
then  Sir  Tristram  horsed  King  Arthur  and 
rode  forth  with  him,  but  he  charged  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  not  to  djscover  his  name  as  at  that 
time.  When  the  king  was  horsed  he  thanked 
heartily  Sir  Tristram,  and  desired  to  wit  his 
name  ;  but  he  would  not  tell  him,  but  that  he 
was  a  poor  knight  adventurous  ;  and  so  he  bare 
King  Arthur  fellpwship  till  he  met  with  some 
of  his  knights.  And  within  a  while  he  met 
with  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  he  knew  not 
King  Arthur  nor  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  desired 
to  joust  with  one  of  them.     Then  Sir  Tristram 
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rode  unto  Sir  Ector,  and  smote  him  from  his  Tristram 
horse.     And   when   he  had  done  so   he  came  cornes  to 
again  to  the  king  and  said  :   My  lord,  yonder  is    soud 
one  of  your  knights,  he  may  bare  you  fellow- 
ship,  and  another  day  that  deed  that  I  hâve  done 
for  you  I  trust  to  God  ye  shall  understand  that 
I   would    do    you    service.      Alas,    said    King 
Arthur,  let  me  wit  what  ye  are  ?     Not  at  this 
time,  said  Sir  Tristram.      So  he  departed  and 
left  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Ector  together. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  How  Sir  Tristram  came 
to  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  how  Kehydius  began 
to  love  Beale  Isoud,  and  of  a  letter  that 
Tristram  found.  And  then  at  a  day  set  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Lamorak  met  at  the  well  ; 
and  then  they  took  Kehydius  at  the  forester's 
house,  and  so  they  rode  with  him  to  the  ship 
where  they  left  Dame  Bragwaine  and  Gouver- 
nail, and  so  they  sailed  into  Cornwall  ail  wholly 
together.  And  by  assent  and  information  of 
Dame  Bragwaine  when  they  were  landed  they 
rode  unto  Sir  Dinas,  the  Seneschal,  a  trusty 
friend  of  Sir  Tristram's.  And  so  Dame 
Bragwaine  and  Sir  Dinas  rode  to  the  court  of 
King  Mark,  and  told  the  Queen,  La  Beale 
Isoud,  that  Sir  Tristram  was  nigh  her  in  that 
country.  Then  for  very  pure  joy  La  Beale 
Isoud  swooned  ;  and  when  she  might  speak  she 
said  :  Gentle  knight  Seneschal,  help  that  I 
might  speak  with  him,  outher  my  heart  will 
brast.  Then  Sir  Dinas  and  Dame  Bragwaine 
brought  Sir  Tristram  and  Kehydius  privily 
unto   the   court,  unto   a   chamber  whereas    La 
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Kehydius'  Beale  Isoud  had  assigned  it  ;  and  to  tell  the 
love  for  j0yS  that  were  betwixt  La  Beale  Isoud  and  Sir 
sou  Tristram,  there  is  no  tongue  can  tell  it,  nor 
heart  think  it,  nor  pen  write  it.  And  as  the 
French  book  maketh  mention,  at  the  first  time 
that  ever  Sir  Kehydius  saw  La  Beale  Isoud  he 
was  so  enamoured  upon  her  that  for  very  pure 
love  he  might  never  withdraw  it.  And  at  the 
last,  as  ye  shall  hear  or  the  book  be  ended,  Sir 
Kehydius  died  for  the  love  of  La  Beale  Isoud. 
And  then  privily  he  wrote  unto  her  letters  and 
ballads  of  the  rnost  gopdliest  that  were  used  in 
those  days.  And  when  La  Beale  Isoud  under- 
stood  his  letters  she  had  pity  of  his  complaint, 
and  unavised  she  wrote  another  letter  to  com- 
fort  him  withal.  And  Sir  Tristram  was  ail 
this  while  in  a  turret  at  the  commandment  of 
La  Beale  Isoud,  and  when  she  might  she  came 
unto  Sir  Tristram.  So  on  a  day  King  Mark 
played  at  the  chess  under  a  chamber  window  ; 
and  at  that  time  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Kehydius 
were  within  the  chamber  over  King  Mark,  and 
as  it  mishapped  Sir  Tristram  found  the  letter 
that  Kehydius  sent  unto  La  Beale  Isoud,  also 
he  had  found  the  letter  that  she  wrote  unto 
Kehydius,  and  at  that  same  time  La  Beale 
Isoud  was  in  the  same  chamber.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  came  unto  La  Beale  Isoud  and  said  : 
Madam,  hère  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  unto  you, 
and  hère  is  the  letter  that  ye  sent  unto  him 
that  sent  you  that  letter.  Alas,  Madam,  the 
good  love  that  I  hâve  loved  you  ;  and  many 
lands  and  riches  hâve  I  forsaken  for  your  love, 
and  now  ye  are  a  traitress  to  me,  the  which 
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doth    me    great   pain.      But  as  for    thee,   Sir  Trist- 

Kehydius,  I  brought  thee  out  of  Brittany  into  ram's 

this  country,  and   thy  father,   King  Howel,   I  ^f^6 

won  his   lands,  howbeit   I   wedded  thy  sister  Kehydius 

Isoud  La  Blanche  Mains  for  the  goodness  she 

did  unto  me.     And  yet,  as  I  am  true  knight, 

she   is  a  clean   maiden  for   me  ;  but  wit  thou 

well,    Sir    Kehydius,    for    this    falsehood    and 

treason  thou  hast  done  me,  I  will  revenge  it 

upon    thee.       And    therewithal    Sir    Tristram 

drew  out  his  sword  and  said  :    Sir  Kehydius, 

keep  thee,  and  then  La  Beale  Isoud  swooned 

to  the  earth.      And  when  Sir   Kehydius  saw 

Sir    Tristram    come    upon   him    he    saw  none 

other  boot,  but  leapt  out  at  a  bay-window  even 

over  the  head  where  sat   King  Mark  playing 

at  the   chess.      And  when  the  king  saw  one 

come  hurling  over  his  head  he  said  :  Fellow, 

what    art    thou,    and   what   is    the   cause  thou 

leapest  out  at  that  window  ?     My  lord  the  king, 

said  Kehydius,  it  fortuned  me  that  I  was  asleep 

in  the  window  above  your  head,  and  as  I  slept 

I  slumbered,  and  so  I  fell  down.     And  thus 

Sir  Kehydius  excused  him. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  How  Sir  Tristram  de- 
parted  from  Tintagit,  and  how  he  sorrowed 
and  was  so  long  in  a  forest  till  he  was  out 
of  his  mlnd.  Then  Sir  Tristram  dread  sore 
lest  he  were  discovered  unto  the  king  that  ne 
was  there  ;  wherefore  he  drew  him  to  the 
strength  of  the  Tower,  and  armed  him  in  such 
armour  as  he  had  for  to  fight  with  them  that 
would    withstand    him.       And    so    when    Sir 
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Tristram  Tristram  saw  there  was  no  résistance  against 
leaves  the  him  he  sent  Gouvernail  for  his  horse  and  his 

Castle  of  Spearj  an(jL  knightly  he  rode  forth  out  of  the 
castle  openly,  that  was  called  the  Castle  of 
Tintagil.  And  even  at  gâte  he  met  with 
Gingalin,  Sir  Gawaine's  son.  And  anon  Sir 
Gingalin  put  his  spear  in  his  rest,  and  ran 
upon  Sir  Tristram  and  brake  his  spear  ;  and 
Sir  Tristram  at  that  time  had  but  a  sword,  and 
gave  him  such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm  that  he 
fell  down  from  his  saddle,  and  his  sword  slid 
adown,  and  carved  asunder  his  horse's  neck. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  rode  his  way  into  the 
forest,  and  ail  this  doing  saw  King  Mark. 
And  then  he  sent  a  squire  unto  the  hurt  knight, 
and  commanded  him  to  corne  to  him,  and  so 
he  did.  And  when  King  Mark  wist  that  it 
was  Sir  Gingalin  he  welcomed  him  and  gave 
him  an  horse,  and  asked  him  what  knight  it 
was  that  had  encountered  with  him.  Sir,  said 
Gingalin,  I  wot  not  what  knight  he  was,  but 
well  I  wot  that  he  sigheth  and  maketh  great 
dole.  Then  Sir  Tristram  within  a  while  met 
with  a  knight  of  his  own,  that  hight  Sir  Fergus. 
And  when  he  had  met  with  him  he  made  great 
sorrow,  insomuch  that  he  fell  down  off  his 
horse  in  a  swoon,  and  in  such  sorrow  he  was 
in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Then  at  the 
last  Sir  Tristram  sent  unto  the  court  by  Sir 
Fergus,  for  to  spere  what  tidings.  And  so  as 
he  rode  by  the  way  he  met  with  a  damosel 
that  came  from  Sir  Palomides,  to  know  and 
seek  how  Sir  Tristram  did.  Then  Sir  Fergus 
told  her  how  he  was  almost  out  of  his  mind. 
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Alas,    said   the    daraosel,   where    shall    I    find  and  goes 

him  ?       In    such    a    place,    said    Sir    Fergus.  mto  the 

Then   Sir   Fergus  found  Queen  Isoud  sick  in  l?ls^r~ 

her  bed,   making   the   greatest  dole  that  ever 

any    earthly   woman    made.       And    when    the 

damosel    found   Sir    Tristram   she   made   great 

dole  because    she    might  not    amend    him,  for 

the  more  she  made  of  him  the  more  was  his 

pain.     And  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  took  his 

horse   and   rode   away  from   her.      And   then 

was  it  three  days  or  that  she  could  find  him, 

and  then  she  brought  him  méat  and  drink,  but 

he   would   none  ;    and   then    another    time   Sir 

Tristram  escaped  away  from  the  damosel,  and 

it  happed  him  to  ride  by  the  same  castle  where 

Sir    Palomides    and    Sir    Tristram    did    battle 

when   La  Beale  Isoud  departed  them.      And 

there    by    fortune    the    damosel    met   with    Sir 

Tristram  again,  making  the  greatest  dole  that 

ever  earthly  créature  made  ;    and  she  yede  to 

the   lady  of  that    castle   and  told  her   of  the 

misadventure  of  Sir  Tristram.     Alas,  said  the 

lady   of  that    castle,   where    is   my    lord,    Sir 

Tristram  ?       Right  hère   by   your   castle,   said 

the    damosel.       In    good  time,    said    the  lady, 

is    he    so    nigh   me  ;  he    shall   hâve  méat   and 

drink  of  the  best  ;   and  an  harp  I  hâve  of  his 

whereupon  he  taught  me,  for  of  goodly  harping 

he  beareth  the  prize   in  the  world.      So  this 

lady  and  damosel  brought  him  méat  and  drink, 

but  he  ate  little  thereof.     Then  upon  a  night 

he  put  his  horse  from  him,  and  then  he  unlaced 

his   armour,  and  then    Sir  Tristram  would  go 

into  the  wilderness,  and  brast  down  the  trees 
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and  keeps  and  boughs  ;  and  otherwhile  when  he  found 
with  the  harp  that  the  lady  sent  him,  then  would 

snepnerds  ^e  harp,  ancj  pjay  thereupon  and  weep  together. 
And  sometime  when  Sir  Tristram  was  in  the 
wood  that  the  lady  wist  not  where  he  was, 
then  would  she  sk  her  down  and  play  upon 
that  harp  :  then  would  Sir  Tristram  corne  to 
that  harp,  and  hearken  thereto,  and  sometime 
he  would  harp  himself.  Thus  he  there  endured 
a  quarter  of  a  year.  Then  at  the  last  he  ran 
his  way,  and  she  wist  not  where  he  was  be- 
come.  And  then  was  he  naked  and  waxed 
lean  and  poor  of  flesh  ;  and  so  he  fell  in  the 
fellowship  of  herdmen  and  shepherds,  and  daily 
they  would  give  him  some  of  their  méat  and 
drink.  And  when  he  did  any  shrewd  deed  they 
would  beat  him  with  rods,  and  so  they  clipped 
him  with  shears  and  made  him  like  a  fool. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  How  Sir  Tristram 
soused  Dagonet  in  a  well,  and  how  Palom- 
ides  sent  a  damosel  to  seek  Tristram, 
and  how  Palomides  met  with  King  Mark. 

And  upon  a  day  Dagonet,  King  Arthur's  fool, 
came  into  Cornwall  with  two  squires  with  him  ; 
and  as  they  rode  through  that  forest  they  came 
by  a  fair  well  where  Sir  Tristram  was  wont 
to  be  ;  and  the  weather  was  hot,  and  they  alit 
to  drink  of  that  well,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
their  horses  brake  loose.  Right  so  Sir  Trist- 
ram came  unto  them,  and  first  he  soused  Sir 
Dagonet  in  that  well,  and  after  his  squires, 
and  thereat  laughed  the  shepherds  ;  and  forth- 
withal  he  ran  after   their  horses   and   brought 
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them  again  one  by  one,  and  right  so,  wet  as  Palomides 
they  were,  he  made  them  leap  up  and  ride  sedcs 
their  ways.  Thus  Sir  Tristram  endured  there  ns  ram 
an  half  year  naked,  and  would  never  corne  in 
town  nor  village.  The  meanwhile  the  damosel 
that  Sir  Palomides  sent  to  seek  Sir  Tristram, 
she  yede  unto  Sir  Palomides  and  told  him  ail 
the  mischief  that  Sir  Tristram  endured.  Alas, 
said  Sir  Palomides,  it  is  great  pity  that  ever  so 
noble  a  knight  should  be  so  mischieved  for  the 
love  of  a  lady  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  will  go  and 
seek  him,  and  comfort  him  an  I  may.  Then  a 
little  before  that  time  La  Beale  Isoud  had  com- 
manded  Sir  Kehydius  out  of  the  country  of 
Cornwall.  So  Sir  Kehydius  departed  with  a 
dolorous  heart,  and  by  adventure  he  met  with 
Sir  Palomides,  and  they  enfellowshipped  to- 
gether  ;  and  either  complained  to  other  of  their 
hot  love  that  they  loved  La  Beale  Isoud.  Now 
let  us,  said  Sir  Palomides,  seek  Sir  Tristram, 
that  loved  her  as  well  as  we,  and  let  us  prove 
whether  we  may  recover  him.  So  they  rode 
into  that  forest,  and  three  days  and  three  nights 
they  would  never  take  their  lodging,  but  ever 
sought  Sir  Tristram.  And  upon  a  time,  by 
adventure,  they  met  with  King  Mark  that  was 
ridden  from  his  men  ail  alone.  When  they  saw 
him  Sir  Palomides  knew  him,  but  Sir  Kehydius 
knew  him  not.  Ah,  false  king,  said  Sir  Palom- 
ides, it  is  pity  thou  hast  thy  life,  for  thou  art 
a  destroyer  of  ail  worshipful  knights,  and  by 
thy  mischief  and  thy  vengeance  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed  that  most  noble  knight,  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones.     And  therefore  défend  thee,  said  Sir 
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and  meets  Palomides,  for  thou  shalt  die  this  day.  That 
King  were  shame,  said  King  Mark,  for  ye  two  are 
Mark  armed  and  I  am  unarmed.  As  for  that,  said 
Sir  Palomides,  I  shall  find  a  remedy  therefore  ; 
hère  is  a  knight  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  hâve 
his  harness.  Nay,  said  King  Mark,  I  will  not 
hâve  ado  with  you,  for  cause  hâve  ye  none  tp 
me  ;  for  ail  the  mjsease  that  Sir  Tristram  hath 
was  for  a  letter  that  he  found  ;  for  as  to  me  I 
did  to  him  no  displeasure,  and  God  knoweth  I 
am  full  sorry  for  his  disease  and  malady.  So 
when  the  king  had  thus  excused  him  they  were 
friends,  and  King  Mark  would  hâve  had  them 
unto  Tintagil  ;  but  Sir  Palomides  would  not, 
but  turned  unto  the  realm  of  Logris,  and  Sir 
Kehydius  said  that  he  would  go  into  Brittany. 
Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Dagonet  again,  that 
when  he  and  his  squires  were  upon  horseback 
he  deemed  that  the  shepherds  had  sent  that  fool 
to  array  them  so,  because  that  they  laughed  at 
them,  and  so  they  rode  unto  the  keepers  of 
beasts  and  ail  to-beat  them.  Sir  Tristram  saw 
them  beat  that  were  wont  to  give  him  méat  and 
drink,  then  he  ran  thither  and  gat  Sir  Dagonet 
by  the  head,  and  gave  him  such  a  fall  to  the 
earth  that  he  bruised  him  sore  so  that  he  lay 
still.  And  then  he  wrast  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  therewith  he  ran  to  one  of  his  squires 
and  smote  off  his  head,  and  the  other  fled. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  took  his  way  with  that 
sword  in  his  hand,  running  as  he  had  been  wild 
wood.  Then  Sir  Dagonet  rode  to  King  Mark 
and  told  him  how  he  had  sped  in  that  forest. 
And  therefore,  said  Sir  Dagonet,  beware,  King 
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Mark,  that  thou  corne  not  about  that  well  in  Tristram 
the  forest,  for  there  is  a  fool  naked,  and  that  supposed 
fool  and  I  fool  met  together,  and  he  had  almost 
slain  me.  Ah,  said  King  Mark,  that  is  Sir 
Matto  le  Breune,  that  fell  out  of  his  wit  be- 
cause  he  lost  his  lady  ;  for  when  Sir  Gaheris 
smote  down  Sir  Matto  and  won  his  lady  of 
him,  never  since  was  he  in  his  mind,  and  that 
was  pity,  for  he  was  a  good  knight. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  How  it  was  noised  how 
Sir  Tristram  was  dead,  and  how  La  Beale 
Isoud  would  hâve  slain  herself.  Then  Sir 
Andred,  that  was  cousin  unto  Sir  Tristram, 
made  a  lady  that  was  his  paramour  to  say  and 
to  noise  it  that  she  was  with  Sir  Tristram  or 
ever  he  died.  And  this  taie  she  brought  unto 
King  Mark's  court,  that  she  buried  him  by  a 
well,  and  that  or  he  died  he  besought  King 
Mark  to  make  his  cousin,  Sir  Andred,  king  of 
the  country  of  Liones,  of  the  which  Sir  Tristram 
was  lord  of.  Ail  this  did  Sir  Andred  because 
he  would  hâve  had  Sir  Tristram's  lands.  And 
when  King  Mark  heard  tell  that  Sir  Tristram 
was  dead  he  wept  and  made  great  dole.  But 
when  Queen  Isoud  heard  of  thèse  tidings  she 
made  such  sorrow  that  she  was  nigh  out  of  her 
mind  ;  and  so  upon  a  day  she  thought  to  slay 
herself  and  never  to  live  after  Sir  Tristram's 
death.  And  so  upon  a  day  La  Beale  Isoud 
gat  a  sword  privily  and  bare  it  to  her  garden, 
and  there  she  pitched  the  sword  through  a  plum 
tree  up  to  the  hilt,  so  that  it  stuck  fast,  and  it 
stood  breast  high.     And  as  she  would  hâve  run 
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Isoud's  upon  the  sword  and  to  hâve  slain  herself  ail  this 
grief  espied  King  Mark,  how  she  kneeled  down  and 
said  :  Sweet  Lord  Jesu,  hâve  mercy  upon  me, 
for  I  may  not  live  after  the  death  of  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones,  for  he  was  my  first  love  and  he  shall 
be  the  last.  And  with  thèse  words  came  King 
Mark  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  then  he 
took  up  the  sword,  and  bare  her  away  with  him 
into  a  tower  ;  and  there  he  made  her  to  be 
kept,  and  watched  her  surely,  and  after  that  she 
lay  long  sick,  nigh  at  the  point  of  death.  This 
meanwhile  ran  Sir  Tristram  naked  in  the  forest 
with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  so  he  came  to 
an  hermitage,  and  there  he  laid  him  down  and 
slept  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  hermit  stole 
away  his  sword,  and  laid  méat  down  by  him. 
Thus  was  he  kept  there  ten  days  ;  and  at  the 
last  he  departed  and  came  to  the  herdmen  again. 
And  there  was  a  giant  in  that  country  that 
hight  Tawleas,  and  for  fear  of  Sir  Tristram 
more  than  seven  year  he  durst  never  much  go 
at  large,  but  for  the  most  part  he  kept  him  in  a 
sure  castle  of  his  own  ;  and  so  this  Tawleas 
heard  tell  that  Sir  Tristram  was  dead,  by  the 
noise  of  the  court  of  King  Mark.  Then  this 
Tawleas  went  daily  at  large.  And  so  he  happed 
upon  a  day  he  came  to  the  herdmen  wandering 
and  lingering,  and  there  he  set  him  down  to  rest 
among  them.  The  meanwhile  there  came  a 
knight  of  Cornwall  that  led  a  lady  with  him, 
and  his  name  was  Sir  Dinaunt  ;  and  when  the 
giant  saw  him  he  went  from  the  herdmen  and 
hid  him  under  a  tree,  and  so  the  knight  came 
to  that  well,  and  there  he  alit  to  repose  him. 
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And  as  soon  as  he  was  from  his  horse  this  giant  Tristram 
Tawleas  came  betwixt  this  knight  and  his  horse,  ki^s  a 
and  took  the  horse   and  leapt  upon  him.      So  &iant 
forthwith  he  rode  unto  Sir  Dinaunt  and  took 
him  by  the  collar,  and   pulled  him  afore  him 
upon  his  horse,  and  there  would  hâve  stricken 
off  his  head.     Then  the  herdmen  said  unto  Sir 
Tristram  :  Help  yonder  knight.    Help  ye  him, 
said    Sir   Tristram.      We   dare    not,    said    the 
herdmen.     Then  Sir  Tristram  was  ware  of  the 
sword    of  the    knight   thereas   it  lay  ;    and   so 
thither  he  ran  and  took  up  the  sword  and  struck 
off  Sir  Tawleas'  head,  and  so  he  yede  his  way 
to  the  herdmen. 

CHAPTER  XX.  How  King  Mark  found  Sir 
Tristram  naked,  and  made  him  to  be  borne 
home  to  Tintagil,  and  how  he  was  there 
known  by  a  brachet.  Then  the  knight  took 
up  the  giant's  head  and  bare  it  with  him  unto 
King  Mark,  and  told  him  what  adventure  betid 
him  in  the  forest,  and  how  a  naked  man  rescued 
him  from  the  grimly  giant,  Tawleas.  Where 
had  ye  this  adventure  ?  said  King  Mark.  For- 
sooth,  said  Sir  Dinaunt,  at  the  fair  fountain  in 
your  forest  where  many  adventurous  knights 
meet,  and  there  is  the  mad  man.  Well,  said 
King  Mark,  I  will  see  that  wild  mr.n.  So 
within  a  day  or  two  King  Mark  commanded 
his  knights  and  his  hunters  that  they  should  be 
ready  on  the  morn  for  to  hunt,  and  so  upon  the 
morn  he  went  unto  that  forest.  And  when  the 
king  came  to  that  well  he  found  there  lying  by 
that  well  a  fair  naked  man,  and  a  sword  by  him. 
vol.  u.  ïî 
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He  is  Then  King  Mark  blew  and  straked,  and  there- 
found  by  with   his   knights  came  to  him  ;    and  then  the 

^in|  king  commanded  his  knights  to  :  Take  that 
r  naked  man  with  fairness,  and  bring  him  to  my 
castle.  So  they  did  softly  and  fair,  and  cast 
mantles  upon  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  led  him  unto 
Tintagil  ;  and  there  they  bathed  him,  and 
washed  him,  and  gave  hot  suppjngs  till  they  had 
brought  him  well  to  his  remembrance  ;  but  ail 
this  while  there  was  no  créature  that  knew  Sir 
Tristram,  nor  what  man  he  was.  So  it  fell 
upon  a  day  that  the  Queen,  La  Beale  Isoud, 
heard  of  such  a  man,  that  ran  naked  in  the 
forest,  and  how  the  king  had  brought  him  home 
to  the  court.  Then  La  Beale  Isoud  called 
unto  her  Dame  Bragwaine  and  said  :  Corne  on 
with  me,  for  we  will  go  see  this  man  that  my 
lord  brought  from  the  forest  the  last  day.  So 
they  passed  forth,  and  spered  where  w„as  the 
sick  man.  And  then  a  squire  told  the  Queen 
that  he  was  in  the  garden  taking  his  rest,  and 
reposing  him  against  the  sun.  So  when  the 
Queen  looked  upon  Sir  Tristram  she  was  not 
remembered  of  him.  But  ever  she  said  unto 
Dame  Bragwaine  :  Meseemeth  I  should  hâve 
seen  him  heretofore  in  many  places.  But  as 
soon  as  Sir  Tristram  saw  her  he  knew  her  well 
enough.  And  then  he  turned  away  his  visage 
and  wept.  Then  the  Queen  had  always  a  little 
brachet  with  her  that  Sir  Tristram  gave  her 
the  first  time  that  ever  she  came  into  Cornwall, 
and  never  would  that  brachet  départ  from  her 
but  if  Sir  Tristram  was  nigh  thereas  was  La 
Beale  Isoud;   and  this  brachet  was  sent  from 
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the  king's  daughter  of  France  unto  Sir  Tristram  and  dis- 
for  great  love.  And  anon  as  this  little  brachet  covered 
felt  a  sayour  of  Sir  Tristram,  she  leapt  upon  5  a, 
him  and  licked  his  learys  and  his  ears,  and  then 
she  whined  and  quested,  and  she  smelled  at  his 
feet  and  at  his  hands,  and  on  ail  parts  of  his 
body  that  she  might  corne  to.  Ah,  my  lady, 
said  Dame  Bragwaine  unto  La  Beale  Isoud, 
alas,  alas,  said  she,  I  see  it  is  mine  own  lord, 
Sir  Tristram.  And  thereupon  Isoud  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  and  so  lay  a  great  while.  And 
when  she  might  speak  she  said  :  My  lord  Sir 
Tristram,  blessed  be  God  ye  hâve  your  life, 
and  now  I  am  sure  ye  shall  be  djscovered  by 
this  little  brachet,  for  she  will  never  leave  you. 
And  also  I  am  sure  as  soon  as  my  lord,  King 
Mark,  do  know  you  he  will  banish  you  out  of 
the  country  of  Cornwall,  or  else  he  will  destroy 
you  ;  for  God's  sake,  mine  own  lord,  grant 
King  Mark  his  will,  and  then  draw  you  unto 
the  court  of  King  Arthur,  for  there  are  ye 
beloved,  and  ever  when  I  may  I  shall  send  unto 
you  ;  and  when  ye  list  ye  may  come  to  me,  and 
at  ail  times  early  and  late  I  will  be  at  your 
commandment,  to  live  as  poor  a  life  as  ever  did 
queen  or  lady.  O  Madam,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
go  from  me,  for  mickle  anger  and  danger  hâve 
I  escaped  for  your  love. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  How  King  Mark,  by  the 
advice  of  bis  council,  banisbed  Sir  Trist- 
ram out  of  Cornwall  the  ter  m  of  ten  y  ears. 

Then  the  Queen  departed,  but  the  brachet  would 
not    from    him  ;    and    therewithal    came    King 
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Tristram  Mark,  and  the  brachet  set  upon  him,  and  bayed 
banished  at  them  ail.  Therewithal  Sir  Andred  spake 
and  said  :  Sir,  this  is  Sir  Tristram,  I  see  by  the 
brachet.  Nay,  said  the  king,  I  cannot  suppose 
that.  Then  the  king  asked  him  upon  his  faith 
what  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.  So  God 
me  help,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones  ;  now  do  by  me  what  ye  list.  Ah,  said 
King  Mark,  me  repenteth  of  your  recovery. 
And  then  he  let  call  his  barons  to  judge  Sir 
Tristram  to  tHe  death.  Then  many  of  his 
barons  would  not  assent  thereto,  and  in  especial 
Sir  Dinas,  the  Seneschal,  and  Sir  Fergus.  And 
so  by  the  advice  of  them  ail  Sir  Tristram  was 
banished  out  of  the  country  for  ten  year,  and 
thereuppn  he  took  his  oath  upon  a  book  before 
the  king  and  his  barons.  And  so  he  was  made 
to  départ  out  of  the  country  of  Cornwall  ;  and 
there  were  many  barons  brought  him  unto  his 
ship,  of  the  which  some  were  his  friends  and 
some  his  foes.  And  in  the  meanwhile  there 
came  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's,  his  name  was 
Dinadan,  and  his  coming  was  for  to  seek  after 
Sir  Tristram  ;  then  they  showed  him  where  he 
was  armed  at  ail  points  going  to  the  ship.  Now 
fair  knight,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  or  ye  pass  this 
court  that  ye  will  joust  with  me  I  require  thee. 
With  a  good  will,  said  Sir  Tristram,  an  thèse 
lords  will  give  me  leave.  Then  the  barons 
granted  thereto,  and  so  they  ran  together,  and 
there  Sir  Tristram  gave  Sir  Dinadan  a  fall. 
And  then  he  prayed  Sir  Tristram  to  give  him 
leave  to  go  in  his  fellowship.  Ye  shall  be  right 
welcome,   said    then    Sir    Tristram.      And    so 
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they  took  their  horses  and  rode  to  their  ships  He 

together,  and  when    Sir   Tristram  was   in   the  départs 

sea  he  said  :    Greet  well    King  Mark  and   ail   ™m       .. 
,  1        t     mi  •    Cornwall 

mine  enemies,  and  say  them  1  will  corne  again 

when  I  may  ;  and  well  ara  I  rewarded  for  the 
fighting  with  Sir  Marhaus,  and  delivered  ail 
this  country  from  servage  ;  and  well  ara  I 
rewarded  for  the  fetching  and  costs  of  Queen 
Isoud  out  of  Ireland,  and  the  danger  that  I  was 
in  first  and  last,  and  by  the  way  coming  home 
v/hat  danger  I  had  to  bring  again  Queen  Isoud 
from  the  Castle  Pluere;  and  well  am  I  re- 
warded when  I  fought  with  Sir  Bleoberis  for 
Sir  Segwarides'  wife  ;  and  well  am  I  rewarded 
when  I  fought  with  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis  for 
King  Anguish,  father  unto  La  Beale  Isoud  ; 
and  well  am  I  rewarded  when  I  smote  down 
the  good  knight,  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  at  King 
Mark' s  request  ;  and  well  am  I  rewarded  when 
I  fought  with  the  King  with  the  hundred  knights, 
and  the  King  of  Northgalis,  and  both  thèse 
would  hâve  put  his  land  in  servage,  and  by  me 
they  were  put  to  a  rebuke  ;  and  well  am  I  re- 
warded for  the  slaying  of  Tawleas,  the  mighty 
giant,  and  many  other  deeds  hâve  I  done  for 
him,  and  now  hâve  I  my  warison.  And  tell 
King  Mark  that  many  noble  knights  of  the 
Table  Round  hâve  spared  the  barons  of  this 
country  for  my  sake.  Also  am  I  not  well 
rewarded  when  I  fought  with  the  good  knight 
Sir  Palomides  and  rescued  Queen  Isoud  from 
him  ;  and  at  that  time  King  Mark  said  afore 
ail  his  barons  I  should  hâve  been  better  re- 
warded.     And  forthwithal  he  took  the  sea. 
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Sir  CMAPTER  XXII.  How  a  damosel  sought 
Launcelot  help  to  belp  Sir  Launcelot  against  tbirty 
in  danger  knights,  and  how  Sir  Tristram  fought  with 
them.  And  at  the  next  landing,  fast  by  the 
sea,  there  met  with  Sir  Tristram  and  with  Sir 
Dinadan,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  and  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis  ;  and  there  Sir  Ector  jousted  with  Sir 
Dinadan,  and  he  smote  him  and  his  horse  down. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  would  hâve  jousted 
with  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Bors  said  that  he  would 
not  joust  with  no  Cornish  knights,  for  they  are 
not  called  men  of  worship  ;  and  ail  this  was 
done  upon  a  bridge.  And  with  this  came  Sir 
Bleoberis  and  Sir  Driant,  and  Sir  Bleoberis 
profFered  to  joust  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  there 
Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir  Bleoberis.  Then 
said  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  :  I  wist  never  Cornish 
knight  of  so  great  valour  nor  so  valiant  as  that 
knight  that  beareth  the  trappours  embroidered 
with  crowns.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
Dinadan  departed  from  them  into  a  forest,  and 
there  met  them  a  damosel  that  came  for  the 
love  of  Sir  Launcelot  to  seek  after  some  noble 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  for  to  rescue 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  was 
ordained,  for  by  the  treason  of  Queen  Morgan 
le  Fay  to  hâve  slain  Sir  Launcelot,  and  for 
that  cause  she  ordained  thirty  knights  to  lie 
in  await  for  Sir  Launcelot,  and  this  damosel 
knew  this  treason.  And  for  this  cause  the 
damosel  came  for  to  seek  noble  knights  to  help 
Sir  Launcelot.  For  that  night,  or  the  day 
after,  Sir  Launcelot  should  come  where  thèse 
thirty  knights  were.     And  so  this  damosel  met 
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with    Sir    Bors   and    Sir    Ector   and   with    Sir  Sir 

Driant,   and   there   she   told   them   ail  four   0fTl"istram 

the  treason  of  Morgan  le  Fay  ;  and  then  they  ninadân 

promised  her   that  they  would  be  nigh  where 

Sir    Launcelot    should    meet    with    the    thirty 

knights.     And  if  so  be  they  set  upon  him  we 

will   dp   rescues   as  we  can.     So  the  damosel 

departed,    and   by   adventure   the   damosel   met 

with  Sir  Tristram  and  with   Sir  Dinadan,  and 

there  the   damosel    told    them    ail   the   treason 

that   was   ordained   for   Sir    Launcelot.       Fair 

damosel,   said   Sir  Tristram,  bring  me  to  that 

same  place  where  they  should  meet  with  Sir 

Launcelot.     Then    said    Sir    Dinadan  :    What 

will  ye  do  ?  it  is  not  for  us  to  flght  with  thirty 

knights,  and  wit  you  well  I  will  not  thereof  ; 

as  to  match  one  knight  two  or  three  is  enough 

an    they   be    men,    but   for   to    match    fifteen 

knights  that  will  I  never  undertake.     Fie  for 

shame,    said    Sir   Tristram,  do   but   your  part. 

Nay,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  not  thereof  but 

if  ye  will  lend  me  your  shield,  for  ye  bear  a 

shield    of  Cornwall  ;    and    for    the    cowardice 

that  is   named  to  the  knights  of  Cornwall,  by 

your   shields  ye  be  ever  forborne.     Nay,  said 

Sir  Tristram,  I  will  not  départ  from  my  shield 

for  her  sake  that  gave  it  me.      But  one  thing, 

said  Sir  Tristram,  I  promise  thee,  Sir  Dinadan, 

but  if  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  abide  with  me, 

hère  I  shall  slay  thee,  for  I  désire  no  more  of 

thee  but  answer  one  knight.     And  if  thy  heart 

will  not  serve  thee,  stand  by  and  look  upon  me 

and  them.      Sir,  said   Sir   Dinadan,  I  promise 

you  to  look  upon  and  to  do  what  I  may  to  save 
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They  myself,  but  I  would  I  had  not  met  with  you. 
fight  with  So  then  anon  thèse  thirty  knights  came  fast  by 
thirty  tnese  four  knights,  and  they  were  ware  of 
them,  and  either  of  other.  And  so  thèse 
thirty  knights  let  them  pass,  for  this  cause, 
that  they  would  not  wrath  them,  if  cause  be 
that  they  had  ado  with  Sir  Launcelot  ;  and 
the  four  knights  let  them  pass  to  this  intent, 
that  they  would  see  and  behold  what  they 
would  do  with  Sir  Launcelot.  And  so  the 
thirty  knights  passed  on  and  came  by  Sir  Trist- 
ram  and  by  Sir  Dinadan,  and  then  Sir  Trist- 
ram  cried  on  high  :  Lo,  hère  is  a  knight  against 
you  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launcelot.  And  there 
he  slew  two  with  one  spear  and  ten  with  his 
sword.  And  then  came  in  Sir  Dinadan  'and 
he  did  passing  well,  and  so  of  the  thirty  knights 
there  went  but  ten  away,  and  they  fled.  Ail 
this  battle  saw  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  and  his  three 
fellows,  and  then  they  saw  well  it  was  the  same 
knight  that  jousted  with  them  at  the  bridge  ; 
then  they  took  their  horses  and  rode  unto  Sir 
Tristram,  and  praised  him  and  thanked  him  of 
his  good  deeds,  and  they  ail  desired  Sir  Trist- 
ram to  go  with  them  to  their  lodging  ;  and 
he  said  :  Nay,  he  would  not  go  to  no  lodging. 
Then  they  ail  four  knights  prayed  him  to  tell 
them  his  name.  Fair  lords,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
as  at  this  time  I  will  not  tell  you  my  name. 

CHAPTBR  XXIII.  How  Sir  Tristram  and 
Sir  Dinadan  came  to  a  lodging  where  they 
must  joust  with  two  knights.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  rode  forth  their  way 
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till  they  came  to  the  shepherds  and  to  the  herd  They 
men,  and  there  they  asked  them  if  they  knewJoust 
any  lodging  or  harbour  there  nigh  hand.  For-  u^o-hts0 
sooth,  Sirs,  said  the  herd  men,  hereby  is  good 
lodging  in  a  castle  ;  but  there  is  such  a  custom 
that  there  shall  no  knight  be  harboured  but  if 
he  joust  with  two  knights,  and  if  he  be  but 
one  knight  he  must  joust  with  two.  And  as 
ye  be  therein  soon  shall  ye  be  matched.  There 
is  shrewd  harbour,  said  Sir  Dinadan  ;  lodge 
where  ye  will,  for  I  will  not  lodge  there.  Fie 
for  shame,  said  Sir  Tristram,  are  ye  not  a 
knight  of  the  Table  Round  ?  wherefore  ye 
may  not  with  your  worship  refuse  your  lodging. 
Not  so,  said  the  herd  men,  for  an  ye  be  beaten 
and  hâve  the  worse  ye  shall  not  be  lodged 
there,  and  if  ye  beat  them  ye  shall  be  well 
harboured.  Ah,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  they  are 
two  sure  knights.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  would 
not  lodge  there  in  no  mariner  but  as  Sir  Trist- 
ram required  him  of  his  knighthood  ;  and  so 
they  rode  thither.  And  to  make  short  taie, 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  smote  them 
down  both,  and  so  they  entered  into  the  castle 
and  had  good  cheer  as  they  could  think  or 
devise.  And  when  they  were  unarmed,  and 
thought  to  be  merry  and  in  good  rest,  there 
came  in  at  the  gâtes  Sir  Palomides  and  Sir 
Gaheris,  requiring  to  hâve  the  custom  of  the 
castle.  What  array  is  this  ?  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
I  would  hâve  my  rest.  That  may  not  be, 
said  Sir  Tristram  ;  now  must  we  needs  défend 
the  custom  of  this  castle,  insomuch  as  we  hâve 
the  better  of  the  lords  of  this  castle,  and  there- 
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Sir  fore,  said  Sir  Tristram,  needs  must  ye  make 
Palomides  y0U  ready.  In  the  devil's  name,  said  Sir 
Gaheris  -Dinadan,  came  I  into  your  company.  And 
80  they  made  them  ready  ;  and  Sir  Gaheris 
encountered  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Gaheris 
had  a  fall  ;  and  Sir  Palomides  encountered 
with  Sir  Dinadan,  and  Sir  Dinadan  had  a  fall  : 
then  was  it  fall  for  fall.  So  then  must  they 
fight  on  foot.  That  would  not  Sir  Dinadan, 
for  he  was  so  sqre  bruised  of  the  fall  that  Sir 
Palomides  gave  him.  Then  Sir  Tristram  un- 
laced  Sir  Dinadan's  helm,  and  prayed  him  to 
help  him.  I  will  not,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for 
I  am  sore  wounded  of  the  thirty  knights  that 
we  had  but  late  ago  to  do  withal.  But  ye 
fare,  said  Sir  Dinadan  unto  Sir  Tristram,  as 
a  madman  and  as  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  minci 
that  would  cast  himself  away,  and  I  may  curse 
the  time  that  ever  I  saw  you,  for  in  ail  th< 
world  are  not  two  such  knights  that  be  so 
wood  as  is  Sir  Launcelot  and  ye  Sir  Tristram: 
for  once  I  fell  in  the  fellowship  of  Sir  Launcelo1: 
as  I  hâve  done  now  with  you,  and  he  set  me 
a  work  that  a  quarter  of  a  year  I  kept  my  bed. 
Jesu  défend  me,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  from  such 
two  knights,  and  specially  from  your  fellowship. 
Then,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  fight  with 
them  both.  Then  Sir  Tristram  bade  them 
come  forth  bqth,  for  I  will  fight  with  you. 
Then  Sir  Palomides  and  Sir  Gaheris  dressed 
them,  and  smote  at  them  both.  Then  Dinadan 
smote  at  Sir  Gaheris  a  stroke  or  two,  and 
turned  from  him.  Nay,  said  Sir  Palomides, 
it  is  too   much   shame   for   us   two   knights   to 
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fight   with    one.     And   then    he   did    bid    Sir  Tristram 

Gaheris  stand  aside  with  that  knight  that  hath  wounds 

no  list  to  fight.     Then  they  rode  together  and  ^eUuiore 

fought  long,  and  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  doubled 

his    strokes,   and    drove   Sir    Palomides    aback 

more   than   three    strides.     And    then   by   one 

assent    Sir    Gaheris    and     Sir    Dinadan    went 

betwixt    them,    and  departed    them    in-sunder. 

And  then  by  assent  of  Sir  Tristram  they  would 

hâve  lodged  together.      But  Sir  Dinadan  would 

not  lodge  in  that  castle.     And  then  he  cursed 

the  time  that  ever  he  came  in  their  fellowship, 

and  so  he  took  his  horse,  and  his  harness,  and 

departed.     Then  Sir  Tristram  prayed  the  lords 

of  that  castle  to  lend  him  a  man  to  bring  him 

to  a  lodging,  and  so  they  did,  and  overtook  Sir 

Dinadan,  and  rode  to  their  lodging  two  mile 

thence  with  a  good  man  in  a  priory,  and  there 

they  were  well  at  ease.     And  that  same  night 

Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  Sir  Ector  and 

Sir  Driant,  abode  still  in  the  same  place  thejeas 

Sir  Tristram  fought  with   the  thirty  knights  ; 

and   there   they   met   with    Sir    Launcelot   the 

same  night,  and  had  made  promise  to  lodge  with 

Sir  Colgrevance  the  same  night. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  How  Sir  Tristram 
jousted  with  Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Sagramcre  Is 
Desirous,  and  how  Sir  Gawaine  turned  Sir 
Tristram  from  Morgan  le  Fay.  But  anon  as 
the  noble  knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  heard  of  the 
shield  of  Cornwall,  then  wist  he  well  that  it 
was  Sir  Tristram  that  fought  with  his  enemies. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  praised  Sir  Tristram, 
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The  and  called  him  the  man  of  most  worship  in  the 
tourna-  world.  So  there  was  a  knight  in  that  priory 
?2~  that  hight  Pellinore,  and  he  desired  to  wit  the 
Castle  of  name  OI  Sir  Tristram,  but  in  no  wise  he  could 
Maidens  not  ;  and  so  Sir  Tristram  departed  and  left 
Sir  Dinadan  in  the  priory,  for  he  was  so  weary 
and  so  sore  bruised  that  he  might  not  ride. 
Then  this  knight,  Sir  Pellinore,  said  to  Sir 
Dinadan  :  Sithen  that  ye  will  not  tell  me  that 
knight' s  name  I  will  ride  after  him  and  make 
him  to  tell  me  his  name,  or  he  shall  die  therefore. 
Beware,  sir  knight,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  an  ye 
follow  him  ye  shall  repent  it.  So  that  knight, 
Sir  Pellinore,  rode  after  Sir  Tristram  and 
required  him  of  jousts.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
smote  him  down  and  wounded  him  through  the 
shoulder,  and  so  he  passed  on  his  way.  And 
on  the  next  day  following  Sir  Tristram  met 
with  pursuivants,  and  they  told  him  that  there 
was  made  a  great  cry  of  tournament  between 
King  Carados  of  Scotland  and  the  King  of 
North  Wales,  and  either  should  joust  against 
other  at  the  Castle  of  Maidens  ;  and  thèse 
pursuivants  sought  ail  the  country  after  the  good 
knights,  and  in  especial  King  Carados  let  make 
seeking  for  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  the 
King  of  Northgalis  let  seek  after  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones.  And  at  that  time  Sir  Tristram 
thought  to  be  at  that  jousts  ;  and  so  by  adventure 
they  met  with  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal,  and  Sir 
Sagramore  le  Desirous  ;  and  Sir  Kay  required 
Sir  Tristram  to  joust,  and  Sir  Tristram  in  a 
manner  refused  him,  because  he  would  not  be 
hurt  nor  bruised  against  the   great    jousts  that 
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should  be  before   the   Castle   of  Maidens,  and  Tristram 

therefore   thought   to   repose    him   and   to   rest  mÇets 

him.    And  alway  Sir  Kay  cried  :  Sir  knight  of  Gawaine 

Cornwall,  joust  with  me,  or  else  yield  thee  to 

me   as   recréant.      When    Sir   Tristram   heard 

him  say  so  he  turned  to  him,  and  then  Sir  Kay 

refused  him  and  turned   his   back.     Then  Sir 

Tristram  said  :  As  I  find  thee  I  shall  take  thee. 

Then  Sir  Kay  turned  with  evil  will,  and  Sir 

Tristram  smote  Sir  Kay  down,  and  so  he  rode 

forth.     Then  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous  rode 

after  Sir  Tristram,  and  made  him  to  joust  with 

him,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir 

Sagramore  le  Desirous  from  his  horse,  and  rode 

his  way  ;    and   the   same  day   he   met  with   a 

damosel  that  told  him  that  he  should  win  great 

worship  of  a  knight  adventurous  that  did  much 

harm  in  ail  that  country.     When  Sir  Tristram 

heard  her  say  so,  he  was  glad  to  go  with  her  to 

win  worship.      So  Sir  Tristram  rode  with  that 

damosel    a    six    mile,   and    then    met   him    Sir 

Gawaine,  and  therewithal  Sir  Gawaine   knew 

the  damosel,  that  she  was  a  damosel  of  Queen 

Morgan   le    Fay.     Then  Sir  Gawaine   under- 

stood  that  she  led  that  knight  to  some  mischief. 

F  air   knight,  said   Sir    Gawaine,  whither   ride 

you   now   with   that   damosel  ?       Sir,    said   Sir 

Tristram,  I  wot  not  whither  I  shall  ride  but  as 

the  damosel  will  lead  me.    Sir,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 

ye  shall  not  ride  with  her,  for  she  and  her  lady 

did  never  good,  but  ill.     And  then  Sir  Gawaine 

pulled  out  his  sword  and  said  :  Damosel,  but  if 

thou  tell  me  anon  for  what  cause  thou  leadest 

this  knight  with  thee  thou  shalt  die  for  it  right 
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Morgan  anon  :    I    know    ail    your    lady's    treason,    and 

le  Fay's  yours.      Mercy,  Sir  Gawaine,  she  said,  and  if 
..reacnery        wjjj  save  m^  jj£e  j  wjjj  tejj  yQlu      gay  on^ 

said  Sir  Gawaine,  and  thou  shalt  hâve  thy  life. 
Sir,  she  said,  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  my  lady, 
hath  ordained  a  thirty  ladies  to  seek  and  espy 
after  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  and  by  the 
trains  of  thèse  ladies,  who  that  may  first  meet 
any  of  thèse  two  knights,  they  should  turn  them 
unto  Morgan  le  Fay's  castle,  saying  that  they 
should  do  deeds  of  worship  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
two  knights  came  there,  there  be  thirty  knights 
lying  and  watching  in  a  tower  to  wait  upon 
Sir  Launcelot  or  upon  Sir  Tristram.  Fie  for 
shame,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  ever  such  false 
treason  should  be  wrought  or  used  in  a  Queen, 
and  a  king's  sister,  and  a  king  and  queen's 
daughter. 

CHAPTBR  XXV.  How  Sir  Tristram  and 
Sir  Gawaine  rode  to  hâve  foughten  witb 
the  thirty  knights,  but  they  durst  not  corne 

out.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  will  ye  stand 
with  me,  and  we  will  see  the  malice  of  thèse 
thirty  knights.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  go  ye 
to  them,  an  it  please  you,  and  ye  shall  see  I 
will  not  fail  you,  for  it  is  not  long  ago  sin  I 
and  a  fellow  met  with  thirty  knights  of  that 
Queen's  fellowship  ;  and  God  speed  us  so  that 
we  may  win  worship.  So  then  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Tristram  rode  toward  the  castle  where 
Morgan  le  Fay  was,  and  ever  Sir  Gawaine 
deemed  well  that  he  was  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
because   he   heard   that  two   knights   had  slain 
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and   beaten   thirty   knights.       And   when   they  The 

came  afore   the   castle   Sir  Gawaine   spake   on  thirty 

high  and  said  :  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  send  out  -v^qL-o-ph 

your  knights  that  ye  hâve  iaid  in  a  watch  for 

Sir  Launcelot  and  for  Sir  Tristram.      Now, 

said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  know  your  fajse  treason, 

and  through  ail  places  where  that  I   ride  men 

shall  know  of  your  false  treason  ;  and  now  let 

see  Sir  Gawaine  whether  ye  dare  come  out  of 

your  castle,  ye  thirty  knights.     Then  the  queen 

spake  and  ail  the  thirty  knights   at  once,  and 

said  :   Sir  Gawaine,  full  well  wottest  thou  what 

thou  dost  and  sayest  ;  for  by  God  we  know  thee 

passing  well,  but  ail  that  thou  speakest  and  dost, 

thou  sayest  it  upon  pride  qf  that  good  knight 

that  is  there  with  thee.      For  there  be  some  of 

us  that  know  full  well  the  hands  of  that  knight 

over  ail  well.    And  wit  thou  well,  Sir  Gawaine, 

it  is  more  for  his  sake  than  for  thine  that  we 

will  not  come  out  of  this  castle.     For  wit  ye 

well,  Sir  Gawaine,  the  knight  that  beareth  the 

arms  of  Cornwall,  we  know  him  and  what  he  is. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Tristram  departed 

and  rode  on  their  ways  a  day  or  two  together  ; 

and  there  by  adventure,  they  met  with  Sir  Kay 

and    Sir    Sagramore   le   Desirous.      And   then 

they  were  glad  of  Sir  Gawaine,  and  he  of  them, 

but  they  wist  not  what  he  was  with  the  shield 

of  Cornwall,  but  by  deeming.     And  thus  they 

rode  together  a  day  or  two.     And  then  they 

were  ware  of  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  chasing  a 

lady  for  to  hâve  slain  her,  for  he  had  slain  her 

par  amour  afore.     Hold  you   ail   still,  said  Sir 

Gawaine,  and  show  none  of  you  forth,  and  ye 
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Tristram  shall  see  me  reward  yonder  false  knight  ;  for  an 
a.Qd  he  espy  you  he  is  so  well  horsed  that  he  will 

Gawaine  escape  away.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine  rode 
a  ladv  betwixt  Sir  Breuse  and  the  lady,  and  said  : 
False  knight,  leave  her,  and  hâve  ado  with  me. 
When  Sir  Breuse  saw  no  more  but  Sir  Gawaine 
he  feutred  his  spear,  and  Sir  Gawaine  against 
him  ;  and  there  Sir  Breuse  overthrew  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  then  he  rode  over  him,  and 
overthwart  him  twenty  times  to  hâve  destroyed 
him  ;  and  when  Sir  Tristram  saw  him  do  so 
villainous  a  deed,  he  hurled  out  against  him. 
And  when  Sir  Breuse  saw  him  with  the  shield 
of  Cornwall  he  knew  him  well  that  it  was  Sir 
Tristram,  and  then  he  fled,  and  Sir  Tristram 
followed  after  him  ;  and  Sir  Breuse  Saunce 
Pité  was  so  horsed  that  he  went  his  way  quite, 
and  Sir  Tristram  followed  him  long,  for  he 
would  fain  hâve  been  avenged  upon  him.  And 
so  when  he  had  long  chased  him,  he  saw  a  fair 
well,  and  thither  he  rode  to  repose  him,  and 
tied  his  horse  till  a  tree. 

CHAPTER  XX VI.  How  damosel  Bragwaine 
found  Tristram  sleeping  by  a  well,  and  how 
she  delivered  letters  to  him  from  La  Beale 
Isoud.  And  then  he  pulled  off  his  helm  and 
washed  his  visage  and  his  hands,  and  so  he 
fell  a-sleep.  In  the  meanwhile  came  a  damo- 
sel that  had  sought  Sir  Tristram  many  ways 
and  days  within  this  land.  And  when  she 
came  to  the  well  she  looked  upon  him,  and 
had  forgotten  him  as  in  remembrance  of  Sir 
Tristram,  but  by  his"  horse  she  knew  him,  that 
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hight  Passe-Brewel   that  had  been  Sir  Trist-  Isoud 

ram's   horse   many  years.      For  when  he  was  sends 

mad  in  the  forest  Sir   Fergus  kept  him.      So  Tristram 

this  lady,  Dame  Bragwaine,  abode  still  till  he 

was  awake.      So  when  she  saw  him  wake  she 

saluted  him,  and  he  her  again,  for  either  knew 

other   of  old   acquaintance  ;  then  she  told  him 

how  she  had  sought  him  long  and_  broad,  and 

there  she  told  him  how  she  had  letters  from 

Queen    La    Beale    Isoud.       Then    anon    Sir 

Tristram  read  them,  and  wit  ye  well  he  was 

glad,  for  therein  was  many  a  piteous  complaint. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  said:   Lady  Bragwaine,  ye 

shall  ride  with  me  till  that  tournament  be  done 

at  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  and  then  shall  bear 

letters   and  tidings  with  you.      And  then  Sir 

Tristram  took  his   horse   and   sought   lodging, 

and  there  he  met  with  a  good  ancient  knight 

and  prayed  him  to  lodge  with  him.      Right  so 

came  Gouvernail  unto  Sir  Tristram,  that  was 

glad  of  that  lady.     So  this  old  knight's  name 

was   Sir   Pellounes,   and  he  told  of  the  great 

tournament  that    should    be    at    the    Castle    of 

Maidens.     And  there  Sir  Launcelot  andthirty- 

two  knights  of  his  blood  had  ordained  shields 

of  Cornwall.      And   right  so  there   came  one 

unto    Sir    Pellounes,    and    told    him    that    Sir 

Persides  de  Bloise  was  corne  home  ;  then  that 

knight  held  up  his  hands  and  thanked  God  of 

his  coming  home.      And   there   Sir  Pellounes 

told   Sir   Tristram   that  in   two  years   he   had 

not  seen  his  son,  Sir  Persides.      Sir,   said   Sir 

Tristram,  I  know  your  son  well  enough  for  a 

good  knight.     So  on  a  time  Sir  Tristram  and 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Tristram  Sir  Persides  came  to  their  lodging  both  at  once, 
meets  Sir  and  so  they  unarmed  them,  and  put  upon  them 
Persides  their  clothing.  And  then  thèse  two  knights 
each  welcomed  other.  And  when  Sir  Persides 
understood  that  Sir  Tristram  was  of  Cornwall, 
he  said  he  was  once  in  Cornwall  :  And  there  I 
jousted  afore  King  Mark  ;  and  so  it  happed  me 
at  that  time  to  overthrow  ten  knights,  and  then 
came  to  me  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones  and  over- 
threw  me,  and  took  my  lady  away  from  me, 
and  that  shall  I  never  forget,  but  I  shall  re- 
member  me  an  ever  I  see  my  time.  Ah,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  now  I  understand  that  ye  hâte 
Sir  Tristram.  What  deem  ye,  ween  ye  that 
Sir  Tristram  is  not  able  to  withstand  your 
malice  ?  Yes,  said  Sir  Persides,  I  know  well 
that  Sir  Tristram  is  a  noble  knight  and  a  much 
better  knight  than  I,  yet  shall  I  not  owe  him 
my  good  will.  Right  as  they  stood  thus 
talking  at  a  bay-window  of  that  castle,  they 
saw  many  knights  riding  to  and  fro  toward  the 
tournament.  And  then  was  Sir  Tristram  ware 
of  a  likely  knight  riding  upon  a  great  black 
horse,  and  a  black-covered  shield.  What 
knight  is  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  with  the 
black  horse  and  the  black  shield  ?  he  seemeth 
a  good  knight.  I  know  him  well,  said  Sir 
Persides,  he  is  one  of  the  best  knights  of  the 
world.  Then  is  it  Sir  Launcelot,  said  Tristram. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Persides,  it  is  Sir  Palomides. 
that  is  yet  unchristened 
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CHAPTER  XXVII      How  Sir  Trîstram  The 
had  a  fall  with  Sir  Palomides,  and  Aow  knight 
Launcelot  overthrew  two  knights.     Then  with  the 
they  saw  much  people  of  the  country  salute  Sir  ^ 
Palomides.""   And  within    a  while  after  there  S 
came    a    squire    of  the    castle,    that    told    Sir 
Pellounes  that  was  lord  of  that  castle,  that  a 
knight  with  a  black  shield  had  smitten  down 
thirteen  knights.      Fair  brother,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram    unto    Sir  Persides,   let    us    cast  upon   113 
cloaks,  and  let  us  go  see  the  pky.      Not  so, 
said   Sir  Persides,  we  will  not  go  like  knaves 
thither,   but  we  will  ride  like  men  and  good 
knights   to    withstand   our   enemies.       So   they 
armed  them,  and  took  their  horses  and  great 
spears,   and    thither    they    went    thereas    many 
knights  assayed  themself  before  the  tournament. 
And    anon    Sir   Palomides    saw   Sir    Persides, 
and  then  he  sent  a  squire  unto  him  and  said: 
Go  thou  to  the  yonder  knight  with  the  green 
shield  and  therein  a  lion  of  gold,  and  say  him 
I  require  him  to  joust  with  me,  and  tell  him 
that  my  name  is   Sir  Palomides.      When   Sir 
Persides  understood  that  request  of  Sir  Palom- 
ides, he  made  him  ready,  and  there  anon  thev 
met    together,    but    Sir    Persides    had    a    fall. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  dressed  him  to  be  revenged 
upon  Sir  Palomides,  and  that  saw  Sir  Palom- 
ides   that    was    ready   and    sp    was    not    Sir 
Tristram,   and   took  him  at  an  advantage  and 
smote   him  over  his  horse's  tail  when  he  had 
no    spear    in    his    rest.       Then    stert    up    Sir 
Tristram  and  took  his  horse  lightly,  and  was 
wroth  out  of  measure,  and  sore  ashamed  of  that 
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Tristram  fall.     Then  Sir  Tristrarn  sent  unto  Sir  Palom- 
has  a  fall  ides  by  Gouvernail,  and  prayed   him  to   joust 
with  him  at  his  request.     Nay,  said  Sir  Palom- 
îdes,    as    at    this    tirne   I   will    not    joust    with 
that   knight,   for    I    know  him  better  than  he 
weeneth.     And  if  he  be  wroth  he  may  right 
it  to-morn  at  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  where  he 
may   see  me  and  many  other  knights.      With 
that  came  Sir  Dinadan,  and  when  he  saw  Sir 
Tristram  wroth  he  list  not  to  jape.     Lo,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  hère  may  a  man  prove,  be  a  man 
never  so  good  yet  may  he  hâve  a  fall,  and  he 
was  never   so  wise  but  he  might  be  overseen, 
and   he   rideth  well   that   never   fell.       So   Sir 
Tristram   was   passing  wroth,  and   said  to  Sir 
Persides   and  to   Sir  Dinadan  :   I  will  revenge 
me.       Right    so   as   they   stood   talking  there, 
there   came   by   Sir   Tristram   a  likely   knight 
riding  pajsing  soberly  and  heavily  with  a  black 
shield.     What  knight  is  that  ?  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram  unto    Sir   Persides.      I    know    him    well, 
said  Sir  Persides,  for  his  name  is  Sir  Briant 
of  North  Wales  ;  so  he  passed  on  among  othei 
knights  of  North  Wales.     And  there  came  in 
Sir   Launcelot  du  Lake   with  a  shield  of  the 
arms  of  Cornwall,   and  he  sent  a  squire  unto 
Sir    Briant,   and   required    him    to    joust  with 
him.       Well,    said    Sir    Briant,    sithen    I    am 
required  to  joust  I  will  do  what  I  may;  and 
there    Sir    Launcelot   smote  down    Sir    Briant 
from  his  horse   a   great  fall.      And  then   Sir 
Tristram   marvelled   what  knight  he  was  that 
bare  the  shield  of  Cornwall.      Whatsoever  he 
be,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  warrant  you  he  is  of 
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King    Ban's   blood,   the   which   be   knights   of  Launcelot 

the  most  noble   prowess   in   the  world,   for  to  smites 

account  so  many  for   so   many.      Then   there  ^oy7" tw0 

came  two  knights  of  Northgalis,  that  one  hjght 

Hew  de  la  Montaine,  and  the  other  Sir  Ma- 

dok  de  la  Montaine,  and  they  challenged   Sir 

Launcelot  foqt-hot.       Sir  Launcelot  not  refus- 

ing  them  but  made  him  ready,  with  one  spear 

he  smote  them  down  both  over    their  horse's 

croups;    and  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  his  way 

By   the   good   lord,   said    Sir   Tristram,    he   is 

a  good  knight  that  beareth  the  shield  of  Corn- 

wall,    and    meseemeth    he    rideth    in    the    best 

manner   that   ever   I    saw   knight  ride.     Then 

the  King  of  Northgalis  rode  unto  Sir  Palomides 

and  prayed  him  heartily  for  his  sake  to  joust 

with  that  knight  that  hath  done  us  of  Northgalis 

despite.      Sir,  said  Sir   Palomides,    I    am   full 

loath  to  hâve  ado  with  that  knight,  and  cause 

why  is,  for  as  to-morn  the  great  tournament  shall 

be  ;  and  therefore  I  will  keep  myself  fresh  by 

my  will.     Nay,  said  the  King  of  Northgalis,  I 

pray  you  require  him  of  jousts.     Sir,  said  Sir 

Palomides,   I   will  joust    at   your   request,  and 

require  that  knight  to  joust  with  me,  and  often 

I   hâve    seen   a  man   hâve    a   fall    at  his   own 

request. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.  How  Sir  Launcelot 
jousted  with  Palomides  and  overthrew 
him,  and  after  he  was  assailed  with  twelve 
knights.  Then  Sir  Palomides  sent  unto  Sir 
Launcelot  a  squire,  and  required  him  of  jousts. 
F  air    feljow,  said  Sir   Launcelot,  tell  me  thy 
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He  over-  lord's  name.  Sir,  said  the  squire,  my  lord's 
cornes  name  is  Sir  Palomides,  the  epod  knight.  In 
°  gopd  hour,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  there  is  no 

knight  that  I  saw  this  seven  years  that  I  had 
Hefer  ado  withal  than  with  him.  And  so  either 
knights  made  them  ready  with  two  great  spears. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  ye  shall  see  that  Sir 
Palomides  will  quit  him  right  well.  It  may 
be  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  I  undertake  that 
knight  with  the  shield  of  Cornwall  shall  give 
him  a  fall.  I  believe  it  not,  said  Sir  Dinadan. 
Right  so  they  spurred  their  horses  and  feutred 
their  spears,  and  either  hit  other,  and  Sir 
Palomides  brake  a  spear  upon  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  he  sat  and  moved  not  ;  but  Sir  Launcelot 
smote  him  so  lightly  that  he  made  his  horse  to 
avoid  the  saddle,  and  the  stroke  brake  his  shield 
and  the  hauberk,  and  had  he  not  fallen  he  had 
been  slain.  How  now,  said  Sir  Tristram,  1 
wist  well  by  the  manner  of  their  riding  both 
that  Sir  Palomides  should  hâve  a  fall.  Right 
so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  his  way,  and  rode  to  a 
well  to  drink  and  to  repose  him,  and  they  of 
Northgalis  espied  him  whither  he  rode  ;  and 
then  there  followed  him  twelve  knights  for  to 
hâve  mischieved  him,  for  this  cause  that  upon 
the  morn  at  the  tournament  of  the  Castle  of 
Maidens  that  he  should  not  win  the  victory. 
So  they  came  upon  Sir  Launcelot  suddenly, 
and  unnethe  he  might  put  upon  him  his  helm 
and  take  his  horse,  but  they  were  in  hands  with 
him  ;  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  gat  his  spear, 
and  rode  through  them,  and  there  he  slew  a 
knight  and  brake  a  spear  in  his  body.     Then 
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he  drew  his  sword  and  smote   upon  che  right  andjousts 

hand  and  upon  the  left  hand,  so  that  within  a  with 

few  strokes  he  had  slain  other  three   knights,  23JL 

and  the  remnant  that  abode  he  wounded  them 

sore  ail  that  did  abide.      Thus  Sir  Launcelot 

escaped  from  his  enemies  of  North  Wales,  and 

then  Sir  Launcelot  rode  his  way  till  a  friend, 

and  lodged  him  till  on  the  morn  ;  for  he  would 

not  the  first  day  hâve  ado  in  the  tournament 

because  of  his  great  labour.     And  on  the  first 

day  he  was  with  King  Arthur  thereas  he  was 

set  on  high  upon  a  scafFold  to  discern  who  was 

best  worthy  of  his  deeds.      So   Sir  Launcelot 

was  with    King  Arthur,   and   jousted   not    che 

first  day. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.  How  Sir  Tristram  6e- 
haved  him  the  first  day  of  the  tournament, 
and  there  he  had  the  prize.  Now  turn  we 
unto  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  that  commanded 
Gouvernail,  his  servant,  to  ordain  him  a  black 
shield  with  none  other  remembrance  therein. 
And  so  Sir  Persides  and  Sir  Tristram  departed 
from  their  host  Sir  Pellounes,  and  they  rode 
early  toward  the  tournament,  and  then  they 
drew  them  to  King  Carados'  side,  of  Scotland; 
and  anon  knights  began  the  field  what  of  King 
Northgalis'  part,  and  what  of  King  Carados' 
part,  and  there  began  great  party.  Then  there 
was  hurling  and  rushing.  Right  so  came  in 
Sir  Persides  and  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  they  did 
fare  that  they  put  the  king  of  Northgalis  aback. 
Then  came  in  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis  and  Sir 
Gaheris  with  them  of  Northgalis,  and  then  was 
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The  Sir  Persides  smitten  down  and  almost  slain,  for 
tourna-  more  than  forty  horsemen  went  over  him.    For 
raent  Sir  Bleoberis  did  great  deeds  of  arms,  and  Sir 
rJtie of  Gaheris  failed  him  not.     When  Sir  Tristram 
Maidens  beheld  thern,  and  saw  them  do  such  deeds  of 
arms,  he  marvelled  what  they  were.     Also  bir 
Tristram  thought  shame  that  Sir  Persides  was 
so  done  to  ;  and  then  he  gat  a  great  spear  in 
his  hand,  and  then  he  rode  to  Sir  Gaheris  and 
smote  him  down  from   his   horse.     And  then 
was  Sir  Bleoberis  wroth,  and  gat  a  spear  and 
rode  against  Sir  Tristram  in  great  ire  ;  and  there 
Sir   Tristram   met   with    him,   and    smote    Sir 
Bleoberis  from  his  horse.      So  then  the  King 
with  the  hundred  knights  was  wroth,   and  he 
horsed  Sir    Bleoberis   and   Sir   Gaheris   again, 
and  there  began  a  great  medley  ;  and  ever  Sir 
Tristram  held  them  passing  short,  and  ever  Sir 
Bleoberis  was  passing  busy  upon  Sir/Tristram  ; 
and  there  came  Sir  Dinadan  against  Sir  Trist- 
ram, and  Sir  Tristram  gave  him  such  a  buffet 
that  he  swooned  in  his  saddle.     Then  anon  Sir 
Dinadan  came  to  Sir  Tristram  and  said:   Sir, 
I  know  thee  better  than  thou  weenest  ;  but  hère 
I   promise    thee   my  troth   I    will   never  corne 
against    thee    more,    for    I   promise    thee    that 
sword  of  thine  shall  never  corne  on  mine  helm. 
With  that  came  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  Sir  Tristram 
gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  down  he  laid  his 
head  ;  and  then  he  caught  him  so  sore  by  the 
helm  that  he  pulled  him  under  his  horse's  feet. 
And  then  King  Arthur  blew  tp  lodging.     Then 
Sir  Tristram  departed  to  his  pavilion,  and  Sir 
Dinadan  rode  with  him  ;   and  Sir  Persides  and 
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King  Arthur  then,  and  the   kings  upon    both  Tristram 
parties,  marvelled  what  knight  that  was  with  the  JjJJJJ^ 
black   shield.      Many  said    their   adyice,    and  ment 
some  knew  him  for  Sir  Tristram,  and  held  their 
peace  and  would  "nought  say.     So  that  first  day 
King  Arthur,  and  ail  the  kings  and  lords  that 
were    judges,    gave    Sir    Tristram    the    prize  ; 
howbeit  they  knew  him    not,   but  named  him 
the  Knight  with  the  Black  Shield. 

CHAPTER  XXX.  How  Sir  Tristram  re- 
turned  agalnst  King  Arthur's  party  be- 
cause  he  saw  Sir  Palomides  on  that  party. 

Then  upon  the  morn   Sir  Palomides  returned 

from  the  King  of  Northgalis,  and  rode  to  King 

Arthur's  side,  where  was  King  Carados,  and 

the  King  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Launcelot's  kin, 

and    Sir    Gawaine's    kin.     So    Sir    Palomides 

sent  the  damosel  unto  Sir  Tristram  that  he  sent 

to  seek  him  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind  in 

the  forest,  and  this  damosel  asked  Sir  Tristram 

what  he  was  and  what  was  his  name  ?     As  for 

thàt,  said  Sir  Tristram,  tell  Sir  Palomides  ye 

shall  not  wit  as  at  this  time  unto  the  time^  I 

hâve  broken  two  spears  upon  him.     But  let  him 

wit  thus  much,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  I  am 

the  spme  knight  that  he  smote  down  in  over 

evening  at  the  tournament  ;   and  tell  him  plainly 

on  what  party  that  Sir  Palomides  be  I  will  be 

of  the  contrary  party.      Sir,  said  the  damosel, 

yé  shall  understand  that  Sir  Palomides  will  be 

on  King  Arthur's  side,  where  the  most  noble 

knights  of  the  world  be.     In  the  name  of  God, 

said  Sir  Tristram,  then  will  I  be  with  the  King 
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His  deeds  of  Northgalis,  because  Sir  Palomides  will  be 
of  valour  0n  King  Arthur's  side,  and  else  I  would  not 
but  for  his  sake.  So  when  King  Arthur  was 
come  they  blew  unto  the  field  ;  and  then  there 
began  a  great  party,  and  so  King  Carados 
jousted  with  the  King  of  the  hundred  knights, 
and  there  King  Carados  had  a  fall  :  then  was 
there  hurling  and  rushing,  and  right  so  came  in 
knights  of  King  Arthur's,  and  they  bare  aback 
the  King  of  Northgalis'  knights.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  came  in,  and  began  so  roughly  and 
so  bigly  that  there  was  none  might  withstand 
him,  and  thus  Sir  Tristram  dured  long.  And 
at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  fell  among  the  fellow- 
ship  of  King  Ban,  and  there  fell  upon  him  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Ectoj  de  Maris,  and 
Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis,  and  many  other  knights. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  smote  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  that  ail  lords  and 
ladies  spake  of  his  noble  deeds.  But  at  the 
last  Sir  Tristram  should  hâve  had  the  worse 
had  not  the  King  with  the  hundred  knights  been. 
And  then  he  came  with  his  fellowship  and 
rescued  Sir  Tristram,  and  brought  him  away 
from  those  knights  that  bare  the  shields  of 
Cornwall.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  saw  another 
fellowship  by  themself,  and  there  were  a  forty 
knights  together,  and  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal, 
was  their  governor.  Then  Sir  Tristram  rode 
in  amongst  them,  and  there  he  smote  down 
Sir  Kay  from  his  horse  ;  and  there  he  fared 
among  those  knights  like  a  greyhound  among 
conies.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  found  a  knighc 
that   was  sore  wounded  upon  the  head.     Sir, 
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said  Sir  Launcelot,  who  wounded  you  so  sore  ?  and 
Sir,    he    said,   a  knight   that   beareth   a  black  feats  of 
shield,  and   I   may  curse  the  time  that  ever   I  Prowes 
met  with  him,  for   he  is  a  devil  and  no  man. 
So    Sir    Launcelot    departed    from    him    and 
thought  to  meet  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  he 
rode  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  seek 
Sir   Tristram  ;    and   then   he   espied   him   how 
he  hurled  hère  and  there,  and  at  every  stroke 
Sir  Tristram  well-nigh  smote  down  a  knight. 

0  mercy  Jesu  !    said  the  King,  sith  the  times 

1  bare  arms  saw  I  never  no  knight  do  so  mar- 
vellous  deeds  of  arms.  And  if  I  should  set 
upon  this  knight,  said  Sir  Launcelot  to  him- 
se!f,  I  did  shame  to  myself,  and  therewithal 
Sir  Launcelot  put  up  his  sword.  And  then 
the  King  with  the  hundred  knights  and  an 
hundred  more  of  North  Wales  set  upon  the 
twenty  of  Sir  Launcelot's  kin  :  and  they  twenty 
knights  held  them  ever  together  as  wild  swine, 
and  none  would  fail  other.  And  so  when  Sir 
Tristram  beheld  the  noblesse  of  thèse  twenty 
knights  he  marvelled  of  their  good  deeds,  for 
he  saw  by  their  faje  and  by  their  rule  that 
they  had  liefer  die  than  ayoid  the  field.  Now 
Jesu,  said  Sir  Tristram,  well  may  he  be  valiant 
and  full  of  prowess  that  hath  such  a  sort  of 
noble  knights  unto  his  kin,  and  full  like^is  he 
to  be  a  noble  man  that  is  their  leader  and 
governor.  He  meant  it  by  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lakc.  So  when  Sir  Tristram  had  beholden 
them  long  he  thought  shame  to  see  two  hun- 
dred knights  battering  upon  twenty  knights. 
Then    Sir   Tristram  rode  unto  the  King  with 
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Launcelot  the  hundred  knights  and  said  :  Sir,  leave  your 
seeks  fighting  with  those  twenty  knights,  for  ye  win 
Tnstram  nQ  worshjp  0f  them,  ye  be  so  many  and  they 
80  few  ;  and  wit  ye  well  they  wjll  not  out  of 
the  field  I  see  by  their  cheer  and  countenance  ; 
and  worship  get  ye  none  an  ye  slay  them. 
Therefore  leave  your  fighting  with  them,  for 
I  to  increase  my  worship  I  will  ride  to  the 
twenty  knights  and  help  them  with  ail  my 
might  and  power.  Nay,  said  the  King  with 
the  hundred  knights,  ye  shall  not  do  so  ;  now 
I  see  your  courage  and  courtesy  I  will  with- 
draw  my  knights  for  your  pleasure,  for  ever- 
more  a  good  knight  will  favour  another,  and 
like  will  draw  to  like. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  HowSir  Tristram  found 
Palomides  by  a  well,  and  brought  him  with 
him  to  bis  lodging.  Then  the  King  with  the 
hundred  knights  withdrew  his  knights.  And 
ail  this  while,  and  long  tofore,  Sir  Launcelot 
had  watched  upon  Sir  Tristram  with  a  very 
purpose  to  hâve  fellowshipped  with  him.  And 
then  suddenly  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Dinadan,  and 
Gouvernail,  his  man,  rode  their  way  into  the 
forest,  that  no  man  perceived  where  they  went. 
So  then  King  Arthur  blew  unto  lodging,  and 
gave  the  King  of  Northgalis  the  prize  because 
Sir  Tristram  was  upon  his  side.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  rode  hère  and  there,  so  wqod  as 
lion  that  fauted  his  fill,  because  he  had  lost 
Sir  Tristram,  and  so  he  returned  unto  King 
Arthur.  And  then  in  ail  the  field  was  a  noise 
that  with  the  wind  it  might  be  heard  two  mile 
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thence,  how  the  lords  and  ladies  cried  :  The  Tristram 

Knight   with   the  Black  Shield  hath   won   the  [&£ 

field.     Alas,  said  King  Arthur,  where  îs  that 

knight  become?      It  is  shame  to  ail  those  in 

the  field  so  to  let  him  escape  away  from  you  ; 

but  with  gentleness  and  courtesy  ye  might  hâve 

brought  him  unto  me  to  the  Castle  of  Maidens. 

Then   the   noble    King  Arthur  went  unto  his 

knights  and  comforted  them  in  the  best  wjse 

that  he  could,  and  said:   My  fair  fellows,  be 

not  dismayed,  howbeit  ye  hâve   lost  the   field 

this    day.      And    many    were    hurt    and    sore 

wounded,  and  many  were  whole.     My  fellows, 

said   King  Arthur,   look  that  ye  be   of  good 

cheer,  for  to-morn  I  will  be  in  the  field  with 

you  and   revenge  you  of  your   enemies.      So 

that  night  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  reposed 

themself.      The  damosel  that  came  from   La 

Beale  Isoud  unto  Sir  Tristram,   ail  the  while 

the  tournament  was  adoing  she  was  with  Queen 

Guenever,  and   ever   the   queen  asked   her  for 

what  cause  she  came  into  that  country.    Madam, 

she   answered,    I    corne    for    none    other   cause 

but  from  my  lady  La  Beale   Isoud  to  wit   of 

your  welfare.     For  in  no  wise  she  would  not 

tell  the  queen  that  she  came  for  Sir  Tristram' s 

sake.      So  this  lady,   Dame  Bragwaine,   took 

her   leave   of  Queen    Guenever,   and  she  rode 

after  Sir  Tristram.     And  as  she  rode  through 

the  forest   she    heard   a  great   cry  ;    then    she 

commanded   her    squire   to   go   into   the   forest 

to  wit  what  was  that  noise.     And  so  he  came 

to  a  well,  and""there  he  found  a  knight  bounden 

till   a  tree  crying   as   he  had  been  wood,  and 
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He  en-  his  horse  and  his  harness  standing  by  him. 
courriers  And  when  he  espied  that  squire,  therewith 
alomiaes  j^  abraid  anc{  brake  himself  loose,  and  took 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  ran  to  hâve  slain 
the  squire.  Then  he  took  his  horse  and  fled 
ail  that  ever  he  might  unto  Dame  Bragwaine, 
and  told  her  of  his  adventure.  Then  she  rode 
unto  Sir  Tristram's  pavilion,  and  told  Sir 
Tristram  what  adventure  she  had  found  in 
the  forest.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram,  upon  my 
head  there  is  some  good  knight  at  mischief. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  took  his  horse  and  his 
sword  and  rode  thither,  and  there  he  heard 
how  the  knight  complained  unto  himself  and 
said  :  I,  woful  knight  Sir  Palomides,  what 
misadventure  befalleth  me,  that  thus  am  de- 
foiled  with  falsehood  and  treason,  through  Sir 
Bors  and  Sir  Ector.  Alas,  he  said,  why  live 
I  so  long  !  And  then  he  gat  his  sword  in 
his  hands,  and  made  many  strange  signs  and 
tokens  ;  and  so  through  his  raging  he  threw 
his  sword  into  that  fountain.  Then  Sir  Palom- 
ides wailed  and  wrang  his  hands.  And  at 
the  last  for  pure  sorrow  he  ran  into  that 
fountain,  over  his  belly,  and  sought  after  his 
sword.  Then  Sir  Tristram  saw  that,  and 
ran  upon  Sir  Palomides,  and  held  him  in  his 
arms  fast.  What  art  thou,  said  Palomides, 
that  holdeth  me  so  ?  I  am  a  man  of  this 
forest  that  would  thee  none  harm.  Alas,  said 
Sir  Palomides,  I  may  never  win  worship  where 
Sir  Tristram  is  ;  for  ever  where  he  is  an  I 
be  there,  then  get  I  no  worship  ;  and  if  he 
be   away  tor  the  most  part   I   hâve  the  grée-, 
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unless  that  Sir  Launcelot  be  there  or  Sir  The  third 
Lamorak.  Then  Sir  Palomides  said  :  Once  day  °f  ^e 
in  Ireland  Sir  Tristram  put  me  to  the  worse,  J?g5!? 
and  another  time  in  Cornwall,  and  in  other 
places  in  this  land.  What  would  ye  do,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  an  ye  had  Sir  Tristram  ?  I 
would  fight  with  him,  said  Sir  Palomides,  and 
ease  my  heart  upon  him  ;  and  yet,  to  say  thee 
sooth,  Sir  Tristram  is  the  gentlest  knight  in  this 
world  living.  What  will  ye  do,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram, will  ye  go  with  me  to  your  lodging  ?  Nay, 
said  he,  I  will  go  to  the  King  with  the  hundred 
knights,  for  he  rescued  me  from  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis  and  Sir  Ector,  and  else  had  I  been  slain 
traitorly.  Sir  Tristram  said  him  such  kind 
words  that  Sir  Palomides  went  with  him  to  his 
lodging.  Then  Gouvernail  went  tofore,  and 
charged  Dame  Bragwaine  to  go  out  of  the  way 
to  her  lodging.  And  bid  ye  Sir  Persides  that 
he  make  him  no  quarrels.  And  so  they  rode  to- 
gether  till  they  came  to  Sir  Tristram's  pavilion, 
and  there  Sir  Palomides  had  ail  the  cheer  that 
might  be  had  ail  that  night.  But  in  no  wise 
Sir  Palomides  might  not  know  what  was  Sir 
Tristram  ;  and  so  after  supper  they  yede  to 
rest,  and  Sir  Tristram  for  great  travail  slept  till 
it  was  day.  And  Sir  Palomides  might  not 
sleep  for  anguish  ;  and  in  the  dawning  of  the 
day  he  took  his  horse  privily,  and  rode  his  way 
unto  Sir  Gaheris  and  unto  Sir  Sagramore  le 
Desirous,  where  they  were  in  their  pavilions  ;  for 
they  three  were  feljpws  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tournament.  And  then  upon  the  morn  the  king 
blew  unto  the  tournament  upon  the  third  day. 
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Tristram  CHAPTER  XXXII.  HowSirTristram  smote 
jousts  down  Sir  Palomides,  and  how  he  jousted 
p  ™th  with  King  Arthur,  and  other  feats.  So  the 
alonu  es  j^jng  0f  Northgalis  and  the  King  with  the  hundred 
knights,  they  two  encountered  with  King  Cara- 
dos  and  with  the  King  of  Ireland;  and  there 
the  King  with  the  hundred  knights  smote  down 
King  Carados,  and  the  King  of  Northgalis  smote 
down  the  King  of  Ireland.  With  that  came  in 
Sir  Palomides,  and  when  he  came  he  made 
great  work,  for  by  his  indented  shield  he  was 
well  known.  So  came  in  King  Arthur,  and  did 
great  deeds  of  arms  tqgether,  and  put  the  King 
of  Northgalis  and  the  King  with  the  hundred 
knights  to  the  worse.  With  this  came  in  Sir 
Tristram  with  his  black  shield,  and  anon  he 
jousted  with  Sir  Palomides,  and  there  by  fine 
force  Sir  Tristram  smote  Sir  Palomides  over 
his  horse's  croup.  Then  King  Arthur  cried  : 
Knight  with  the  black  shield,  make  thee  ready 
to  me,  and  in  the  same  wise  Sir  Tristram  smote 
King  Arthur.  And  then  by  force  of  King 
Arthur's  knights  the  King  and  Sir  Palomides 
were  horsed  again.  Then  King  Arthur  with  a 
great  eager  heart  he  gat  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  there  upon  the  one  side  he  smote  Sir 
Tristram  over  his  horse.  Then  foot-hot  Sir 
Palomides  came  upon  Sir  Tristram,  as  he  was 
upon  foot,  to  hâve  overridden  him.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  was  ware  of  him,  and  there  he  stooped 
aside,  and  with  great  ire  he  gat  him  by  the  arm, 
and  pulled  him  down  from  his  horse.  Then 
Sir  Palomides  lightly  arose,  and  then  they 
dashed    together   mightily   with   their   swords  ; 
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and  many  kings,  queens,  and  lords,  stood  and  and  with 

beheld  them.     And   at   the  last   Sir  Tristram  King 

smote  Sir  Palomides  upon  the  helm  three  mighty  Artbur 

strokes,  and  at  every  stroke  that  he  gave  him 

he   said  :    Hâve  this  for    Sir  Tristram's   sake. 

With    that    Sir    Palomides    fell    to    the    earth 

grovelling.      Then    came    the   King    with    the 

hundred  knights,  and  brought  Sir  Tristram  an 

horse,  and  so  was  he  horsed  again.     By  then 

was  Sir  Palomides  horsed,  and  with  great  ire 

he  jousted  upon  Sir  Tristram  with  his  spear  as 

it  was  in  the  rest,  and  gave  him  a  great  dash 

with  his  sword.     Then  Sir  Tristram  avoided 

his  spear,  and  gat  him  by  the  neck  with  his 

both   hands,   and   pulled   him  clean  out  of  his 

saddle,  and  so  he  bare  him  afore  him  the  length 

of  ten  spears,  and  then  in  the  présence  of  them 

ail  he  let  him  fall  at  his  ad renture.     Then  Sir 

Tristram   was   ware    of   King   Arthur   with   a 

naked  sword  in  his   hand,  and  with  his  spear 

Sir  Tristram  ran  upon  King  Arthur  ;  and  then 

King  Arthur  boldly  abode  him  and  with  his 

sword  he  smote  a-two  his  spear,  and  therewithal 

Sir  Tristram  stqnied  ;  and  so  King  Arthur  gave 

him  three  or  four  strokes  or  he  might  get  out 

his  sword,  and  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  drew 

his  sword  and  assailed  the  other  passing  hard. 

With  that  the  great  press  departed.     Then  Sir 

Tristram  rode  hère  and  there  and  did  his  great 

pain,  that  eleven  of  the  good  knights  of  the  blood 

of  King  Ban,  that  was  of  Sir  Launcelot's  kin, 

that  day  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  ;  that  ail  the 

estâtes  marvelled  of  his  great  deeds  and  ail  cried 

upon  the  Knight  with  the  Black  Shield. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Tristram  CHAPTBR  XXXIII.  How  Sir  Launcelot 
and  hurt  Sir  Tristram,  and  how  aîter  Sir  Trist- 
Launcelot  ram  smote  down  Sir  Palomides.  Then  this 
toe-ether  CIT  was  so  ^arSe  tnat  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it. 
And  then  he  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand  and 
came  towards  the  cry.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
cried  :  The  Knight  with  the  Black  Shield,  make 
thee  ready  to  joust  with  me.  When  Sir  Trist- 
ram heard  him  say  so  he  gat  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  either  abajhed  down  their  heads,  and 
came  together  as  thunder  ;  and  Sir  Tristram's 
spear  brake  in  pièces,  and  Sir  Launcelot  by 
malfortune  struck  Sir  Tristram  on  the  side  a 
deep  wound  nigh  to  the  death  ;  but  yet  Sir 
Tristram  avoided  not  his  saddle,  and  so  the 
spear  brake.  Therewithal  Sir  Tristram  that 
was  wounded  gat  out  his  sword,  and  he  rushed 
to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  gave  him  three  great 
strokes  upon  the  helm  that  the  fire  sprang 
thereout,  and  Sir  Launcelot  abashed  his  head 
lowly  toward  his  saddle-bow.  And  there- 
withal Sir  Tristram  departed  from  the  field,  for 
he  felt  him  so  wounded  that  he  weened  he 
should  hâve  died  ;  and  Sir  Dinadan  espied  him 
and  followed  him  into  the  forest.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  abode  and  did  many  marvellous  deeds. 
So  when  Sir  Tristram  was  departed  by  the 
forest's  side  he  alit,  and  unlaced  his  harness  and 
freshed  his  wound  ;  then  weened  Sir  Dinadan 
that  he  should  hâve  died.  Nay,  nay,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  Dinadan  ne  ver  dread  thee,  for  I  am 
heart-whole,  and  of  this  wound  I  shall  soon  be 
whole,  by  the  mercy  of  God.  By  that  Sir 
Dinadan  was  ware  where  came  Palomides  riding 
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straight  upon  them.     And   then    Sir  Tristram  Tristram 

was   ware   that   Sir   Palomides    came    to    hâve  smites 

destroyed  him.     And  so  Sir  Dinadan  gave  him  î?Ya  -j 

■  J  »      .,      c.    m  •  &,      ,  Palomides 

warning,  and  said  :    oir  1  nstram,  my  lord,  ye 

are  so  sore  wounded  that  ye  may  not  hâve  ado 
with  him,  therefore  I  will  ride  against  him  and 
do  to  him  what  I  may,  and  if  I  be  slain  ye 
may  pray  for  my  soûl  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
ye  may  withdraw  you  and  go  into  the  castle,  or 
in  the  forest,  that  he  shah  not  meet  with  you. 
Sir  Tristram  smiled  and  said  :  I  thank  you,  Sir 
Dinadan,  of  your  good  will,  but  ye  shall  wit 
that  I  am  able  to  handle  him.  And  then  anon 
hastily  he  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse,  and  a 
great  spear  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  Sir  Dinadan  : 
Adieu  ;  and  rode  toward  Sir  Palomides  a  soft 
pace.  Then  when  Sir  Palomides  saw  that,  he 
made  countenance  to  amend  his  horse,  but  he 
did  it  for  tins  cause,  for  he  abode  Sir  Gaheris 
that  came  after  him.  And  when  he  was  corne 
he  rode  toward  Sir  Tristram.  Then  Sir  Trist- 
ram sent  unto  Sir  Palomides,  and  required  him 
to  joust  with  him  ;  and  if  he  smote  down  Sir 
Palomides  he  would  do  no  more  to  him  ;  and 
if  it  so  happened  that  Sir  Palomides  smote  down 
Sir  Tristram,  he  bade  him  do  his  utterance. 
So  they  were  accorded.  Then  they  met 
together,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir 
Palomides  that  he  had  a  grievous  fall,  so  that 
he  iay  still  as  he  had  been  dead.  And  then  Sir 
Tristram  ran  upon  Sir  Gaheris,  and  he  would 
not  hâve  jousted  ;  but  whether  he  would  or  not 
Sir  Tristram  smote  him  over  his  horse's  croup, 
that  he  lay  still  as  though  he  had  been  dead. 
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The  And  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  his  way  and  left 
winner  of  S{r  Persides'  squire  within  the   pavilions,  and 

ne  gjr  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  rode  to  an  old 
knight's  place  to  lodge  them.  And  that  old 
knight  had  five  sons  at  the  tournament,  for 
whom  he  prayed  God  heartily  for  their  coming 
home.  And  so,  as  the  French  book  saith,  they 
came  home  ail  five  well  beaten.  And  when 
Sir  Tristram  departed  into  the  forest  Sir 
Launcelot  held  alway  the  stojir  like  hard,  as 
a  man  araged  that  took  no  heed  to  himself,  and 
wit  ye  well  there  was  many  a  noble  knight 
against  him.  And  when  King  Arthur  saw 
Sir  Launcelot  do  so  marvellous  deeds  of  arms 
he  then  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse  and  his 
armour,  and  rode  into  the  field  to  help  Sir 
Launcelot  ;  and  so  many  knights  came  in  with 
King  Arthur.  And  to  make  short  taie  in 
conclusion,  the  King  of  Northgalis  and  the  King 
of  the  hundred  knights  were  put  to  the  worse  ; 
and  because  Sir  Launcelot  abode  and  was  the 
last  in  the  field  the  prize  was  given  him.  But 
Sir  Launcelot  would  neither  for  king,  queen, 
nor  knight,  hâve  the  prize,  but  where  the  cry 
was  cried  through  the  field  :  Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  Launcelot  hath  won  the  field  this  day, 
Sir  Launcelot  let  make  another  cry  contrary  : 
Sir  Tristram  hath  won  the  field,  for  he  began 
first,  and  last  he  hath  endured,  and  so  hath  he 
done  the  first  day,  the  second,  and  the  third 
day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.    How  the  prize  of  the  Launce- 

third  day  was  given  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  lot's 

Sir Launcelot gave  it  to  Sir  Tristram.    Then  gentle- 

all  the  estâtes  and  degrees  high  and  low  said  of 

Sir   Launcelot  great  worship,  for  the  honour 

that  he  did  unto   Sir  Tristram  ;  and  for  that 

honour  doing  to  Sir  Tristram  he  was  at  that 

time  more  praised   and   renowned   than  an  he 

had  overthrown  five  hundred  knights  ;  and  ail 

the  people  wholly  for  this  gentleness,  first  the 

estâtes  both  high  and  low,  and  after  the  com- 

monalty  cried  at  once  :   Sir  Launcelot  hath  won 

the   field  whosoever  say  nay.     Then  was   Sir 

Launcelot  wroth  and  ashamed,  and   so  there- 

withal  he  rode  to  King  Arthur.     Alas,  said  the 

king,  we  are  ail  dismayed  that  Sir  Tristram  is 

thus  departed  from   us.     By  God,  said    King 

Arthur,  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  knights  that 

ever  I   saw  hold  spear  or  sword  in  hand,  and 

the  most  courteoust  knight  in  his  fighting  ;  for 

full  hard  I  saw  him,  said  King  Arthur,  when 

he  smote  Sir  Palomides  upon  the  helm  thrice, 

that  he  abashed  his  helm  with  his  strokes,  and 

also  he  said  :  Hère  is  a  stroke  for  Sir  Tristram, 

and  thus  thrice  he  said.     Then  King  Arthur, 

Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir  Dodinas  le  Savage  took 

their  horses  to  seek  Sir  Tristram,  and  by  the 

means  of  Sir  Persides  he  had  told  King  Arthur 

where  Sir  Tristram  was  in  his  pavilion.     But 

when  they  came  there,  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 

Dinadan  were  gone.     Then  King  Arthur  and 

Sir  Launcelot  were  heavy,  and  returned  again 

to  the  Castle  of  Maidens  making  great  dole  for 

the  hurt  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  his  sudden  de- 
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Grief  at  parting.     So  God  me  help,  said  King  Arthur, 

Trist-  I  am  more  heavy  that  I  cannot  meet  with  him 

ram  s  de-  than  for  ajj  the  hurts  tliat  an  my  knights  hâve 

had  at  the  tournament.  Right  so  came  Sir 
Gaheris  and  told  King  Arthur  how  Sir  Tristram 
had  smitten  down  Sir  Palomides,  and  it  was 
at  Sir  Palomides'  own  request.  Alas,  said 
King  Arthur,  that  was  great  dishonour  to  Sir 
Palomides,  in  as  much  as  Sir  Tristram  was 
sore  wounded,  and  now  may  we  ail,  kings,  and 
knights,  and  men  of  worship,  say  that  Sir 
Tristram  may  be  called  a  noble  knight,  and 
one  of  the  best  knights  that  ever  I  saw  the  days 
of  my  life.  For  I  will  that  ye  ail,  kings  and 
knights,  know,  said  King  Arthur,  that  I  never 
saw  knight  do  so  marvellously  as  he  hath  done 
thèse  three  days  ;  for  he  was  the  first  that  began 
and  that  longest  held  on,  save  this  last  day. 
And  though  he  was  hurt,  it  was  a  manly 
adventure  of  two  noble  knights,  and  when  two 
noble  men  encounter  needs  must  the  one  hâve 
the  worse,  like  as  God  will  suffer  at  that  time. 
As  for  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  ail  the  lands 
that  ever  my  father  left  me  I  would  not  hâve 
hurt  Sir  Tristram  an  I  had  known  him  at  that 
time  ;  that  I  hurt  him  was  for  I  saw  not  his 
shield.  For  an  I  had  seen  his  black  shield,  I 
would  not  hâve  meddled  with  him  for  many 
causes  ;  for  late  he  did  as  much  for  me  as  ever 
did  knight,  and  that  is  well  known  that  he  had 
ado  with  thirty  knights,  and  no  help  save  Sir 
Dinadan.  And  one  thing  shall  I  promise,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Palomides  shall  repent  it 
as  in  his  unkindly  dealing  for   to  follow  that 
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noble    knight  that   I   by   mishap    hurted    thus.  Palomides 

Sir  Launcelot  said  ail  the  worship  that  might  follows 

be  said  by  Sir  Tristram.     Then  King  Arthur  ~  . r. 

made  a  great  feast  to  ail  that  would  come.     And 

thus  we  let  pass   King  Arthur,  and  a  little  we 

will  turn  unto  Sir  Palomides,  that  after  he  had 

a  fall  of  Sir  Tristram,  he  was  nigh  hand  ajaged 

out  of  his  wit  for  de^pite  of  Sir  Tristram.     And 

so  he  followed  him  by  adventure.     And  as  he 

came  by  a  river,  in  his  woodness  he  would  hâve 

made   his   horse   to   hâve   leapt  over  ;   and   the 

horse  failed  footing  and  fell  in  the  river,  where- 

fore  Sir  Palomides  was  adread  lest  he  should 

hâve  been  drowned  ;  and  then  he  avoided  his 

horse,  and  swam  to  the  land,  and  let  his  horse 

go  down  by  adventure. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.  How  Palomides  came 
to  the  castle  where  Sir  Tristram  was,  and 
of  the  quest  that  Sir  Launcelot  and  ten 
knights  made  for  Sir  Tristram.  And  when 
he  came  to  the  land  he  took  off  his  harness,  and 
sat  roaring  and  crying  as  a  man  out  of  his  mind. 
Right  so  came  a  damosel  even  by  Sir  Palomides, 
that  was  sent  from  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  brother 
unto  Sir  Mordred,  that  lay  sick  in  the  same 
place  with  that  old  knight  where  Sir  Tristram 
was.  For,  as  the  French  book  saith,  Sir 
Persides  hurt  so  Sir  Mordred  a  ten  days  afore  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  love  of  Sir  Gawaine 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Persides  had  slain  Sir 
Mordred.  And  so  this  damosel  came  by  Sir 
Palomides,  and  she  and  he  had  language  to- 
gether,  the  which  pleased  neither  of  them  ;   and 
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They  so  the  damosel  rode  lier  ways  till  she  came  to 
meet  the  old  knight's  place,  and  there  she  told  that 
unknown  Q^  j^g}^  how  she  met  with  the  woodest  knight 
by  adventure  that  ever  she  met  withal.  What 
bare  he  in  his  shield  ?  said  Sir  Tristram.  It 
was  indented  with  white  and  black,  said  the 
Damosel.  Ah,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  was 
Sir  Palomides,  the  good  knight.  For  well  I 
know  him,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  one  of  the 
b«st  knights  living  in  this  realm.  Then  that 
old  knight  took  a  little  hackney,  and  rode  for 
Sir  Palomides,  and  brought  him  unto  his  own 
manor  ;  and  full  well  knew  Sir  Tristram  Sir 
Palomides,  but  he  said  but  little,  for  at  that 
time  Sir  Tristram  was  walking  upon  his  feet, 
and  well  amended  of  his  hurts  ;  and  always 
when  Sir  Palomides  saw  Sir  Tristram  he 
would  behold  him  full  marvellously,  and  ever 
him  seemed  that  he  had  seen  him.  Then 
would  he  say  unto  Sir  Dinadan  :  An  ever  I  may 
meet  with  Sir  Tristram  he  shall  not  escape 
mine  hands.  I  marvel,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  that 
ye  boast  behind  Sir  Tristram,  for  it  is  but  late 
that  he  was  in  your  hands,  and  ye  in  his  hands; 
why  would  ye  not  hold  him  when  ye  had  him  ? 
for  I  saw  myself  twice  or  thrice  that  ye  gat  but 
little  worship  of  Sir  Tristram.  Then  was  Sir 
Palomides  ashamed.  So  leave  we  them  a  little 
while  in  the  old  castle  with  the  old  knight  Sir 
Darras.  Now  shall  we  speak  of  King  Arthur, 
that  said  to  Sir  Launcelot  :  Had  not  ye  been 
we  had  not  lost  Sir  Tristram,  for  he  was  hère 
daily  unto  the  time  ye  met  with  him,  and  in 
an  evil  time,  said  Arthur,  ye  encountered  with 
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him.  My  lord  Arthur,  said  Launcelot,  ye  put  Ten 
upon  me  that  I  should  be  cause  of  his  départ-  knights 
lion  ;  God  knoweth  it  was  agamst  my  will.  Tristram 
But  when  men  be  hot  in  deeds  of  arms  oft  they 
hurt  their  friends  as  well  as  their  foes.  And 
my  lord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  shall  understand 
that  Sir  Tristram  is  a  man  that  I  am  loath  to 
offend,  for  he  hath  done  for  me  more  than  ever 
I  did  for  him  as  yet.  But  then  Sir  Launcelot 
made  bring  forth  a  book  :  and  then  Sir  Launce- 
lot said  :  Hère  we  are  ten  knights  that  will 
swear  upon  a  book  never  to  rest  one  night 
where  we  rest  another  this  twelvemonth  until 
that  we  find  Sir  Tristram.  And  as  for  me, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  promise  you  upon  this 
book  that  an  I  may  meet  with  him,  either  with 
fairness  or  foulness  I  shall  bring  him  to  this 
court,  or  else  I  shall  die  therefore.  And  the 
names  of  thèse  ten  knights  that  had  undertakcn 
this  quest  were  thèse  following  :  First  was  Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis,  and  Bleoberis,  and  Sir  Blamore  de 
Ganis,  and  Lucan  the  Butler,  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir 
Galihud,  Lionel,  and  Galiodin.  So  thèse  ten 
noble  knights  departed  from  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  and  so  they  rode  upon  their  quest 
together  until  they  came  to  a  cross  where 
cleparted  four  ways,  and  there  djeparted  the 
fellowship  in  four  to  seek  Sir  Tristram.  And 
as  Sir  Launcelot  rode  by  adventure  he  met  with 
Dame  Bragwaine  that  was  sent  into  that  country 
to  seek  Sir  Tristram,  and  she  fled  as  fast  as  her 
palfrey  might  go.  So  Sir  Launcelot  met  with 
her   and  asked   her   why  she  fled.      Ah,   fair 
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They  knight,  said  Dame  Bragwaine,  I  flee  for  dread 
départ  0f  my  life,  for  hère  followeth  me  Sir  Breuse 
several  gaunce  Pité  to  slay  me.  Hold  you  nigh  me, 
said  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  when  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité,  Sir  Launcelot 
cried  unto  him,  and  said  :  F  aise  knight,  de- 
stroyer of  ladies  and  damosels,  now  thy  last 
days  be  corne.  When  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité 
saw  Sir  Launcelot's  shield  he  knew  it  well,  for 
at  that  time  he  bare  not  the  arms  of  Cornwall, 
but  he  bare  his  own  shield.  And  then  Sir 
Breuse  fled,  and  Sir  Launcelot  followed  after 
him.  But  Sir  Breuse  was  so  well  horsed  that 
when  him  list  to  flee  he  might  well  flee,  and 
also  abide  when  him  list.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  returned  unto  Dame  Bragwaine,  and 
she  thanked  him  qf  his  great  labour. 

CHAPTBR  XXXVI.  How  Sir  Tristram, 
Sir  Palomides,  and  Sir  Dinadan  were  taken 
and  put  in  prison.  Now  will  we  speak  of  Sir 
Lucan  the  butler,  that  by  fortune  he  came 
riding  to  the  same  place  thereas  was  Sir 
Tristram,  and  in  he  came  in  none  other  intent 
but  to  ask  harbour.  Then  the  porter  asked 
what  was  his  name.  Tell  your  lord  that  my 
name  is  Sir  Lucan,  the  butler,  a  Knight  of  the 
Round  Table.  So  the  porter  went  unto  Sir 
Darras,  lord  of  the  place,  and  told  him  who 
was  there  to  ask  harbour.  Nay,  nay,  said  Sir 
Daname,  that  was  nephew  to  Sir  Darras,  say 
him  that  he  shall  not  be  lodged  hère,  but  let 
him  wit  that  I,  Sir  Daname,  will  meet  with  him 
anon,  and  bid  him  make  him  ready      So  Sir 
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Daname  came  forth  on  horseback,  and  there  Tristram 
tliey  met  together  with  spears,  and  Sir  Lucan  over- 
smote  down  Sir  Daname  over  his  horse's  croup,  tn.row3 
and  then  he  fled  into  that  place,  and  Sir  Lucan  \j-wainQ 
rode  after  him,  and  asked  after  him  many  times. 
Then  Sir  Dinadan  said  to  Sir  Tristram  :  It  is 
shame  to  see  the  lord's  cousin  of  this  place 
defoiled.  Abide,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  I 
shall  redress  it.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Sir 
Dinadan  was  on  horseback,  and  he  jousted  with 
Lucan  the  butler,  and  there  Sir  Lucan  smote 
Dinadan  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh,  and  so 
he  rode  his  way  ;  and  Sir  Tristram  was  wroth 
that  Sir  Dinadan  was  hurt,  and  followed  after, 
and  thought  to  avenge  him  ;  and  within  a  while 
he  overtook  Sir  Lucan,  and  bade  him  turn  ; 
and  so  they  met  together  so  that  Sir  Tristram 
hurt  Sir  Lucan  passing  sore  and  gave  him  a 
fall.  With  that  came  Sir  Uwaine,  a  gentle 
knight,  and  when  he  saw  Sir  Lucan  so  hurt  he 
called  Sir  Tristram  to  joust  with  him.  Fair 
knight,  said  Sir  Tristram,  tell  me  your  name  I 
require  you.  Sir  knight,  wit  ye  well  my  name 
is  Sir  Uwaine  le  Fise  de  Roy  Ureine.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  by  my  will  I  would  not  hâve 
ado  with  you  at  no  time.  Ye  shall  not  so,  said 
Sir  Uwaine,  but  ye  shall  hâve  ado  with  me. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  saw  none  other  bote, 
but  rode  against  him,  and  overthrew  Sir  Uwaine 
and  hurt  him  in  the  side,  and  so  he  departed 
unto  his  lodging  again.  And  when  Sir  Dina- 
dan understood  that  Sir  Tristram  had  hurt  Sir 
Lucan  he  would  hâve  ridden  after  Sir  Lucan 
for  to  hâve  slain  him,  but  Sir  Tristram  would 
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Tristram  not  suffer  him.     Then   Sir  Uwaine  let  ordai 
imprisoned  an  horse  litter,  and  brought  Sir  Lucan  to  th 
abbey  of  Ganis,  and  the  castle  thereby  high. 
the  Castle  of  Ganis,  of  the  which  Sir  Bleoberi 
was  lord.     And   at  that  castle  Sir  Launcelo 
promised  ail  his  fellows  to  meet  in  the  quest  o 
Sir    Tristram.      So  when    Sir   Tristram  wa 
corne  to  his  lodging  there  came  a  damosel  tha 
told  Sir  Darras   that   three    of  his   sons   wer^ 
slain    at  that    tournament,    and   two  grievousb 
wounded  that  they  were  never  like  to  help  them- 
self.  And  ail  this  was  done  by  a  noble  knight  th; 
bare  the  black  shield,  and  that  was  he  that  bai 
the  prize.     Then  came  there  one  and  told  S 
Darras  that  the  same  knight  was  within,  hii  '/ 
that  bare  the  black  shield.     Then  Sir  Darra 
yede  unto  Sir  Tristram's  chamber,  and  then; 
ne"  found    his    shield    and    showed    it   to   thtll 
damosel.     Ah  sir,  said  the  damosel,  that  sameC 
is  he  that  slew  your  three  sons.     Then  withoul/ 
any  tarrying  Sir  Darras  put  Sir  Tristram,  anc 
Sir  Palomides,  and  Sir  Dinadan,  within  a  stron£§ 
prison,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  was  like  to  havt 
died    of    great    sickness  ;    and    every    day    Siil 
Palomides  would  reprove  Sir  Tristram  of  old- 
hâte  betwixt  them.      And   ever   Sir  Tristram  1 
spake    fair     and    said    little.       But    when    Sir/ 
Palomides  saw  the  faljing  of  sickness  of  Sir] 
Tristram,    then   was    he    heavy  for    him,    and) 
comforted  him  in  ail  the  best  wise  he  couldi 
And  as  the   French    book   saith,   there    camé 
forty  knights  to  Sir  Darras  that  were  of  hia 
own  kin,  and  they  would  hâve  slain  Sir  Trist- 
ram and  his  two  fellows,  but  Sir  Darras  would 
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not  suffer  that,  but  kept  them  in  prison,  and  He  fal!s 
méat  and  drink  they  had.  So  Sir  Tristram  sick 
endured  there  great  pain,  for  sickness  had 
undertaken  him,  and  that  is  the  greatest  pain 
a  prisoner  may  hâve.  For  ail  the  while  a 
prisoner  may  hâve  his  health  of  body  he  may 
endure  under  the  mercy  of  God  and  in  hope  of 
good  deliverance  ;  but  when  sickness  toucheth 
1  prisoner's  body,  then  may  a  prisoner  say  ail 
ivealth  is  him  bereft,  and  then  he  hath  cause  to 
wail  and  to  weep.  Right  so  did  Sir  Tristram 
«rhen  sickness  had  undertaken  him,  for  then 
îe  took  such  sorrow  that  he  had  almost  slain 

îimself. 

1 

ZHAPTER  XXXVII.  How  Klng  Mark  was 
lorryfor  the  good  renown  of  Sir  Tristram. 
Some  of  King  Arthur' s  knights  jousted  with 
cttights  of  Cornwall.  Now  will  we  speak, 
.nd  leave  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Palomides,  and  Sir 
pinadan  in  prison,  and  speak  we  of  other 
Lnights  that  sought  after  Sir  Tristram  many 
llivers  parts  of  this  land.  And  some  yede 
lato  Cornwall  ;  and  by  adventure  Sir  Gaheris, 
|ephew  unto  King  Arthur,  came  unto  King 
j>lark,  and  there  he  was  well  received  and  sat 
t  King  Mark's  own  table  and  ate  of  his  own 
ness.  Then  King  Mark  asked  Sir  Gaheris 
/hat  tidings  there  were  in  the  realm  of  Logris. 
>ir,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  the  king  reigneth  as  a 
oble  knight  ;  and  now  but  late  there  was  a  great 
Dusts  and  tournament  as  ever  I  saw  any  in  the 
ealm  of  Logris,  and  the  most  noble  knights 
'•ère  at  that  jousts.     But  there  was  one  knight 
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Trist»  that  did  marvellously  three  days,  and  he  bare    t3 
ram's  black  shield,  and  of  ail  knights  that  ever  I  sav^ 
ame  he  proved  the  best  knight.     Then,  said  Kki 
Mark,  that  was  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Palomide 
the  paynim.      Not   so,   said   Sir   Gaheris,   fc 
both  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Palomides  were  o 
the  contrary  party  against  the  Knight  with  tfc 
Black  Shield.     Then  was  it  Sir  Tristram,  sai<    , 
the  king.     Yea,  said  Sir  Gaheris.     And  there-T 
withal  the  king  smote  down  his  head,  and  in  his 
heart  he  feared  sore  that  Sir  Tristram  should 
get  him  such  worship  in  the  realm  of  Logris 
wherethrough  that  he  himself  should  not  be  able 
to  withstand  him.     Thus  Sir  Gaheris  had  great 
cheer  with  King   Mark,  and  with  Queen   La 
Beale  Isoud,  the  which  was  glad  of  Sir  Gaheris' 
words  ;    for   well   she   wist  by   his   deeds    and 
manners  that  it  was  Sir  Tristram.     And  then 
the  King  made  a  feast  royal,  and  to  that  feast 
came  Sir  Uwaine  le  Fise  de  Roy  Ureine,  and 
some    calied    him    Uwaine    le    Blanchemains. 
And  this  Sir  Uwaine  challenged  ail  the  knights 
of  Cornwall.     Then  was  the  king  wood  wroth 
that  he  had  no  knights  to  answer  him.     Then 
Sir  Andred,    nephew  unto    King  Mark,  leapt 
up  and  said  :  I  will  encounter  with  Sir  Uwaine. 
Then  he  yede  and  armed  him  and  horsed  him 
in  the   best  manner.     And  there  Sir  Uwaine 
met  with  Sir  Andred,  and  smote  him  down  that, 
he   swooned  on   the   earth.      Then  was   Kmg 
Mark  sorry  and  wroth  out  of  measure  that  h 
had    no    knight    to    revenge    his    nephew,    Si 
Andred.      So   the   king    calied  unto    him   Si 
Dinas,  the  Seneschal,  and  prayed  him  for  hi 
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sake  to  take  upon  him  to  joust  with  Sir  Uwaine.  King 
Sir,  said  Sir  Dinas,  I  ara  full  loath  to  hâve  ado  Mark's 
with  any  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  Yet,  Jealousy 
said  the  King,  for  ray  love  take  upon  thee  to 
joust.  So  Sir  Dinas  made  him  ready,  and  anon 
they  encountered  together  with  great  spears, 
but  Sir  Dinas  was  overthrown,  horse  and  man, 
a  great  fall.  Who  was  wroth  but  King  Mark  ! 
Alas,  he  said,  hâve  I  no  knight  that  will 
encounter  with  yonder  knight  ?  Sir,  said  Sir 
Gaheris,  for  your  sake  I  will  joust.  So  Sir 
Gaheris  made  him  ready,  and  when  he  was 
armed  he  rode  into  the  field.  And  when  Sir 
Uwaine  saw  Sir  Gaheris's  shield  he  rode  to 
him  and  said  :  Sir,  ye  do  not  your  part.  For, 
sir,  the  first  time  ye  were  made  Knight  of  the 
Round  Table  ye  sware  that  ye  should  not  hâve 
ado  with  your  fellowship  wittingly.  And 
pardie,  Sir  Gaheris,  ye  knew  me  well  enough 
by  my  shield,  and  so  do  I  know  you  by  your 
shield,  and  though  ye  would  break  your  oath  I 
would  not  break  mine  ;  for  there  is  not  one 
hère  nor  ye  that  shall  think  I  am  afeared  of 
you,  but  I  durst  right  well  hâve  ado  with  you, 
and  yet  we  be  sisters'  sons.  Then  was  Sir 
Gaheris  ashamed,  and  so  therewithal  every 
knight  went  their  way,  and  Sir  Uwaine  rode 
into  the  country.  Then  King  Mark  armed 
him,  and  took  his  horse  and  his  spear,  with  a 
squire  with  him.  And  then  he  rode  afore  Sir 
Uwaine,  and  suddenly  at  a  gap  he  ran  upon 
him  as  he  that  was  not  ware  of  him,  and  there 
he  smote  him  almost  through  the  body,  and 
there  left  him.     So  within  a  while  there  came 
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Sir  Sir  Kay  and  found  Sir  Uwaine,  and  asked  him 
Uwaine  how  he  was  hurt.  I  wot  not,  said  Sir  Uwaine, 
why  nor  wherefore,  but  by  treason  I  am  sure 
I  gat  this  hurt  ;  for  hère  came  a  knight  sud- 
denly  upon  me  or  that  I  was  ware,  and  suddenly 
hurt  me.  Then  there  was  come  Sir  Andred 
to  seek  King  Mark.  Thou  traitor  knight, 
said  Sir  Kay,  an  I  wist  it  were  thou  that  thus 
traitorly  hast  hurt  this  noble  knight  thou 
shouldst  never  pass  my  hands.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Andred,  I  did  never  hurt  him,  and  that  I  will 
report  me  to  himself.  Fie  on  you  false  knight, 
said  Sir  Kay,  for  ye  of  Cornwall  are  nought 
worth.  So  Sir  Kay  made  carry  Sir  Uwaine 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Black  Cross,  and  there  he 
was  healed.  And  then  Sir  Gaheris  took  his 
leave  of  King  Mark,  but  or  he  departed  he 
said  :  Sir  king,  ye  did  a  foui  shame  unto  you 
and  your  court,  when  ye  banished  Sir  Tristram 
out  of  this  country,  for  ye  needed  not  to  hâve 
doubted  no  knight  an  he  had  been  hère.  And 
so  he  departed. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  Of  the  treason  of 
King  Mark,  and  how  Sir  Gaheris  smote  him 
down  and  Andred  his  cousin.  Then  there 
came  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal,  unto  King  Mark, 
and  there  he  had  good  cheer  showing  outward. 
Now  fair  lords,  said  he,  will  ye  prove  any 
adventure  in  the  forest  of  Morris,  in  the  which 
I  know  well  is  as  hard  an  adventure  as  I  know 
any.  Sir,  said  Sir  Kay,  I  will  prove  it.  And 
Sir  Gaheris  said  he  would  be  avised,  for  King 
Mark  was  ever  full  of  treason  :   and  therewithal 
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Sir  Gaheris  departed  and  rode  his  way.     And  King 

by  the  same  way  that  Sir  Kay  should  ride  he  Mark's 

laid  him  down  to  rest,  charging  his  squire  to     eac  er^ 

wait  upon  Sir   Kay;    And  warn  me  when  he 

cometh.       So  within    a  while   Sir    Kay   came 

riding  that  way,  and  then  Sir  Gaheris  took  his 

horse  and  met  him,  and  said:   Sir  Kay,  ye  are 

not  wise  to  ride  at  the  request  of  King  Mark, 

for  he  dealeth  ail  with  treason.     Then  said  Sir 

Kay  :  I  require  you  let  us  prove  this  adventure. 

I  shall  not  fail  you,  said  Sir  Gaheris.     And  so 

they  rode  that  time  till  a  lake  that  was  that  time 

called  the  Perilous  Lake,  and  there  they  abode 

under  the  shaw  of  the  wood.     The  meanwhile 

King  Mark  within  the  castle  of  Tintagil  avoided 

ail  his  barons,  and  ail  other  save  such  as  were 

privy  with  him  were  avoided  out  of  his  chamber. 

And  then  he  let  call  his  nephew  Sir  Andred, 

and  bade  arm  nim  and  horse  him  lightly  ;  and 

by  that  time  it  was  midnight.     And  so  King 

Mark  was  armed  in  black,  horse  and  ail  ;  and 

so  at  a  privy  postern  they  two  issued  out  with 

their  varlets  with  them,  and  rode  till  they  came 

to  that  lake.     Then  Sir  Kay  espied  them  first, 

and  gat  his  spear,  and  proffered  to  joust.     And 

King  Mark  rode  against  him,  and  smote  each 

other   full    hard,   for   the    moon   shone   as    the 

bright    day.       And    there    at    that    jousts    Sir 

Kay' s  horse  fell  down,  for  his  horse  was  not 

so  big  as  the  king's  horse,  and  Sir  Kay's  horse 

bruised  him  full  sqre.     Then  Sir  Gaheris  was 

wroth  that  Sir  Kay  had  a  fall.     Then  he  cried: 

Knight,  sit  thou  fast  in  thy  saddle,  for  I  will 

revenge    my   fellow.      Then    King   Mark  was 
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Gaheris  afeard  of  Sir  Gaheris,  and  so  with   evil  will 
and  Kay  King  Mark  rode  against  him,  and  Sir  Gaheris 
ngnt  with  gaye  ^im  sucj1  a  stroke  ^^  he  fell  down.      So 
Mark  t^en     forthwithal    Sir    Gaheris     ran    unto    Sir 
Andred  and  smote  him  from  his  horse  quite, 
that  his  helra  smote  in  the  earth,  and  nigh  had 
broken  his  neck.     And  therewithal  Sir  Gaheris 
alit,  and  gat  up  Sir  Kay.     And  then  they  yode 
both  on  foot  to  them,  and  bade  them  yield  them, 
and   tell  their   names   outher   they  should   die. 
Then  with  great  pain   Sir  Andred  spake  first, 
and  said  :  It  is  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  there- 
fore  be  ye  ware  what  ye   do,  and   I   am   Sir 
Andred,  his  cousin.      Fie  on  you  both,  said  Sir 
Gaheris,  for  a  false   traitor,  and  false   treason 
hast    thou    wrought    and    he    both,    under    the 
feigned  cheer  that  ye  made  us  !    it  were  pity, 
said  Sir   Gaheris,  that  thou  shouldst   live   any 
longer.      Save  my  life,   said   King  Mark,   and 
I  will  make  amends  ;   and  consider  that  I  am 
a   king   anointed.       It   were   the   more   shame, 
said   Sir   Gaheris,  to    save   thy  life  ;    thou   art 
a    king    anointed    with    chrism,    and    therefore 
thou  shouldst  hold  with  ail   men  of  worship  ; 
and  therefore  thou  art  worthy  to   die.     With 
that  he  lashed  at   King  Mark  without  saying 
any   more,   and   covered    him    with    his    shield 
and  defended  him  as  he  might.     And  then  Sir 
Kay   lashed   at    Sir   Andred,    and    therewithal 
King    Mark    yielded    him    unto    Sir    Gaheris. 
And   then   he   kneeled    adown,    and   made   his 
oath  upon  the  cross  of  the  sword,  that  never 
while   he    lived   he    would    be    against    errant- 
knights.     And  also  he  sware  to  be  good  friend 
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unto  Sir  Tristram  if  ever  he  came  into  Corn-  King 

wall.      By  then  Sir  Andred  was  on  the  earth,  Mark 

and  Sir   Kay  would  hâve  slain  him.     Let  be,  oatLS  aa 

said  Sir  Gaheris,  slay  him  not  I  pray  you.     It 

were  pity,   said   Sir   Kay,  that  he  should   live 

any   longer,   for   this   is   nigh   cousin   unto    Sir 

Tristram,  and  ever  he  hath  been  a  traitor  unto 

him,  and  by  him  he  was  exiled  out  of  Corn- 

wall,   and  therefore  I   will  slay  him,   said  Sir 

Kay.     Ye  shall  not,  said  Sir  Gaheris  ;   sithen 

I  hâve  given  the  king  his  life,  I  pray  you  give 

him   his   life.      And   therewithal    Sir    Kay   let 

him   go.     And   so   Sir    Kay  and  Sir  Gaheris 

rode  their  way  unto  Dinas,  the  Seneschal,  for 

because    they    heard    say    that    he    loved    well 

Sir   Tristram.     So  they   reposed  them  there, 

and   soon   after  they   rode   unto  the   realm   of 

Logris.      And   so   within   a  little   while    they 

met  with  Sir  Launcelot  that  always  had  Dame 

Bragwaine  with  him,  to  that  intent  he  weened 

to   hâve   met   the   sooner   with    Sir   Tristram  ; 

and  Sir  Launcelot  asked  what  tidings  in  Corn- 

wall,  and  whether  they  heard  of  Sir  Tristram 

or  not.      Sir   Kay  and   Sir    Gaheris   answered 

and  said,  that  they  heard  not  of  him.     Then 

they  told  Sir  Launcelot  word  by  word  of  their 

adventure.       Then    Sir    Launcelot    smiled   and 

said  :  Hard  it  is  to  take  out  of  the  flesh  that 

is  bred  in  the  bone;  and  so  made  them  merry 

together. 
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Tristram  CHAPTER  XXXIX.  How  after  that  Sir 
still  in  Tristram,  Sir  Palomides,  and  Sir  Dinadan 
prison  Da(j  been  long  in  prison  they  were  delivered. 

Now  leave  we  ofF  this  taie,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Dinas  that  had  within  the  castle  a  par  amour, 
and  she  loved  another  knight  better  than  him. 
And  so  when  Sir  Dinas  went  out  a-hunting 
she  slipped  down  by  a  towel,  and  took  with 
her  two  brachets,  and  so  she  yede  to  the  knight 
that  she  loved,  and  he  her  again.  And  when 
Sir  Dinas  corne  home  and  missed  his  paramour 
and  his  brachets,  then  was  he  the  more  wrother 
for  his  brachets  than  for  the  lady.  So  then 
he  rode  after  the  knight  that  had  his  paramour, 
and  bade  him  turn  and  joust.  So  Sir  Dinas 
smote  him  down,  that  with  the  fall  he  brake 
his  leg  and  his  arm.  And  then  his  lady  and 
paramour  cried  Sir  Dinas  mercy,  and  said 
she  would  love  him  better  than  ever  she  did. 
Nay,  said  Sir  Dinas,  I  shall  never  trust  them 
that  once  betrayed  me,  and  therefore  as  ye 
hâve  begun  so  end,  for  I  will  never  meddle 
with  you.  And  so  Sir  Dinas  departed,  and 
took  his  brachets  with  him,  and  so  rode  to 
his  castle.  Now  will  we  turn  unto  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  that  was  right  heavy  that  he  could  never 
hear  no  tidings  of  Sir  Tristram,  for  ail  this 
while  he  was  in  prison  with  Sir  Darras,  Palom- 
ides, and  Dinadan.  Then  Dame  Bragwaine 
took  her  leave  to  go  into  Cornwall,  and  Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir  Kay,  and  Sir  Gaheris  rode  to 
seek  Sir  Tristram  in  the  country  of  Surluse. 
Now  speaketh  this  taie  of  Sir  Tristram  and 
of  his  two  fellows,  for  every  day  Sir  Palomides 
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brawled  and  said  language  against  Sir  Tristram.  Tristram 

I  marvel,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  qf  thee,  Sir  Palom-  &a^ 

ides,  an  thou  haddest  Sir  Tristram  hère  thou  "^o011"63 

wouldst  do   him  no  harm  ;  for  an  a  wolf  and 

a   sheep    were    together    in   a   prison   the   wolf 

would  suffer  the  sheep  to  be  in  peace.      And 

wit   thou  well,    said    Sir    Dinadan,    thîs    same 

is  Sir  Tristram  at  a  word,  and  now  must  thou 

do  thy  best  with  him,   and  let  see  now  if  ye 

can  skift  it  with  your  hands.     Then  was  Sir 

Palomides  abashed  and  said  little.      Sir  Palom- 

ides,    then  said    Sir    Tristram,    I    hâve    heard 

much  of  your   maugre   against  me,   but  I   will 

not  meddle   with   you   as   at   this  time  by  my 

will,  because  I   dread    the    lord  of  this  place 

that  hath   us   in   governance  ;  for   an    I   dread 

him  not  more  than   I  do  thee,  soon  it  should 

be  skift  :    so  they  peaced  themself.      Right  so 

came   in  a  damosel  and  said  :    Knights,  be   of 

good  cheer,  for  ye  are  sure  of  your  lives,  and 

that  I  heard  say  my  lord,  Sir  Darras.     Then 

were  they  glad  ail  three,  for  daily  they  weened 

they  should  hâve  died.     Then  soon  after  this 

Sir  Tristram  fell  sick  that  he  weened  to  hâve 

died  ;  then  Sir  Dinadan  wept,  and  so  did  Sir 

Palomides    under    them     both    making     great 

sorrow.      So  a  damosel   came  in  to  them  and 

found  them  mourning.       Then  she  went  unto 

Sir   Darras,   and    told    him    how    that   mighty 

knight  that  bare   the   black   shield   was  likely 

to  die.     That   shall   not   be,  said   Sir   Darras, 

for    God    défend    when    knights   come   to    me 

for   succour  that  I  should  suffer   them    to  die 

within  my  prison.     Therefore,  said  Sir  Darras 
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The  to  the  damosel,  fetch  that  knight  and  his  fellows 
prisoners  afore  me.  And  then  anon  Sir  Darras  saw  Sir 
released  Tristram  brought  afore  him.  He  said  :  Sir 
knight,  me  repenteth  of  thy  sickness,  for  thou 
art  called  a  full  noble  knight,  and  so  it  seemeth 
by  thee  ;  and  wit  ye  well  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  Sir  Darras  shall  destroy  such  a  noble 
knight  as  thou  art  in  prison,  howbeit  that  thou 
hast  slain  three  of  my  sons,  whereby  I  was 
greatly  aggrieved.  But  now  shalt  thou  go  and 
thy  fellows,  and  your  harness  and  horses  hâve 
been  fair  and  clean  kept,  and  ye  shall  go  where 
it  liketh  you,  upon  this  covenant,  that  thou, 
knight,  wilt  promise  me  to  be  good  friend  to 
my  sons  two  that  be  now  a-live,  and  also 
that  thou  tell  me  thy  name.  Sir,  said  he,  as 
for  me  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
and  in  Cornwall  was  I  born,  and  nephew  I 
am  unto  King  Mark.  And  as  for  the  death 
of  your  sons  I  might  not  do  withal,  for  an  they 
had  been  the  next  kin  that  I  hâve  I  might  hâve 
done  none  otherwise.  And  if  I  had  slain  them 
by  treason  or  treachery  I  had  been  worthy  to 
hâve  died.  Ail  this  I  consider,  said  Sir  Darras, 
that  ail  that  ye  did  was  by  force  of  knighthood,  . 
and  that  was  the  cause  I  would  not  put  you  to  4 
death.  But  sith  ye  be  Sir  Tristram,  the  good 
knight,  I  pray  you  heartily  to  be  my  good 
friend  and  tp  my  sons.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  promise  you  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  ever 
while  I  live  I  will  do  you  service,  for  ye  hâve 
done  to  us  but  as  a  natural  knight  ought  to  do. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  reposed  him  there  till  that 
he  was  amended  of  his  sickness  ;   and  when  he 
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was  big  and  strong  they  took  their  leave,  and  Dinadan 
every  knight  took.  their  horses,  and  so  departed  rescues 
and  rode  together  till  they  came  to  a  cross  way.  a  ady 
Now  fellows,  said  Sir  Tristram,  hère  will  we 
départ    in    sundry    ways.       And    because    Sir 
Dinadan  had  the  iîrst  adventure  of  him  I  will 
begin. 

CHAPTER  XL.  How  Sir  Dinadan  rescued 
a  lady  from  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  and 
how  Sir  Tristram  received  a  shield  of  Mor- 
gan le  Fay.  So  as  Sir  Dinadan  rode  by  a 
well  he  found  a  lady  making  great  dole.  What 
aileth  you  ?  said  Sir  Dinadan.  Sir  knight, 
said  the  lady,  I  am  the  wofullest  lady  of  the 
world,  for  within  thèse  five  days  hère  came  a 
knight  called  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité,  and  he 
slew  mine  own  brother,  and  ever  since  he  hath 
kept  me  at  his  own  will,  and  of  ail  men  in 
the  world  I  hâte  him  most  ;  and  therefore 
I  require  you  of  knighthood  to  avenge  me, 
for  he  will  not  tarry,  but  be  hère  anon.  Let 
him  corne,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  and  because 
of  honour  of  ail  women  I  will  do  my  part. 
With  this  came  Sir  Breuse,  and  when  he  saw 
a  knight  with  his  lady  he  was  wood  wroth. 
And  then  he  said  :  Sir  knight,  keep  thee  from 
me.  So  they  hurtled  together  as  thunder,  and 
either  smote  other  passing  sore,  but  Sir  Dinadan 
put  him  through  the  shoulder  a  grievous  wound, 
and  or  ever  Sir  Dinadan  might  turn  him  Sir 
Breuse  was  gone  and  fled.  Then  the  lady 
prayed  him  to  bring  her  to  a  castle  there  beside 
but   four    mile    thence  ;    and    so    Sir   Dinadan 
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Tristram  brought  her  there,  and  she  was  welcome,  for 
and  the  lord  of  that  castle  was  her  uncle  ;  and  so 
Morgan  gjr  Dinadan  rode  his  way  upon  his  adventure. 
e  a^  Now  turn  we  this  taie  unto  Sir  Tristram,  that 
by  adventure  he  came  to  a  castle  to  ask  lodging, 
wherein  was  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay  ;  and  so 
when  Sir  Tristram  was  let  into  that  castle  he 
had  good  cheer  ail  that  night.  And  upon  the 
morn  when  he  would  hâve  departed  the  Queen 
said  :  Wit  ye  well  ye  shall  not  départ  lightly, 
for  ye  are  hère  as  a  prisoner.  Jesu  défend! 
said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  was  but  late  a  prisoner. 
Fair  knight,  said  the  Queen,  ye  shall  abide 
with  me  till  that  I  wit  what  ye  are  and  from 
whence  ye  come.  And  ever  the  Queen  would 
set  Sir  Tristram  on  her  own  side,  and  her 
paramour  on  the  other  side.  And  ever  Queen 
Morgan  would  behold  Sir  Tristram,  and  thereat 
the  knight  was  jealous,  and  was  in  will  suddenly 
to  hâve  run  upon  Sir  Tristram  with  a  sword, 
but  he  left  it  for  shame.  Then  the  Queen  said 
to  Sir  Tristram  :  Tell  me  thy  name,  and  I  shall 
suffer  you  to  départ  when  ye  will.  Upon  that 
covenant  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones.  Ah,  said  Morgan  le  Fay,  an  I 
had  wist  that,  thou  shouldst  not  hâve  departed 
so  soon  as  thou  shalt.  But  sithen  I  hâve  made 
a  promise  I  will  hold  it,  with  that  thou  wilt 
promise  me  to  bear  upon  thee  a  shield  that 
I  shall  deliver  thee,  unto  the  castle  of  the 
Hard  Rock,  where  King  Arthur  had  cried 
a  great  tournament,  and  there  I  pray  you  that 
ye  will  be,  and  to  do  for  me  as  much  deeds 
of  arms  as  ye  may  do.     For  at  the  Castle  of 
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Maidens,  Sir  Tristram,  ye  did  marvellous  deeds  Morgan 
oi  arms  as  ever  I  heard  knight  do.  Madam,  ^^ 
said  Sir  Tristram,  let  me  see  the  shield  that  chjgld 
I  shall  bear.  Then  the  shield  was  brought 
forth,  and  the  field  was  goldish,  with  a  king 
and  a  queen  therein  painted,  and  a  knight 
standing  above  them  upon  the  king's  head,  and 
the  other  upon  the  queen's.  Madam,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  this  is  a  fair  shield  and  a  mighty  ; 
but  what  signifieth  this  king  and  this  queen, 
and  the  knight  standing  upon  both  their  heads  ? 
I  shall  tell  you,  said  Morgan  le  Fay,  it  signi- 
fieth King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guenever,  and 
a  knight  who  holdeth  them  both  in  bondage 
and  in  servage.  Who  is  that  knight  ?  said  Sir 
Tristram.  That  shall  ye  not  wit  as  at  this 
rime,  said  the  Queen.  But  as  the  French  book 
saith,  Queen  Morgan  loved  Sir  Launcelot  best, 
and  ever  she  desired  him,  and  he  would  never 
love  her  nor  do  nothing  at  her  request,  and 
iherefore  she  held  many  knights  together  for 
to  hâve  taken  him  by  strength.  And  because 
she  deemed  that  Sir  Launcelot  loved  Queen 
Guenever  paramour,  and  she  him  again,  there- 
fore  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay  ordained  that 
shield  to  put  Sir  Launcelot  to  a  rebuke,  to 
that  intent  that  King  Arthur  might  understand 
the  love  between  them.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
took  that  shield  and  promised  her  to  bear  it 
at  the  tournament  at  the  Castle  of  the  Hard 
Rock.  But  Sir  Tristram  knew  not  that  that 
shield  was  ordained  against  Sir  Launcelot,  but 
afterward  he  knew  it. 
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He  fïghts  CHAPTER  XU.  Hcw  Sir  Tristram  took 
with  Sir  wjth  him  the  shield,  and  also  how  he  slew 

Hemison  fne  paramour  of  Morgan  le  Pay.  So  then 
Sir  Tristram  took  his  leave  of  the  Queen,  and 
took  the  shield  with  him.  Then  came  the 
knight  that  held  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  his 
name  was  Sir  Hemison,  and  he  made  him 
ready  to  follow  Sir  Tristram.  F  air  friend, 
said  Morgan,  ride  not  after  that  knight,  for 
ye  shall  not  win  no  wojship  of  him.  Fie  on 
him,  coward,  said  Sir  Hemison,  for  I  wist 
never  good  knight  corne  out  of  Cornwall  but 
if  it  were  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  What  an 
that  be  he?  said  she.  Nay,  nay,  said  he,  he 
is  with  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  this  is  but  a 
daffish  knight.  Alas,  my  fair  friend,  ye  shall 
find  him  the  best  knight  that  ever  ye  met 
withal,  for  I  know  him  better  than  ye  do. 
For  your  sake,  said  Sir  Hemison,  I  shall  slay 
him.  Ah,  fair  friend,  said  the  Queen,  rne 
repenteth  that  ye  will  follow  that  knight,  for 
I  fear  me  sore  of  your  again  coming.  With 
this  this  knight  rode  his  way  wood  wroth, 
and  he  rode  after  Sir  Tristram  as  fast  as  he 
had  been  chased  with  knights.  When  Sir 
Tristram  heard  a  knight  corne  after  him  so 
fast  he  returned  about,  and  saw  a  knight  com- 
ing against  him.  And  when  he  came  nigh  to 
Sir  Tristram  he  cried  on  high  :  Sir  knight, 
keep  thee  from  me.  Then  they  rushed  to- 
gether  as  it  had  been  thunder,  and  Sir  Hemison 
bruised  his  spear  upon  Sir  Tristram,  but  his 
harness  was  so  good  that  he  might  not  hurt 
him.       And   Sir  Tristram   smote  him  harier, 
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and  bare  him  through  the  body,  and  he  fell  and  slays 
over  his  horse's  croup.  Then  Sir  Tristram  nun 
turned  to  hâve  done  more  with  his  sword, 
but  he  saw  so  much  blood  go  from  him  that 
him  seemed  he  was  likely  to  die,  and  so  he 
departed  from  him  and  came  to  a  fair  manor 
to  an  old  knight,  and  there  Sir  Tristram 
lodged. 

CHAPTER  XLII.  How  Morgan  te  Fay 
buried  her  paramour,  and  how  Sir  Trist- 
ram  praised   Sir  Launcetot  and  his  kin. 

Now  leave  to  speak  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  speak 
we  of  the  knight  that  was  wounded  to  the 
death.  Then  his  varlet  alit,  and  took  off  his 
helm,  and  then  he  asked  his  lord  whether 
there  were  any  life  in  him.  There  is  in  me 
life,  said  the  knight,  but  it  is  but  little  ;  and 
therefore  leap  thou  up  behind  me  when  thou 
hast  holpen  me  up,  and  hold  me  fast  that  I 
fall  not,  and  bring  me  to  Queen  Morgan  le 
Fay  ;  for  deep  draughts  of  death  draw  to  my 
heart  that  I  may  not  live,  for  I  would  fain 
speak  with  her  or  I  died  :  for  else  my  soûl 
will  be  in  great  péril  an  I  die.  For  with 
great  pain  his  varlet  brought  him  to  the  castle, 
and  there  Sir  Hemison  fell  down  dead.  When 
Morgan  le  Fay  saw  him  dead  she  made  great 
sorrow  out  of  reason  ;  and  then  she  let  despoil 
him  unto  his  shirt,  and  so  she  let  him  put 
into  a  tomb.  And  about  the  tomb  she  let 
write  :  Hère  lieth  Sir  Hemison,  slain  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  Now  turn 
we  unto  Sir  Tristram,  that  asked  the  knight  his 
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The  host  if  he  saw  late  any  knights  adventurous. 
tourna-  Sir,  he  said,  the  last  night  hère  lodged  with  me 
rti^h*  Ector  de  Maris  and  a  damosel  with  him,  and 
rjure  that  damosel  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  knights  of  the  world.  That  is  not  so,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  for  I  know  four  better  knights  of 
his  own  blood,  and  the  first  is  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake,  call  him  the  best  knight,  and  Sir  Bors 
de  Ganis,  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Blamore  de  Ganis, 
and  Sir  Gaheris.  Nay,  said  his  host,  Sir 
Gawaine  is  a  better  knight  than  he.  That  is 
not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  hâve  met  with 
them  both,  and  I  felt  Sir  Gaheris  for  the  better 
knight,  and  Sir  Lamorak  I  call  him  as  good  as 
any  of  them  except  Sir  Launcelot.  Why  name 
ye  not  Sir  Tristram  ?  said  his  host,  for  I  account 
him  as  good  as  any  of  them.  I  know  not  Sir 
Tristram,  said  Tristram.  Thus  they  talked 
and  bourded  as  long  as  them  list,  and  then  went 
to  rest.  And  on  the  morn  Sir  Tristram  departed, 
and  took  his  leave  of  his  host,  and  rode  toward 
the  Roche  Dure,  and  none  adventure  had  Sir 
Tristram  but  that  ;  and  so  he  rested  not  till  he 
came  to  the  castle  where  he  saw  five  hundred 
tents. 

CHAPTER  XLIII.  How  Sir  Tristram  at  a 
tournament  bare  the  skield  that  Morgan  le 
Fay  delivered  to  him.  Then  the  King  of 
Scots  and  the  King  of  Ireland  held  against 
King  Arthur's  knights,  and  there  began  a  great 
medley.  So  came  in  Sir  Tristram  and  did 
marvellous  deeds  of  arms,  for  there  he  smote 
down  many  knights.     And  ever  he  was  afore 
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King  Arthur  with   that    shield.      And  when  Tristram 

King    Arthur    saw   that    shield    he    marvelled  ^?ars 

greatly  in  what  intent  it  was  made  ;  but  Queen  ch^in*11  S 

Guenever  deemed  as  it  was,  wherefore  she  was 

heavy.     Then  was  there  a  damosel  of  Queen 

Morgan   in   a   chamber  by   King  Arthur,   and 

when    she   heard    King  Arthur   speak  of  that 

shield,  then  she  spake  openly  unto  King  Arthur. 

Sir  King,  wit  ye  well  this  shield  was  ordained 

for  you,  to  warn  you  of  your  shame  and  dis- 

honour,  and  that  longeth  to  you  and  your  queen. 

Ahd  then  anon  that   damosel  piked  her  away 

privily,  that  no  man  wist  where  she  was  becpme. 

Then  was   King  Arthur  sad    and  wroth,  and 

asked  from  whence  came  that  damosel.     There 

was  not  one  that  knew  her  nor  wist  where  she 

was    become.     Then   Queen    Guenever    called 

to  her  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  there  she  made 

her  complaint  to  him,  and  said  :  I  wot  well  this 

shield  was  made  by  Morgan  le  Fay  in  despite 

of  me  and  of  Sir  Launcelot,  wherefore  I  dread 

me  sore  lest  I  should  be  destroyed.     And  ever 

the    King    beheld   Sir    Tristram,   that    did    so 

marvellous  deeds  of  arms  that  he  wondered  sore 

what  knight  he  might  be,  and  well  he  wist  it 

was  not  Sir  Launcelot.     And  it  was  told  him 

that   Sir   Tristram   was   in   Petit   Britain   with 

Isoud  La  Blanche  Mains,  for  he  deemed  an  he 

had  been  in  the  realm  of  Logris  Sir  Launcelot 

or  some  of  his  fellows  that  were  in  the  quest  of 

Sir  Tristram  that  they  should  hâve  found  him 

or   that  time.      So   King  Arthur   had  marvel 

what    knight    he    might    be.       And    ever    Sir 

Arthur's   eye   was   on   that   shield.      Ail    that 
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His  mar-  espied  the  queen,  and  that  made  her  sore  afeard. 
vellous  Then  ever  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  knights 
eGanns  wonderly  to  behold,  what  upon  the  right  hand 
and  upon  the  left  hand,  that  unnethe  no  knight 
might  withstand  him.  And  the  king  of  Scots 
and  the  King  of  Ireland  began  to  withdraw 
them.  When  Arthur  espied  that,  he  thought 
that  that  knight  with  the  strange  shield  should 
not  escape  him.  Then  he  called  unto  him  Sir 
Uwaine  Le  Blanchemains,  and  bade  him  arm 
him  and  make  him  ready.  So  anon  King 
Arthur  and  Sir  Uwaine  dressed  them  before 
Sir  Tristram,  and  required  him  to  tell  them 
where  he  had  that  shield.  Sir,  he  said,  I  had 
it  of  Queen  Morgan  Le  Fay,  sister  unto  King 
Arthur. 
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CHAPTER  I.     How  Sir  Tristram  jousted,  Tristram 

and  smote  down  King  Arthur,  because  Aejousts 

told  him  not  the  cause  why  he  bare  tbat  with  King 

sbield.     And   if  so  be  ye  can  descrive   what  Arthur 

ye  bear,  ye  are  worthy  to  bear  the  arms.     As 

for  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  answer  you  ; 

this  shield  was  given  me,  not  desired,  of  Queen 

Morgan   le   Fay  ;    and   as   for   me,    I    can   not 

descrive  thèse  arms,  for   it   is  no  point  of  my 

charge,  and  yet  I  trust  to  God  to  bear  them 

with  worship.      Truly,  said  King  Arthur,  ye 

ought  not  to  bear  none  arms  but  if  ye  wist  what 

ye  bear  :    but  I  pray  you  tell  me   your  name. 

To   what   intent  ?    said    Sir   Tristram.     For  I 

would  wit,  said  Arthur.      Sir,  ye  shall  not  wit 

as  at  this  time.     Then  shall  ye  and  I  do  battle 

tôgether,  said  King  Arthur.      Why,  said   Sir 

Tristram,  will  ye  do  battle  with  me  but  if  I  tell 

you  my  name  ?  and  that  little  needeth  you  an 

ye  were  a  man  of  worship,  for  ye  hâve  seen  me 

this  day  hâve  had  great  travail,  and  therefore 

ye  are  a  villainous  knight  to  ask  battle  of  me, 

considering  my  great  travail  ;  howbeit  I  will  not 

fail  you,  and  hâve  ye  no  dqubt  that  I  fear  not 

you  ;  though  you  think  you  hâve  me  at  a  great 

advantage  yet    shall   I   right   well   endure  you. 

And  therewithal  King  Arthur  dressed  his  shield 

and  his  spear,   and  Sir  Tristram  against  him, 

and  they  came  so  eagerly  tôgether.     And  there 

255 
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and  King  Arthur  brake  his  spear  ail  to  pièces  upon 
wounds  Sir  Tristram's  shield.      But  Sir  Tristram  hit 

him  Arthur  again,  that  horse  and  man  fell  to  the 
earth.  And  there  was  King  Arthur  wounded 
on  the  left  side,  a  great  wound  and  a  perilous. 
Then  when  Sir  Uwaine  saw  his  lord  Arthur 
lie  on  the  ground  sore  wounded,  he  was  passing 
heavy.  And  then  he  dressed  his  shield  and 
his  spear,  and  cried  aloud  unto  Sir  Tristram 
and  said  :  Knight,  défend  thee.  So  they  came 
together  as  thunder,  and  Sir  Uwaine  brv_sed  his 
spear  ail  to  pièces  upon  Sir  Tristram's  shield, 
and  Sir  Tristram  smote  him  harder  and  sorer, 
with  such  a  might  that  he  bare  him  clean  out 
of  his  saddle  to  the  earth.  With  that  Sir 
Tristram  turned  about  and  said  :  F  air  knights, 
I  had  no  need  to  joust  with  you,  for  I  hâve 
had  enough  to  do  this  day.  Then  arose  Arthur 
and  went  to  Sir  Uwaine,  and  said  to  Sir 
Tristram  :  We  hâve  as  we  hâve  deserved,  for 
through  our  orgulyté  we  demanded  battle  of 
you,  and  yet  we  knew  not  your  name.  Never- 
theless,  by  Saint  Cross,  said  Sir  Uwaine,  he  is 
a  strong  knight  at  mine  advice  as  any  is  now 
living.  Then  Sir  Tristram  departed,  and  in 
every  place  he  asked  and  demanded  after  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  in  no  place  he  could  not  hear  of 
him  whether  he  were  dead  or  a-live  ;  where- 
fore  Sir  Tristram  made  great  dole  and  sorrow. 
So  Sir  Tristram  rode  by  a  forest,  and  then  was 
he  ware  Oi  a  fair  tower  by  a  marsh  on  that  one 
side,  and  on  that  other  side  a  fair  meadow. 
And  there  he  saw  ten  knights  fighting  together. 
And   ever    the    nearer    he   came    he   saw  how 
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there  vas  but  one  knight  did  battle  against  Tristram 
nine  knights,  and  that  one  did  so  marvellously  seeks 
that  Sir  Tristram  had  great  v.onder  that  ever  aunce  ot 
one  knight  might  do  so  great  deeds  of  arms. 
And  then  within  a  little  while  he  had  slain 
half  their  horses  and  unhorsed  them,  and  their 
horses  ran  in  the  fields  and  forest.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  had  so  great  pity  of  that  one  knight 
that  endured  so  great  pain,  and  ever  he  thought 
it  should  be  Sir  Palomides,  by  his  shield.  And 
so  he  rode  unto  the  knights  and  cried  unto 
them,  and  bade  them  cease  of  their  battle,  for 
they  did  themselves  great  shame  30  many 
knights  to  fight  with  one.  Then  answered  the 
master  of  those  knights,  his  name  was  called 
Breuse  Saunce  Pité,  that  was  at  that  time  the 
most  mischievoust  knight  living,  and  said  thus  : 
Sir  knight,  what  hâve  ye  ado  with  us  to 
meddle  ?  and  therefore,  an  ye  be  wise,  départ 
on  your  way  as  ye  came,  for  this  knight  shall 
not  escape  us.  That  were  pity,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram, that  so  good  a  knight  as  he  is  should  be 
slain  so  cowardly  ;  and  therefore  I  warn  you 
I  will  succour  him  with  ail  my  puissance. 

CHAPTER  IL  How  Sir  Tristram  saved 
Sir  Palomides'  îiie,  and  how  they  promissd 
to  fight  together  within  a  fortnight.     So 

Sir  Tristram  alit  off  his  horse  because  they 
were  on  foot,  that  they  should  not  slay  his 
horse,  and  then  dressed  his  shield,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  he  smote  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand  passing  sore,  that 
well-nigh   at   every   stroke   he   struck   down   a 
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He  fights  knight.  And  when  they  espied  his  strokes 
with  nine  they  fled  ail  with  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  unto  the 
knights  tower,  and  Sir  Tristram  followed  fast  after 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  they  escaped 
into  the  tower,  and  shut  Sir  Tristram  without 
the  gâte.  And  when  Sir  Tristram  saw  this  he 
returned  aback  unto  Sir  Palomides,  and  found 
him  sitting  under  a  tree  sore  wounded.  Ah, 
fair  knight,  said  Sir  Tristram,  well  be  ye  found. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Palomides,  of  your  great 
goodness,  for  ye  hâve  rescued  me  of  my  life, 
and  saved  me  from  my  death.  What  is  your 
name  ?  said  Sir  Tristram.  He  said  :  My  name 
is  Sir  Palomides.  O  Jesu,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
thou  hast  a  fair  grâce  of  me  this  day  that  I 
should  rescue  thee,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the 
world  that  I  most  hâte  ;  but  now  make  thee 
ready,  for  I  will  do  battle  with  thee.  What  is 
your  name  ?  said  Sir  Palomides.  My  name  is 
Sir  Tristram,  your  mortal  enemy.  It  may  be 
so,  said  Sir  Palomides  ;  but  ye  hâve  done  oyer 
much  for  me  this  day  that  I  should  fight  with 
you  ;  for  inasmuch  as  ye  hâve  saved  my  life  it 
will  be  no  worship  for  you  to  hâve  ado  with 
me,  for  ye  are  fresh  and  I  am  wounded  sqre, 
and  therefore,  an  ye  will  needs  hâve  ado  with 
me,  assign  me  a  day  and  then  I  shall  meet  with 
you  without  fail.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram, now  I  assign  you  to  meet  me  in  the 
meadow  by  the  river  of  Camelot,  where  Merlin 
set  the  peron.  So  they  were  agreed.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  asked  Sir  Palomides  why  the  ten 
knights  did  battle  with  him.  For  this  cause, 
said  Sir  Palomides  ;  as  I  rode  upon  mine  ad- 
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ventures  in  a  forest  hère  beside  I  espied  where  and  saves 

lay  a  dead  knight,  and  a  lady  weeping  beside  J\a^°"}' 

him.     And  when  I  saw  her  making  such  dole,  *  es      e 

I  asked  her  who  slew  her  lord.     Sir,  she  said, 

the  falsest  knight  of  the  world  now  living,  and 

he  is  the  most  villain  that  ever  man  heard  speak 

of,  and  his  name  is    Sir   Breuse   Saunce  Pité. 

Then  for  pity  I  made  the  damosel  to  leap  on  her 

palfrey,  and  I  promised  her  to  be  her  warrant, 

and  to  help  her  to  inter   her  lord.      And  so, 

suddenly,  as  I  came  riding  by  this  tower,  there 

came  out  Sir  Breuse  Saunce  Pité,  and  suddenly 

he  struck  me  from  my  horse.     And  then  or  I 

might  recover  my  horse  this  Sir  Breuse   slew 

the  damosel.     And  so  I  took  my  horse  again, 

and   I   was    sore    ashamed,   and  so   began   the 

medley    betwixt    us  :     and   this   is    the    cause 

wherefore  we  did  this  battle.     Well,  said  Sir 

Tristram,    now    I    understand    the    manner    of 

your  battle,  but  in  any  wise  hâve  remembrance 

of  your  promise  that  ye   hâve  made  with  me 

to   do   battle   with   me   this   day  fortnight.      I 

shall  not  fail  you,  said  Sir  Palomides.     Well, 

said  Sir  Tristram,  as  at  this  time  I   will  not 

fail  you  till  that  ye  be  out  of  the  danger  of  your 

enemies.      So  they  mounted  upon  their  horses, 

and  rode   together   unto  that  forest,  and  there 

they  found  a  fair  well,  with  clear  water  bub- 

bling.      Fair  sir,  said  Sir   Tristram,   to   drink 

of  that  water  hâve  I   courage  ;   and  then  they 

alit   off  their    horses.      And    then    were    they 

ware  by  them  where  stood  a  great  horse  tied 

to   a  tree,   and  ever   he   neighed.      And  then 

were  they  ware  of  a  fair  knight  armed,  under 
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Tristram  a  tree,  lacking  no  pièce  of  harness,  save  his 
fights  helm  lay  under  his  head.  By  the  good  lord, 
with  a  sa-^  gjr  Tristram,  yonder  lieth  a  well-faring 
Vni^ht  knight  ;  what  is  best  to  do  ?  Awake  him, 
said  Sir  Palomides.  So  Sir  Tristram  awaked 
him  with  the  butt  of  his  spear.  And  so  the 
knight  rose  up  hastily  and  put  his  helm  upon 
his  head,  and  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand  ; 
and  without  any  more  words  he  hurled  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  and  smote  him  clean  fïom  his 
saddle  to  the  earth,  and  hurt  him  on  the  left 
side,  that  Sir  Tristram  lay  in  great  péril. 
Then  he  wallopped  farther,  and  fetched  his 
course,  and  came  hurling  upon  Sir  Palomides, 
and  there  he  struck  him  a  part  through  the 
body,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  to  the  earth. 
And  then  this  strange  knight  left  them  there, 
and  took  his  way  through  the  forest.  With 
this  Sir  Palomides  and  Sir  Tristram  were  on 
foot,  and  gat  their  horses  again,  and  either 
asked  counsel  of  other,  what  was  best  to  do. 
By  my  head,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  follow 
this  strong  knight  that  thus  hath  shamed  us. 
Well,  said  Sir  Palomides,  and  I  will  repose 
me  hereby  with  a  friend  of  mine.  Beware, 
said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Palomides,  that  ye  fail 
not  that  day  that  ye  hâve  set  with  me  to  do 
battle,  for,  as  I  deem,  ye  will  not  hold  your 
day,  for  I  am  much  bigger  than  ye.  As  for 
that,  said  Sir  Palomides,  be  it  as  it  be  may, 
for  I  fear  you  not,  for  an  I  be  not  sick  nor 
prisoner,  I  will  not  fail  you  ;  but  I  hâve  cause 
to  hâve  more  doubt  of  you  that  ye  will  not 
meet  with  me,  for  ye  ride  after  yonder  strong 
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knight.      And   if  ye   meet   with   him   it   is   an  who  rides 
hard  adventure  an  ever  ye   escape   his   hands.  away 
Right   so    Sir    Tristram    and    Sir    Palomides 
departed,  and  either  took  their  ways  diverse. 

CHAPTER  III.  How  Sir  Tristram  sougkt 
a  strong  knight  that  had  smitten  him  down, 
and  many  other  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

And  so  Sir  Tristram  rode  long  after  this  strong 
knight.  And  at  the  last  he  saw  where  lay  a 
lady  overthwart  a  dead  knight.  Fair  lady, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  who  hath  slain  your  lord  ? 
Sir,  she  said,  hère  came  a  knight  riding,  as 
my  lord  and  I  rested  us  hère,  and  asked  him  of 
whence  he  was,  and  my  lord  said  of  Arthur's 
court.  Therefore,  said  the  strong  knight,  I 
will  joust  with  thee,  for  I  hâte  ail  thèse  that 
be  of  Arthur's  court.  And  my  lord  that  lieth 
hère  dead  amounted  upon  his  horse,  and  the 
strong  knight  and  my  lord  encountered  together, 
and  there  he  smote  my  lord  throughout  with 
his  spear,  and  thus  he  hath  brought  me  in  great 
woe  and  damage.  That  me  repenteth,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  of  your  great  anger  ;  an  it  please 
you  tell  me  your  husband's  name.  Sir,  said 
she,  his  name  was  Galardoun,  that  would  hâve 
proved  a  good  knight.  So  departed  Sir  Trist- 
ram from  that  dolorous  lady,  and  had  much 
evil  îodging.  Then  on  the  third  day  Sir  Trist- 
ram met  with  Sir  Gawaine  and  with  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  in  a  forest  at  a  lodge,  and  either  were 
sore  wounded.  Then  Sir  Tristram  asked  Sir 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Bleoberis  if  they  met  with 
such  a  knight,  with  such  a  cognisance,  with  a 
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Tristram  covered  shield.  Fair  sir,  said  thèse  knights, 
seeks  the  such  a  knight  met  with  us  to  our  great  damage. 
?  •"&  And  first  he  smote  down  my  fellow,  Sir  Bleo- 
beris,  and  sore  wounded  him  because  he  bade 
me  I  should  not  hâve  ado  with  him,  for  why 
he  was  overstrong  for  me.  That  strong  knight 
took  his  words  at  scorn,  and  said  he  said  it 
for  mockery.  And  then  they  rode  together, 
and  so  he  hurt  my  fellow.  And  when  he  had 
done  so  I  might  not  for  shame  but  I  must 
joust  with  him.  And  at  the  first  course  he 
smote  me  down  and  my  horse  to  the  earth. 
And  there  he  had  almost  slain  me,  and  from 
us  he  took  his  horse  and  departed,  and  in  an 
evil  time  we  met  with  him.  Fair  knights,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  so  he  met  with  me,  and  with 
another  knight  that  hight  Palomides,  and  he 
smote  us  both  down  with  one  spear,  and  hurt 
us  right  sore.  By  my  faith,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
by  my  counsel  ye  shall  let  him  pass  and  seek 
him  no  further  ;  for  at  the  next  feast  of  the 
Round  Table,  upon  pain  of  my  head  ye  shall 
find  him  there.  By  my  faith,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram, I  shall  never  rest  till  that  I  find  him.  And 
then  Sir  Gawaine  asked  him  his  name.  Then 
he  said  :  My  name  is  Sir  Tristram.  And  so 
either  told  other  their  names,  and  then  departed 
Sir  Tristram  and  rode  his  way.  And  by 
fortune  in  a  meadow  Sir  Tristram  met  with 
Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal,  and  Sir  Dinadan. 
What  tidings  with  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  with 
you  knights  ?  Not  good,  said  thèse  knights. 
Why  so  ?  said  Sir  Tristram  ;  I  pray  you  tell 
me,  for  I  ride  to  seek  a  knight.     What  cog- 
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nisance  beareth  he  ?  said  Sir  Kay.    He  beareth,  The 

said  Sir  Tristram,  a  covered  shield  close  with  knig ht 

cloth.      By  my  head,  said    Sir  Kay,   that    is  ^rfde 

the  same    knight    that    met  with    us,   for    this  shield 

night  we  were  lodged  within  a  widow's  house, 

and  there  was  that  knight  lodged  ;   and  when 

he  wist  we  were  of  Arthur's  court  he  spoke 

great  villainy  by  the  King,  and  specially  by  the 

Queen  Guenever,  and  then  on  the   morn  w_as 

waged  battle  with  him  for   that   cause.     And 

at  the  first  recounter,  said  Sir  Kay,  he  smote 

me  down  from  my  horse  and  hurt  me  passing 

sore  ;  and  when  my  fellow,  Sir  Dinadan,  saw 

me  smitten  down  and  hurt  he  would  not  revenge 

me,  but  fled  from  me  ;  and  thus  he  departed. 

And    then     Sir    Tristram    asked    them   their 

names,  and  so  either  told  other  their  names. 

And  so  Sir  Tristram  departed  from  Sir  Kay, 

and  from  Sir  Dinadan,  and  so  he  passed  through 

a  great  forest  into  a  plain,  till  he  was  ware  of 

a  priory,  and  there  he  reposed  him  with  a  good 

man  six  days. 

CHAPTER  IV.  How  Sir  Tristram  smote 
down  Sir  Sagramore  te  Désirons  and  Sir 
Dodinas  le  Savage.  And  then  he  sent  his 
man  that  hjght  Gouvernail,  and  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  city  thereby  to  fetch  him  new 
harness  ;  for  it  was  long  time  afore  that  that 
Sir  Tristram  had  been  refreshed,  his  harness 
was  bruised  and  broken.  And  when  Gouver- 
nail, his  servant,  was  come  with  his  apparel,  he 
took  his  leave  at  the  widow,  and  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  and  rode  his  way  early  on  the  morn. 
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Tristram  And  by  sudden   adventure   Sir   Tristram   met 
,  jousts  v/ith  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous,  and  with  Sir 

Wkd  ^s  Dodinas  le  Savage-  And  these  two  kriights 
met  with  Sir  Tristram  and  questioned  with 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  joust  with 
them.  F  air  knights,  said  Sir  Tristram,  with 
a  good  will  I  would  joust  with  you,  but  I 
hâve  promised  at  a  day  set,  near  hand,  to  do 
battle  with  a  strong  knight  ;  and  therefore  I 
am  loath  to  hâve  ado  with  you,  for  an  it  mis- 
fortuned  me  hère  to  be  hurt  I  should  not  be 
able  to  do  my  battle  which  I  promised.  Afc 
for  that,  said  Sagramore,  maugre  your  head, 
ye  shall  joust  with  us  or  ye  pass  from  us. 
Welî,  said  Sir  Tristram,  if  ye  enforce  me 
thereto  I  must  do  what  I  may.  And  then 
they  dressed  their  shields,  and  came  running 
together  with  great  ire.  But  through  Sir 
Tristram's  great  force  he  struck  Sir  Sagra- 
more from  his  horse.  Then  he  hurled  his 
horse  farther,  and  said  to  Sir  Dodinas  :  Knight, 
make  thee  ready  ;  and  so  through  fine  force  Sir 
Tristram  struck  Dodinas  from  his  horse.  And 
when  he  saw  them  lie  on  the  earth  he  took  his 
bridle,  and  rode  forth  on  his  way,  and  his  man 
Gouvernail  with  him.  Anon  as  Sir  Tristram 
was  passed,  Sir  Sagramore  and  Sir  Dodinas  gat 
again  their  horses,  and  mounted  up  lightly  and 
followed  after  Sir  Tristram.  And  when  Sir 
Tristram  saw  them  corne  so  fast  after  him  he 
returned  with  his  horse  to  them,  and  asked  them 
what  they  would.  It  is  not  long  ago  sithen  I 
smote  you  to  the  earth  at  your  own  request  and 
désire  :   I  would  hâve    ridden   by  you,  but  ye 
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would  not  suffer  me,  and  now  meseemeth  ye  and 
would  do  more  battle  with  me.  That  is  truth,  smites 
said  Sir  Sagramore  and  Sir  Dodinas,  for  we  j^- 
will  be  revenged  of  the  despite  ye  hâve  done  to 
us.  Fair  knights,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  shall 
little  need  you,  for  ail  that  I  did  to  you  ye 
caused  it  ;  wherefore  I  require  you  of  your 
knighthood  leave  me  as  at  this  time,  for  I  am  sure 
an  I  do  battle  with  you  I  shall  not  escape  with- 
out  great  hurts,  and  as  I  suppose  ye  shall  not 
escape  ail  lotless.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  I 
am  so  loath  to  hâve  ado  with  you  ;  for  I  must 
fight  within  thèse  three  days  with  a  good  knight, 
and  as  valiant  as  any  is  now  living,  and  if  I  be 
hurt  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  battle  with  him. 
What  knight  is  that,  said  Sir  Sagramore,  that 
ye  shall  fight  withal  ?  Sirs,  said  he,  it  is  a 
good  knight  called  Sir  Palomides.  By  my 
head,  said  Sir  Sagramore  and  Sir  Dodinas,  ye 
hâve  cause  to  dread  him,  for  ye  shall  fïnd  him 
a  passing  good  knight,  and  a  valiant.  And  be- 
cause  ye  shall  hâve  ado  with  him  we  will  for- 
bear  you  as  at  this  time,  and  else  ye  should  not 
escape  us  lightly.  But,  fair  knight,  said  Sir 
Sagramore,  tell  us  your  name.  Sir,  said  he, 
my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  Ah, 
said  Sagramore  and  Sir  Dodinas,  well  be  ye 
found,  for  much  worship  hâve  we  heard  of  you. 
And  then  either  took  leave  of  other,  and  departed 
on  their  w?.y. 
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He  cornes  CHAPTER  V.  How  Sir  Tristram  met  at 
to  the  theperon  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  howthey 

appointée!  fougnf  together  unknown.  Then  departed 
Sir  Tristram  and  rode  straight  unto  Camelot,  to 
the  peron  that  Merlin  had  made  tofore,  where 
Sir  Lanceor,  that  was  the  king's  son  of  Ireland, 
was  slain  by  the  hands  of  Balin.  And  in  that 
same  place  was  the  fair  lady  Colombe  slain, 
that  was  love  unto  Sir  Lanceor  ;  for  after  he 
was  dead  she  took  his  sword  and  thrust  it 
through  her  body.  And  by  the  craft  of  Merlin 
he  made  to  inter  this  knight,  Lanceor,  and  his 
lady,  Colombe,  under  one  stone.  And  at  that 
time  Merlin  prophesied  that  in  that  same  place 
should  fight  two  the  best  knights  that  ever  were 
in  Arthur's  days,  and  the  best  lovers.  So  when 
Sir  Tristram  came  to  the  tomb  where  Lanceor 
and  his  lady  were  buried  he  looked  about  him 
after  Sir  Palomides.  Then  was  he  ware  of  a 
seemly  knight  came  riding  against  him  ail  in 
white,  with  a  covered  shield.  When  he  came 
nigh  Sir  Tristram  he  said  on  high  :  Ye  be  wel- 
come,  sir  knight,  and  well  and  truly  hâve  ye 
holden  your  promise.  And  then  they  dressed 
their  shields  and  spears,  and  came  together  with 
ail  their  might  of  their  horses  ;  and  they  met  so 
fiercely  that  both  their  horses  and  knights  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  as  fast  as  they  might  avoided 
their  horses,  and  put  their  shields  afore  them  ; 
and  they  struck  together  with  bright  swords,  as 
men  that  were  of  might,  and  either  wounded 
other  wonderly  soie,  that  the  blood  ran  out 
upon  the  grass.  And  thus  they  fought  the 
space  of  four  hours,  that  never  one  would  speak 
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to  other  one  word,  and  of  their  harness  they  and  fights 

had  hewn  ofF  many  pièces.     O  Lord  Jesu,  said  with  the 

Gouvernai],  I  marvel  greatly  qf  the  strokes  my       =• 

master  hath   given    to  your   master.      By  my 

head,  said  Sir  Launcelot's  servant,  your  master 

hath   not  given  so  many  but  your  master  has 

received    as    many    or    more.       O    Jesu,   said 

Gouvernail,  it  is  too  much  for  Sir  Palomides 

to  suffer  or  Sir  Launcelot,  and  yet  pity  it  were 

that  either  of  thèse  good  knights  should  destroy 

other's  blood.     So  they  stood  and  wept  both, 

and  made  great  dole  when  they  saw  the  bright 

swords  oyer-covered  with  blood  of  their  bodies. 

Then  at  the  last  spake  Sir  Launcelot  and  said: 

Knight,  thou  fightest  wonderly  well  as  ever  I 

saw  knight,  therefore,  an  it  please  you,  tell  me 

your  name.      Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  is  me 

loath  to  tell  any  man  my  name.    Truly,  said  Sir 

Launcelot,  an  I  were  required  I  was  never  loath 

to  tell   my  name.     It  is   well    said,   said    Sir 

Tristram,  then  I  require  you  to  tell  me  your 

name  ?     Fair  knight,  he  said,  my  name  is  Sir 

Launcelot  du  Lake.      Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram, 

what  hâve  I  done  !   for  ye  are  the  man  in  the 

world  that  I  love  best.     Fair  knight,  said  Sir 

Launcelot,    tell   me  your   name?     Truly,  said 

he,  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.      O 

Jesu,    said    Sir    Launcelot,   what   adventure    is 

befallen    me  !      And    therewith    Sir  Launcelot 

kneeled  down  and  yielded  him  up  his  sword. 

And  therewithal  Sir  Tristram  kneeled  adown, 

and  yielded  him  up  his  sword.     And  so  either 

gave  other  the  degree.     And  then  they  both 

forthwithal  went   to   the    stone,    and   set   them 
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They  tell  down  upon  it,  and  took  ofF  their  helms  to  cool 

each  other  them,  and  either  kissed  other  an  hundred  times. 

their  j^n(^  t^en  anon  after  tjiey  t00k  0ff  ^eir  helms 

names  ^  ^q^  tQ   camejot>     And  there  they  met 

with  Sir  Gawaine  and  with  Sir  Gaheris  that 

had  made  promise   to  Arthur  never  to  corne 

again  to  the   court  till   they  had   brought   Sir 

Tristram  with  them. 

CHAPTER  VI.  How  Sir  Launcelot  brought 
Sir  Tristram  to  the  court,  and  of  the  great 
joy  that  the  king  and  other  made  for  the 
coming  of  Sir  Tristram.  Return  again,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  for  your  quest  is  done,  for  I  hâve 
met  with  Sir  Tristram  :  lo,  hère  is  his  own 
person  !  Then  was  Sir  Gawaine  glad,  and  said 
to  Sir  Tristram  :  Ye  are  welcome,  for  now  hâve 
ye  eased  me  greatly  of  my  labour.  For  what 
cause,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  came  ye  into  this 
court?  Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  came 
into  this  country  because  of  Sir  Palomides  ; 
for  he  and  I  had  assigned  at  this  day  to  hâve 
done  battle  together  at  the  peron,  and  I  marvel 
I  hear  not  of  him.  And  thus  by  adventure  my 
lord,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  I  met  together.  With 
this  came  King  Arthur,  and  when  he  wist  that 
there  was  Sir  Tristram,  then  he  ran  unto  him 
and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said  :  Sir  Trist- 
ram, ye  are  as  welcome  as  any  knight  that  ever 
came  to  this  court.  And  when  the  king  had 
heard  how  Sir  Launcelot  and  he  had  foughten, 
and  either  had  wounded  other  wonderly  sore, 
then  the  king  made  great  dole.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  told  the  king  how  he  came  thither  for 
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to  hâve  had  ado  with  Sir  Palomides.  And  They 
then  he  told  the  king  how  he  had  rescued  him  £0n?e  j° 
from  the  niDe  knights  and  Breuse  Saunce  Pité  ;  court 
and  how  he  found  a  knight  lying  by  a  well,  and 
that  knight  smote  down  Sir  Palomides  and  me, 
but  his  shield  v/as  covered  with  a  cloth.  So 
Sir  Palomides  left  me,  and  I  followed  after  that 
knight  ;  and  in  many  places  I  found  where  he 
had  slain  knights,  and  for-jousted  many.  By 
my  head,  said  Sir  Gawame,  that  same  knight 
smote  me  down  and  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  hurt  us 
sore  both,  he  with  the  covered  shield.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Kay,  that  knight  smote  me  adown  and 
hurt  me  passing  sore,  and  fain  would  I  hâve 
known  him,  but  I  might  not.  Jesu,  mercy, 
said  Arthur,  what  knight  was  that  with  the 
covered  shield  ?  I  know  not,  said  Sir  Trist- 
ram  ;  and  so  said  they  ail.  Now,  said  King 
Arthur,  then  wot  I,  for  it  is  Sir  Launcelot. 
Then  they  ail  looked  upon  Sir  Launcelot  and 
said  :  Ye  hâve  beguiled  us  with  your  covered 
shield.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  said  Arthur, 
he  hath  done  so.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, truly  wit  ye  well  I  was  the  same  knight 
that  bare  the  covered  shield  ;  and  because  I 
would  not  be  known  that  I  was  of  your  court  I 
said  no  worship  of  your  house.  That  is  truth, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Kay,  and  Sir  Bleoberis. 
Then  King  Arthur  took  Sir  Tristram  by  the 
hand  and  went  to  the  Table  Round.  Then 
came  Queen  Guenever  and  many  ladies  with 
her,  and  ail  the  ladies  said  at  one  voice  : 
Welcome,  Sir  Tristram  !  Welcome,  said  the 
damosels.     Welcome,  said  knights.     Welcome, 
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Great  said  Arthur,  for  one  of  the  best  knights,  and 
joy  at  the  gentlest  of  the  world,  and  the  man  of  most 
ns  P s  worship  ;  for  of  ail  manner  of  hunting  thou 
bearest  the  prize,  and  of  ail  measures  of  blow- 
ing  thou  art  the  beginning,  and  of  ail  the  ternis 
of  hunting  and  hawking  ye  are  the  beginner, 
of  ail  instruments  of  music  ye  are  the  best  ; 
therefore,  gentle  knight,  said  Arthur,  ye  are 
welcome  to  this  court.  And  also,  I  pray  you, 
said  Arthur,  grant  me  a  boon.  It  shall  be  at 
your  commandment,  said  Tristram.  Well,  said 
Arthur,  I  will  désire  of  you  that  ye  will  abide 
in  my  court.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  thereto 
is  me  loath,  for  I  hâve  ado  in  many  countries. 
Not  so,  said  Arthur,  ye  hâve  promised  it  me, 
ye  may  not  say  nay.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  will  as  ye  will.  Then  went  Arthur  unto  the 
sièges  about  the  Round  Table,  and  looked  in 
every  siège  the  which  were  void  that  lacked 
knights.  And  then  the  King  saw  in  the  siège 
of  Marhaus  letters  that  said  :  This  is  the  siège 
of  the  noble  knight,  Sir  Tristram.  And  then 
Arthur  made  Sir  Tristram  Knight  of  the  Table 
Round,  with  great  nobley  and  great  feast  as 
might  be  thought.  For  Sir  Marhaus  was  slain 
afore  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Tristram  in  an 
island  ;  and  that  was  well  known  at  that  time 
in  the  court  of  Arthur,  for  this  Marhaus  was  a 
worthy  knight.  And  for  evil  deeds  that  he 
did  unto  the  country  of  Cornwall  Sir  Tristram 
and  he  fought.  And  they  fought  so  long, 
tracing  and  traversing,  till  they  fell  bleeding  to 
the  earth  ;  for  they  were  so  sore  wounded  that 
they  might  not   stand  for  bleeding.     And  Sir 
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Tristram  by  fortune  recovered,  and  Sir  Mar-  Tristram 

haus    died    through    the    stroke   on    the   head.  made 

So  leave  we  of  Sir  Tristram  and  speak  we  of  **"1&ht 
v     "tv/t    1  ofthe 

kmg  Mark.  Round 

Table 
CHAPTER  VIL  How  for  the  despite  of 
Sir  Tristram  King  Mark  came  with  two 
knights  into  Bngland,  and  how  he  slew  one 
of  the  knights.  Then  King  Mark  had  great 
despite  of  the  renown  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  then 
he  chased  him  out  of  Cornwall  :  yet  was  he 
nephew  unto  King  Mark,  but  he  had  great 
suspicion  unto  Sir  Tristram  because  of  his 
queen,  La  Beale  Isoud  ;  for  him  seemed  that 
there  was  too  much  love  between  them  both. 
So  when  Sir  Tristram  departed  out  of  Corn- 
wall into  England  King  Mark  heard  of  the 
great  prowess  that  Sir  Tristram  did  there,  the 
which  grieved  him  sore.  So  he  sent  on  his 
part  men  to  espy  what  deeds  he  did.  And  the 
Queen  sent  privily  on  her  part  spies  to  know 
what  deeds  he  had  done,  for  great  love  was 
between  them  twain.  So  when  the  messengers 
were  come  home  they  told  the  truth  as  they 
had  heard,  that  he  passed  ail  other  knights  but 
if  it  were  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  King  Mark 
was  right  heavy  of  thèse  tidings,  and  as  glad 
was  La  Beale  Isoud.  Then  in  great  despite 
he  took  with  him  two  good  knights  and  two 
squires,  and  disguised  himself,  and  took  his  way 
into  England,  to  the  intent  for  to  slay  Sir 
Tristram.  And  one  of  thèse  two  knights  hight 
Bersules,  and  the  other  knight  was  called 
Amant.     So  as  they  rode  King  Mark  asked  a 
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King  knight  that  he  met,  where  he  should  find  King 
Mark  Arthur.  He  said  :  At  Camelot.  Also  he 
grieyed  at  asjce(j  that  knight  after  Sir  Tristram,  whether 
renown  ^e  heard  of  him  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 
Wit  you  well,  said  that  knight,  ye  shall  find  Sir 
Tristram  there  for  a  man  of  as  great  worship  as 
is  now  living  ;  for  through  his  prowess  he  won 
the  tournament  of  the  Castle  of  Maidens  that 
standeth  by  the  Hard  Rock.  And  sithen  he 
hath  won  with  his  own  hands  thirty  knights 
that  were  men  of  great  honour.  And  the  last 
battle  that  ever  he  did  he  fought  with  Sir 
Launcelot;  and  that  was  a  marvellous  battle. 
And  not  by  force  Sir  Launcelot  brought  Sir 
Tristram  to  the  court,  and  of  him  King  Arthur 
made  passing  great  joy,  and  so  made  him  Knight 
of  the  Table  Round  ;  and  his  seat  was  where 
the  good  knight' s,  Sir  Marhaus,  seat  was.  Then 
was  King  Mark  passing  sorry  when  he  heard 
of  the  honour  of  Sir  Tristram  ;  and  so  they 
departed.  Then  said  King  Mark  unto  his  two 
knights  :  Now  will  I  tell  you  my  counsel  :  ye 
are  the  men  that  I  trust  most  to  a-live,  and  I 
will  that  ye  wit  my  coming  hither  is  to  this 
intent,  for  to  destroy  Sir  Tristram  by  wiles  or 
by  treason  ;  and  it  shall  be  hard  if  ever  he 
escape  our  hands.  Alas,  said  Sir  Bersules, 
what  mean  you  ?  for  ye  be  set  in  such  a  way  ye 
are  disposed  shamefully  ;  for  Sir  Tristram  is 
the  knight  of  most  worship  that  we  know  living, 
and  therefore  I  warn  you  plainly  I  will  never 
consent  to  do  him  to  the  death  ;  and  therefore 
I  will  yield  my  service,  and  forsake  you.  When 
King   Mark   heard   him    say    so,    suddcnly    he 
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drew  his  sword  and  said  :  Ab,  traitor  ;  and  smote  Cornes  to 
Sir  Bersules  on  the  head,  that  the  sword  went  England 
to  his  teeth.  When  Amant,  the  knight,  saw  him  dis&uised 
do  that  villainous  deed,  and  his  squires,  they 
said  it  was  foui  done,  and  mischievously  : 
Wherefore  we  will  do  thee  no  more  service, 
and  wit  ye  well,  we  will  appeach  thee  of  treason 
afore  Arthur.  Then  was  King  Mark  wonderly 
wroth  and  would  hâve  slain  Amant  ;  but  he 
and  the  two  squires  held  them  together,  and  set 
nought  by  his  malice.  When  King  Mark  saw 
he  might  not  be  revenged  on  them,  he  said  thus 
unto  the  knight,  Amant  :  Wit  thou  well,  an 
thou  appeach  me  of  treason  I  shall  thereof  dé- 
fend me  afore  King  Arthur  ;  but  I  require  thee 
that  thou  tell  not  my  name,  that  I  am  King 
Mark,  whatsomever  come  qf  me.  As  for  that, 
said  Sir  Amant,  I  will  not  discover  your  name  ; 
and  so  they  departed,  and  Amant  and  his  fellows 
took  the  body  of  Bersules  and  buried  it. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  How  King  Mark  came 
to  a  fountain  where  he  found  Sir  Lamorak 
complaining  for  the  love  of  King  Lofs  wlfe. 

Then  King  Mark  rode  till  he  came  to  a 
fountain,  and  there  he  rested  him,  and  stood  in 
a  doubt  whether  he  would  ride  to  Arthur's 
court  or  none,  or  return  again  to  his  country. 
And  as  he  thus  rested  him  by  that  fountain 
there  came  by  him  a  knight  well  armed  on 
horseback  ;  and  he  alit,  and  tied  his  horse  until 
a  tree,  and  set  hùn  down  by  the  brink  of  the 
fountain  ;  and  there  he  made  great  languor  and 
dole,  and  made  the  dolefullest  complaint  of 
vol.  u.  s 
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He  meets  love  that  ever  man  heard  ;  and  ail  this  while 
Sir  was  he  not  ware  of  King  Mark.  And  this 
was  a  great  part  of  his  complaint  :  he  cried  and 
wept,  saying  :  O  fair  Queen  of  Orkney,  King 
Lot's  wife,  and  mother  of  Sir  Gawaine,  and  to 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  mother  to  many  other,  for  thy 
love  I  am  in  great  pains.  Then  King  Mark 
arose  and  went  near  him  and  said  :  Fair  knights 
ye  hâve  made  a  piteous  complaint.  Truly,  said 
the  knight,  it  is  an  hundred  part  more  ruefullei 
than  my  heart  can  utter.  I  require  you,  said 
King  Mark,  tell  me  your  name.  Sir,  said  he, 
as  for  my  name  I  will  not  hide  it  from  no 
knight  that  beareth  a  shield,  and  my  name  is 
Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis.  But  when  Sir  Lamorak 
heard  King  Mark  speak,  then  wist  he  well  by 
his  speech  that  he  was  a  Cornish  knight.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  understand  by  your  tongue 
ye  be  of  Cornwall,  wherein  there  dwelleth  the 
shamefullest  king  that  is  now  living,  for  he  is 
a  great  enemy  to  ail  good  knights  ;  and  that 
proveth  well,  for  he  hath  chased  out  of  that 
country  Sir  Tristram,  that  is  the  worshipfullest 
knight  that  now  is  living,  and  ail  knights  speak 
of  him  worship  ;  and  for  jealousness  of  his 
queen  he  hath  chased  him  out  of  his  country. 
It  is  pity,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  ever  any 
such  false  knight-coward  as  King  Mark  is, 
should  be  matched  with  such  a  fair  lady  and 
good  as  La  Beale  Isoud  is,  for  ail  the  world  of 
him  speaketh  shame,  and  of  her  worship  that 
any  queen  may  hâve.  I  hâve  not  ado  in  this 
matter,  said  King  Mark,  neither  nought  will  I 
speak  thereof.     Well  said,  said  Sir  Lamorak. 
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Sir,  can  ye  tell  me  any  tidings  ?      I  can  tell  you,  and  fights 

said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  there  shall  be  a  great  with  him 

tournament    in    haste    beside    Camelot,    at    the 

Castle  of  Jagent  ;  and  the  King  with  the  hundred 

knights  and  the  King  of  Ireland,  as  I  suppose, 

make  that   tournament.      Then   there   came   a 

knight  that  was  called  Sir  Dinadan,  and  saluted 

them  both.     And  when  he  wist  that  King  Mark 

was  a  knight  of  Cornwall  he  reproved  him  for 

the  love  of  King  Mark  a  thousand  fold  more 

than  did  Sir  Lamorak.     Then  he  proffered  to 

joust  with  King  Mark.     And  he  was  full  loath 

thereto,  but  Sir  Dinadan  edged  him  so,  that  he 

jousted  with  Sir  Lamorak.     And  Sir  Lamorak 

smote  King  Mark  so  sore  that  he  bare  him  on 

his  spear  end  over  his  horse's  tail.     And  then 

King  Mark  arose  again,  and  followed  after  Sir 

Lamorak.      But  Sir  Dinadan  would  not  joust 

with   Sir   Lamorak,   but  he  told   King   Mark 

that  Sir  Lamorak  was  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal. 

That  is  not  so,  said  King  Mark,  for  he  is  much 

bigger  than  Sir  Kay  ;  and  so  he  followed  and 

overtook  him,  and  bade  him  abide.     What  will 

you  do  ?    said  Sir  Lamorak.      Sir,  he  said,  I 

will  fight  with  a  sword,  for   ye   hâve  shamed 

me   with  a  spear  ;    and  therewith  they  dashed 

together  with  swords,  and  Sir  Lamorak  suffered 

him  and  forbare  him.     And  King  Mark  was 

passing  hasty,   and   smote  thick  strokes.      Sir 

Lamorak  saw  he  would  not  stint,  and  waxed 

somewhat  wroth,  and  doubled  his  strokes,  for 

he  was  one  of  the  noblest  knights  of  the  world  ; 

and  he  beat  him  so  on  the  helm  that  his  head 

hung  nigh    on    the    saddle    bow.      When    Sir 
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but  is  Lamorak  saw  him  fare  so,  he  said:  Sir  knight, 
overcome  what  cheer  ?  meseemeth  you  hâve  nigh  your  fill 
of  fîghting,  ît  were  pity  to  do  you  any  more 
harm,  for  ye  are  but  a  mean  knight,  therefore  I 
give  you  leave  to  go  where  ye  list.  Gramercy, 
said  King  Mark,  for  ye  and  I  be  not  matches 
Then  Sir  Dinadan  mocked  King  Mark  and 
said  :  Ye  are  not  able  to  match  a  good  knight. 
As  for  that,  said  King  Mark,  at  the  first  time 
I  jousted  with  this  knight  ye  refused  him. 
Think  ye  that  it  is  a  shame  to  me  ?  said  Sir 
Dinadan  :  nay,  sir,  it  is  ever  worship  to  a 
knight  to  refuse  that  thing  that  he  may  not 
attain,  therefore  your  worship  had  been  much 
more  to  hâve  refused  him  as  I  did  ;  for  I  warn 
you  plainly  he  is  able  to  beat  such  five  as  ye 
and  I  be  ;  for  ye  knights  of  Cornwall  are  no 
men  of  worship  as  other  knights  are.  And  be- 
cause  ye  are  no  men  of  worship  ye  hâte  ail  men 
of  worship,  for  never  was  bred  in  your  country 
such  a  knight  as  is  Sir  Tristram. 

CHAPTBR  IX.  HowKing  Mark,  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, and  Sir  Dinadan  came  to  a  castle,  and 
how  King  Mark  was  known  there.  Then 
they  rode  forth  ail  together,  King  Mark,  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  Sir  Dinadan,  till  that  they  came 
to  a  bridge,  and  at  the  end  thereof  stood  a  fair 
tower.  Then  saw  they  a  knight  ojn  horseback 
well  armed,  brandishing  a  spear,  crying  and 
proffering  himself  to  joust.  Now,  said  Sir 
Dinadan  unto  King  Mark,  yonder  are  two 
brethren,  that  one  hight  Alein,  and  the  other 
hight   Trian,    that    will    joust    with    any    that 
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passeth    this    passage.       Now   profFer   yourself,  King 

said  Dinadan  to  King   Mark,  for  ever  ye   be  Mark 

laid    to    the    earth.       Then    King    Mark    was  know° at 

ashamed,  and  therewith   he  feutred   his  spear, 

and  hurtled  to  Sir  Trian,  and  either  brake  their 

spears  ail  to  pièces,  and  passed  through  anon. 

Then  Sir  Trian  sent  King  Mark  another  spear 

to  joust  more  ;    but  in  no  wise  he  would  not 

joust  no  more.     Then  they  came  to  the  castle 

ail  three   knights,  and  prayed  the  lord  of  the 

castle  of  harbour.     Ye  are  right  welcome,  said 

the  knights  of  the  castle,  for  the  love  of  the 

lord  of  this  castle,  the  which  hight  Sir  Tor  le 

Fise  Aries.     And  then  they  came  into  a  fair 

court  well  repaired,  and  they  had  passing  good 

cheer,  till  the  lieutenant  of  this  castle,  that  hight 

Berluse,  espied  King  Mark  of  Cornwall.    Then 

said  Berluse  :  Sir  knight,  I  know  you  better  than 

you  ween,  for  ye  are  King  Mark  that  slew  my 

father  afore  mine  own  eyen  ;    and  me  had  ye 

slain  had  I  not  escaped  into  a  wood  ;  but  wit 

ye  well,  for  the  love  of  my  lord  of  this  castle  I 

will  neither  hurt  you  nor  harm  you,  nor  none  of 

your  fellowship.     But  wit  ye  well,  when  ye  are 

past  this  lodging  I  shall  hurt  you  an  I  may,  for 

ye  slew  my  father  traitorly.     But  first  for  the 

love  of  my  lord,  Sir"Tor,  and  for  the  love  of 

Sir  Lamorak,  the  honourable  knight  that  hère 

is  lodged,  ye  shall  hâve  none  ill  lodging  ;  for  it 

is  pity  that  ever  ye  should  be  in  the  company 

of  good  knights  ;  for  ye  are  the  most  villainous 

knight  or  king  that  is  now  known  a-live,  for 

ye  are  a  destroyer  of  good  knights,  and  ail  that 

ye  do  is  but  treason. 
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He  fights  CHAPTER  X.  How  Sir  Berluse  met  with 
with  Sir  King  Mark,  and  how  Sir  Dinadan  took  his 
Berluse  par^%  Then  was  King  Mark  sore  ashamed, 
and  said  but  little  again.  But  when  Sir  Lamorak 
and  Sir  Dinadan  wist  that  he  was  King  Mark 
they  were  sorry  of  his  fellowship.  So  after 
supper  they  went  to  lodging.  So  on  the  morn 
they  arose  early,  and  King  Mark  and  Sir 
Dinadan  rode  together  ;  and  three  mile  from 
their  lodging  there  met  with  them  three  knights, 
and  Sir  Berluse  was  one,  and  that  other  his 
two  cousins.  Sir  Berluse  saw  King  Mark, 
and  then  he  cried  on  high  :  Traitor,  keep  thee 
from  me,  for  wit  thou  well  that  I  am  Berluse. 
Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  counsel  you  to 
leave  off  at  this  time,  for  he  is  riding  to  King 
Arthur  ;  and  because  I  hâve  promised  to 
conduct  him  to  my  lord  King  Arthur  needs 
must  I  take  a  part  with  him  ;  howbeit  I  love 
not  his  condition,  and  fain  I  would  be  from 
him.  Well,  Dinadan,  said  Sir  Berluse,  me 
repenteth  that  ye  will  take  part  with  him,  but 
now  do  your  best.  And  then  he  hurtled  to 
King  Mark,  and  smote  him  sore  upon  the 
shield,  that  he  bare  him  clean  out  of  his  saddle 
to  the  earth.  That  saw  Sir  Dinadan,  and  he 
feutred  his  spear,  and  ran  to  one  of  Berluse's 
fellows,  and  smote  him  down  off  his  saddle. 
Then  Dinadan  turned  his  horse,  and  smote  the 
third  knight  in  the  same  wise  to  the  earth,  for 
Sir  Dinadan  was  a  good  knight  on  horseback  ; 
and  there  began  a  great  battle,  for  Berluse  and 
his  fellows  lîeld  them  together  strongly  on  foot. 
And  so  through  the  great  force  of  Sir  Dinadan 
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King  Mark  had  Berluse  to  the  earth,  and  his  Dinadan 

two  fellows  fled  ;  and  had  not  been  Sir  Dinadan  aids  him 

King  Mark  would   hâve   slain   him.     And   so 

Sir  Dinadan  rescued  him  of  his  life,  for  King 

Mark  was   but   a   murderer.     And  then   they 

took  their  horses  and  departed,  and  left   Sir 

Berluse  there  sore  wounded.    Then  King  Mark 

and    Sir  Dinadan    rode   forth    a   four   leagues 

English,  till  that  they  came  to  a  bridge  where 

hojed  a  knight  on  horseback,  armed  and  ready 

to   joust.      Lo,   said    Sir   Dinadan   unto    King 

Mark,  yonder  hoveth  a  knight  that  will  joust, 

for  there  shall  none  pass  this  bridge  but  he  must 

joust  with  that  knight.     It  is  well,  said  King 

Mark,  for   this  jousts   falleth  with   thee.     Sir 

Dinadan  knew  the  knight  well  that  he  was  a 

noble  knight,  and  fain  he  would  hâve  jousted, 

but  he  had  had  liefer  King  Mark  had  jousted 

with  him,  but  by  no  mean  King  Mark  would 

not  joust.     Then  Sir  Dinadan  might  not  refuse 

him  in  no  manner.     And  then  either  dressed 

their  spears  and  their  shields,  and  smote  together, 

so    that  through   fine   force    Sir   Dinadan   wa3 

smitten   to  the  earth  ;    and  lightly  he  rose  up 

and  gat  his  horse,  and  required  that  knight  to 

do  battle  with  swords.     And  he  answered  and 

said  :   Fair  knight,  as  at  this  time  I  may  not 

hâve  ado  with  you  no  more,  for  the  custom  of 

this  passage  is  such.     Then  was  Sir  Dinadan 

passing  wroth  that  he  might  not  be  revenged  of 

that   knight  ;    and   so  he   departed,    and   in    no 

wise  would  that  knight  tell  his  name.     But  ever 

Sir  Dinadan  thought  he  should  know  him  by 

his  shield  that  it  should  be  Sir  Tor. 
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King  CHAPTBR  XL  How  King  Mark  mocked 
Mark  sir  Dinadan,  and  how  they  met  with  six 
dérides  knjgnts  0/  the  Round  Table.  So  as  they 
rode  by  the  way  King  Mark  then  began  to 
mock  Sir  Dinadan,  and  said  :  I  weened  you 
knights  of  the  Table  Round  might  not  in  no 
wise  find  their  matches.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Dinadan  ;  as  for  you,  on  my  life  I  call  you 
none  of  the  best  knights  ;  but  sith  ye  hâve  such 
a  despite  at  me  I  require  you  to  joust  with  me 
to  prove  my  strength.  Not  so,  said  King 
Mark,  for  I  will  not  hâve  ado  with  you  in  no 
manner  ;  but  I  require  you  of  one  thing,  that 
when  ye  corne  to  Arthur's  court  discover  not 
my  name,  for  I  am  there  so  hated.  It  is  shame 
to  you,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  that  ye  govern  you 
so  shamefully  ;  for  I  see  by  you  ye  are  full  of 
cowardice,  and  ye  are  a  murderer,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  shame  that  a  knight  may  hâve  ;  for 
never  a  knight  being  a  murderer  hath  worship, 
nor  never  shall  hâve  ;  for  I  saw  but  late  through 
my  force  ye  would  hâve  slain  Sir  Berluse,  a 
better  knight  than  ye,  or  ever  ye  shall  be,  and 
more  of  prowess.  Thus  they  rode  forth  talk- 
ing  till  they  came  to  a  fair  place,  where  stood 
a  knight,  and  prayed  them  to  take  their  lodging 
with  him.  So  at  the  request  of  that  knight 
they  reposed  them  there,  and  made  them  well 
at  ease,  and  had  great  cheer.  For  ail  errant- 
knights  were  welcome  to  him,  and  specially  ail 
those  of  Arthur's  court.  Then  Sir  Dinadan 
demanded  his  host  what  was  the  knight's  name 
that  kept  the  bridge.  For  what  cause  ask  you  it  ? 
said  the  host.     For  it  is  not  long  ago,  said  Sir 
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Dinadan,  sithen  he  gave  me  a  fall.  Ah,  fair  They 
knight,  said  his  host,  thereof  hâve  ye  no  marvel,  meet 
for  he  is  a  passing  good  knight,  and  his  name  is  Arthur's 
Sir  Tor,  the  son  of  Aries  le  Vaysher.  Ah,  knights 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  was  that  Sir  Tor  ?  for  truly 
so  ever  me  thought.  Right  as  they  stood  thus 
talking  together  they  saw  corne  riding  tp  them 
over  a  plain  six  knights  of  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  well  armed  at  ail  points.  And  there 
by  their  shields  Sir  Dinadan  knew  them  well. 
The  first  was  the  good  knight  Sir  Uwaine,  the 
son  of  King  Uriens,  the  second  was  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Brandiles,  the  third  was  Ozana  le 
Cure  Hardy,  the  fourth  was  Uwaine  les 
Aventurous,  the  fifth  was  Sir  Agravaine,  the 
sixth  Sir  Mordred,  brother  to  Sir  Gawaine. 
When  Sir  Dinadan  had  seen  thèse  six  knights 
he  thought  in  himself  he  would  bring  King 
Mark  by  some  wile  to  joust  with  one  of  them. 
And  anon  they  took  their  horses  and  ran  after 
thèse  knights  well  a  three  mile  English.  Then 
was  King  Mark  ware  where  they  sat  ail  six 
about  a  well,  and  ate  and  drank  such  méats  as 
they  had,  and  their  horses  walking  and  some 
tied,  and  their  shields  hung  in  divers  places 
about  them.  Lo,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  yonder 
are  knights-errant  that  will  joust  with  us.  God 
forbid,  said  King  Mark,  for  they  be  six  and 
we  but  two.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
let  us  not  spare,  for  I  will  assay  the  foremost  ; 
and  therewith  he  made  him  ready.  When 
King  Mark  saw  him  do  so,  as  fast  as  Sir 
Dinadan  rode  toward  them,  King  Mark  rode 
froward  them  with  ail  his  menial  meiny.     So 
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King  when  Sir  Dinadan  saw  King  Mark  was  gone, 
Mark  he  set  the  Spear  out  of  the  rest,  and  threw  his 
shield  upon  his  back,  and  came  riding  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Table  Round.  And  anon 
Sir  Uwaine  knew  Sir  Dinadan,  and  welcomed 
him,  and  so  did  ail  his  fellowship. 

CHAPTER  XII.  How  the  six  knights  sent 
Sir  Dagonet  to  joust  with  King  Mark,  and 
how  King  Mark  refused  him.  And  then 
they  asked  him  of  his  adventures,  and  whether 
he  had  seen  Sir  Tristram  or  Sir  Launcelot. 
So  God  me  help,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  saw  none 
of  them  sithen  I  departed  from  Camelot. 
What  knight  is  that,  said  Sir  Brandiles,  that  so 
suddenly  departed  from  you,  and  rode  over 
yonder  field?  Sir,  said  he,  it  was  a  knight  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  most  horrible  coward  that 
ever  bestrode  horse.  What  is  his  name  ?  said 
ail  thèse  knights.  I  wot  not,  said  Sir  Dinadan. 
So  when  they  had  reposed  them,  and  spoken 
together,  they  took  their  horses  and  rode  to  a 
castle  where  dwelt  an  old  knight  that  made 
ail  knights-errant  good  cheer.  Then  in  the 
meanwhile  that  they  were  talking  came  into  the 
castle  Sir  Griflet  le  Fise  de  Dieu,  and  there 
was  he  welcome  ;  and  they  ail  asked  him 
whether  he  had  seen  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir 
Tristram.  Sirs,  he  answered,  I  saw  him  not 
sithen  he  departed  from  Camelot.  So  as  Sir 
Dinadan  walked  and  beheld  the  castle,  thereby 
in  a  chamber  he  espied  King  Mark,  and  then 
he  rebuked  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  departed 
so.      Sir,  said  he,  for  I  durst  not  abide  because 
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ihey  were  so  many.      But  how   escaped   ye  ?  Dinadan 

said  King  Mark.      Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  they  meetshim 

were   better   friends   than   I    weened  they   had  a    ,,e 

been.     Who  is  captain  of  that  fellowship  ?  said 

the  King.     Then  for  to  fear  him  Sir  Dinadan 

said  that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot.     O  Jesu,  said 

the  King,  raight  I  know  Sir  Launcelot  by  his 

shield  ?     Yea,  said  Dinadan,  for  he  beareth  a 

shield  of  silver  and  black  bends.     Ail  this  he 

said  to  fear  the  king,  for  Sir  Launcelot  was  not 

in  his  fellowship.     Now  I  pray  you,  said  King 

Mark,    that    ye    will    ride    in    my    fellowship. 

That  is  me  loath  to  do,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  be- 

cause  ye  forsook  my  fellowship.      Right  so  Sir 

Dinadan  went  from  King  Mark,  and  went  to 

his  own  fellowship  ;  and  so  they  mounted  upon 

their  horses,  and  rode  on  their  ways,  and  talked 

of  the  Cornish  knight,  for  Dinadan  told  them 

that  he  was   in    the   castle   where    they  were 

lodged.     It  is  well  said,  said  Sir  Griflet,  for 

hère     hâve     I     brought     Sir    Dagonet,     King 

Arthur's  fool,  that  is  the  best  fellow  and  the 

merriest  in  the  world.     Will  ye  do  well  ?  said 

Sir  Dinadan  :   I  hâve  told  the  Cornish  knight 

that   hère   is   Sir    Launcelot,   and  the  Cornish 

knight  asked  me  what  shield  he  bare.     Truly, 

I  told  him  that  he  bare  the  same   shield  that 

Sir  Mordred  beareth.     Will  ye  do  well  ?  said 

Sir   Mordred  ;    I   am   hurt   and   may  not  well 

bear  my  shield  nor  harness,  and  therefore  put 

my  shield  and  my  harness  upon  Sir  Dagonet, 

and  let  him  set  upon  the  Cornish  knight.     That 

shall  be  done,  said  Sir  Dagonet,  by  my  faith. 

Then  anon  was  Dagonet  armed  him  in  Mor- 
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Dagonet  dred's  harness  and  his  shield,  and  he  was  set  on 
.  sent  to  a  great  horse,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand.  Now, 
"*°  Kine-  sa'^  Dagonet,  shew  me  the  knight,  and  I  trow 
Mark  •"•  sna^  Dear  mm  down.  So  ail  thèse  knights 
rode  to  a  woodside,  and  abode  till  King  Mark 
came  by  the  way.  Then  they  put  forth  Sir 
Dagonet,  and  he  came  on  ail  the  while  his 
horse  might  run,  straight  upon  King  Mark. 
And  when  he  came  nigh  King  Mark,  he  cried 
as  he  were  wood,  and  said  :  Keep  thee,  knight 
of  Cornwall,  for  I  will  slay  thee.  Anon,  as 
King  Mark  beheld  his  shield,  he  said  to  him- 
self:  Yonder  is  Sir  Launcelot  ;  alas,  now  am  I 
destroyed  ;  and  therewithal  he  made  his  horse 
to  run  as  fast  as  it  might  through  thick  and 
thin.  And  ever  Sir  Dagonet  folio wed  after 
King  Mark,  crying  and  rating  him  as  a  wood 
man,  through  a  great  forest.  When  Sir 
Uwaine  and  Sir  Brandiles  saw  Dagonet  so 
chase  King  Mark,  they  laughed  ail  as  they 
were  wood.  And  then  they  took  their  horses, 
and  rode  after  to  see  how  Sir  Dagonet  sped, 
for  they  would  not  for  no  good  that  Sir 
Dagonet  were  shent,  for  King  Arthur  loved 
him  passing  well,  and  made  him  knight  with 
his  own  hands.  And  at  every  tournament  he 
began  to  make  King  Arthur  to  laugh.  Then 
the  knights  rode  hère  and  there,  crying  and 
chasing  after  King  Mark,  that  ail  the  forest 
rang  qf  the  noise. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  How  Sir  Palomides  by  King 
adventure  met  King  Mark  flying,  and  how  Mark 
he  overthrew  Dagonet  and  otber  knights.  runs 
So  King  Mark  rode  by  fortune  by  a  well,  in 
the  way  where  stood  a  knight-errant  on  horse- 
back,  armed  at  ail  points,  with  a  great  spear 
in  his  hand.  And  when  he  saw  King  Mark 
coming  flying  he  said  :  Knight,  return  again  for 
shame  and  stand  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  thy 
warrant.  Ah,  fair  knight,  said  King  Mark, 
let  me  pass,  for  yonder  cometh  after  me  the 
best  knight  of  the  world,  with  the  black  bended 
shield.  Fie,  for  shame,  said  the  knight,  he 
is  none  of  the  worthy  knights,  and  if  he  were 
Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Tristram  I  should  not 
doubt  to  meet  the  better  of  them  both.  When 
King  Mark  heard  him  say  that  word,  he 
turned  his  horse  and  abode  by  him.  And 
then  that  strong  knight  bare  a  spear  to  Dagonet, 
and  smote  him  so  sore  that  he  bare  him  over 
his  horse's  tail,  and  nigh  he  had  broken  his 
neck.  And  anon  after  him  came  Sir  Brandiles, 
and  when  he  saw  Dagonet  hâve  that  fall  he  was 
passing  wroth,  and  cried  :  Keep  thee,  knight, 
and  so  they  hurtled  together  wonder  sore.  But 
the  knight  smote  Sir  Brandiles  so  sore  that  he 
went  to  the  earth,  horse  and  man.  Sir  Uwaine 
came  after  and  saw  ail  this.  Jesu,  said  he, 
yonder  is  a  strong  knight.  And  then  they 
feutred  their  spears,  and  this  knight  came  so 
eagerly  that  he  smote  down  Sir  Uwaine. 
Then  came  Ozana  with  the  hardy  heart,  and 
he  was  smitten  down.  Now,  said  Sir  Griflet, 
by  my   counsel  let  us  send  to  yonder  errant- 
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He  meets  knight,  and  wit  whether  he  be  of  Arthur's 
Palomides  court,  for  as  I  deem  it  is  Sir  Lamorak  de 
Galis.  So  they  sent  unto  him,  and  prayed 
the  strange  knight  to  tell  his  name,  and  whether 
he  were  of  Arthur's  court  or  not.  As  for 
my  nams  they  shall  not  wit,  but  tell  them  1 
am  a  knight-errant  as  they  are,  and  let  them 
wit  that  I  am  no  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
court  ;  and  so  the  squire  rode  again  unto  them 
and  told  them  his  answer  of  him.  By  my 
head,  said  Sir  Agravaine,  he  is  one  of  the 
strongest  knights  that  ever  I  saw,  for  he  hath 
overthrown  three  noble  knights,  and  needs  we 
must  encounter  with  him  for  shame.  So  Sir 
Agravaine  feutred  his  spear,  and  that  other 
was  ready,  and  smote  him  down  over  his  horse 
to  the  earth.  And  in  the  same  wise  he  smote 
Sir  Uwaine  les  Avoutres  and  also  Sir  Griflet. 
Then  had  he  served  them  ail  but  Sir  Dinadan, 
for  he  was  behind,  and  Sir  Mordred  was  un» 
armed,  and  Dagonet  had  his  harness.  So 
when  this  was  done,  this  strong  knight  rode 
on  his  way  a  soft  pace,  and  King  Mark  rode 
after  him,  praising  him  mickle  ;  but  he  would 
answer  no  words,  but  sighed  wonderly  sore, 
hanging  down  his  head,  taking  no  heed  to  his 
words.  Thus  they  rode  well  a  three  mile 
English,  and  then  this  knight  called  to  him 
a  varlet,  and  bade  him  ride  until  yonder  fair 
manor,  and  recommend  me  to  the  lady  of  that 
castle  and  place,  and  pray  her  to  send  nie 
refreshing  of  good  méats  and  drinks.  And 
if  she  ask  thee  what  I  am,  tell  her  that  I  am 
the  knight  that  followeth  the  glatisant  beast  : 
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that  is  in  Engii^h  to  say  the   questing  beast  ;  who  over- 

for  that  beast  wheresomever  he  yede  he  quested  throws 

in  the  belly  with  such  a  noise  as  it  had  been  a  u JL-j.*- 

thirty  couple  of  hounds.     Then  the  varlet  went 

his  way  and  came  to  the  manor,  and  saluted 

the  lady,  and  told  her  from  whence  he  came. 

And  when  she  understood  that  he  came  from 

the   knight  that  followed  the   questing  beast  : 

O  sweet  Lord  Jesu,   she   said,   when   shall  I 

see  that  noble  knight,  my  dear  son  Palomides  ? 

Alas,  will  he  not  abide  with  me  ?  and  there- 

with  she  swooned  and  wept,  and  made  passing 

great  dole.     And  then  also  soon  as  she  might 

she  gave  the  varlet  ail  that  he  asked.     And 

the   varlet    returned   unto   Sir    Palomides,  for 

he  was  a  varlet  of  King  Mark.     And  as  soon 

as  he   came,   he   told   the   knight's   name   was 

Sir  Palomides.     I  am  well  pleased,  said  King 

Mark,   but    hold    thee    still    and    say   nothing. 

Then  they  alit  and  set  them  down  and  reposed 

them  a  while.     Anon  withal  King  Mark  fell 

a-sleep.     When  Sir  Palomides  saw  him  sound 

asleep  he  took  his  horse  and  rode  his  way,  and 

said  to  them  :   I  will  not  be  in  the  company  of 

a  sleeping  knight.      And  so  he  rode  forth  a 

great  pace. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  How  King  Mark  and  Sir 
Dinadan  beard  Sir  Palomides  making  great 
sorrow  and  mourning  for  La  Beale  Isoud. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Dinadan,  that  found 
thèse  seven  knights  passing  heavy.  And  when 
he  wist  how  that  they  sped,  as  heavy  was  he. 
My   lord   Uwaine,   said  Dinadan,  I  dare  lay 
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Palomides  my  head  it  is  Sir  L amorale  de  Galis.  I 
makes  promise  you  ail  I  shall  find  him  an  he  may 
ma^n  ^e  ^ounc^  m  tn'8  country.  And  so  Sir  Dinadan 
rode  after  this  knight  ;  and  so  did  King  Mark, 
that  sought  him  through  the  forest.  So  as 
King  Mark  rode  after  Sir  Palomides  he  heard 
the  noise  of  a  man  that  made  great  dole. 
Then  King  Mark  rode  as  nigh  that  noise  as 
he  might  and  as  he  durst.  Then  was  he  ware 
of  a  knight  that  was  descended  off  his  horse, 
and  had  put  ofF  his  helm,  and  there  he  made 
a  piteous  complaint  and  a  dolorous,  of  love. 
Now  leave  we  that,  and  talk  we  of  Sir  Dinadan, 
that  rode  to  seek  Sir  Palomides.  And  as  he 
came  within  a  forest  he  met  with  a  knight,  a 
chaser  of  a  deer.  Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  met 
ye  with  a  knight  with  a  shield  of  silver  and 
lions'  heads  ?  Yea,  fair  knight,  said  the  other, 
with  such  a  knight  met  I  with  but  a  while 
agone,  and  straight  yonder  way  he  yede. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  might  I  find 
the  track  of  his  horse  I  should  not  fail  to  find 
that  knight.  Right  so  as  Sir  Dinadan  rode  in 
the  even  late  he  heard  a  doleful  noise  as  it 
were  of  a  man.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  rode 
toward  that  noise  ;  and  when  he  came  nigh 
that  noise  he  alit  off  his  horse,  and  went  near 
him  on  foot.  Then  was  he  ware  of  a  knight 
that  stood  under  a  tree,  and  his  horse  tied  by 
him,  and  the  helm  off  his  head  ;  and  ever 
that  knight  made  a  doleful  complaint  as  ever 
made  knight.  And  always  he  made  his  com- 
plaint of  La  Beale  Isoud,  the  Queen  of  Corn- 
wall,  and  said  :  Ah,  fair  lady,  why  love  I  thee  ! 
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for  thou  art  fairest  of  ail  other,  and  yet  showest  King 

thou  never  love  to  me,  nor  bounty.     Alas,  yet  Mark  and 

must  I  love  thee.     And  I  may  not  blâme  thee,  vf^T. 
r-iir        •  l  ri.-  do  battle 

fair  lady,  for  mine  eyes  be  cause  01  this  sorrow. 

And  yet  to  love  thee  I  am  but  a  fool,  for  the 

best  knight  of  the  world  loveth  thee,  and  ye 

him    again,    that  is   Sir    Tristram   de    Liones. 

And    the    falsest    king    and    knight    is    your 

husband,    and    the    most    coward    and    full    of 

treason,    is    your    lord,    King    Mark.       Alas, 

that    ever   so   fair   a  lady    and  peerless   of  ail 

other    should     be     matched    with    the     most 

villainous    knight    of    the    world.       Ail    this 

language   heard    King   Mark,   what   Sir   Palo- 

mides  said  by  him  ;  wherefore  he  was  adread 

when  he  saw  Sir  Dinadan,  lest  he  espied  him, 

that  he  would  tell  Sir  Palomides  that  he  was 

King  Mark  ;  and  therefore  he  withdrew  him, 

and  took  his  horse  and  rode  to  his  men,  where 

he  commanded  them  to  abide.     And  so  he  rode 

as   fast   as   he   might  unto    Camelot  ;    and    the 

same  day  he  found  there  Amant,  the  knight, 

ready  that  afore  Arthur  had  appelled  him  of 

treason  ;    and  so,  lightly  the  king  commanded 

them  to  do  battle.     And  by  misadventure  King 

Mark  smote  Amant  through  the  body.     And 

yet  was  Amant  in  the  righteous  quarrel.     And 

right  so  he  took  his  horse  and  departed  from 

the   court  for  dread   of  Sir  Dinadan,  that  he 

would  tell  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palomides  wjjat 

he   was.     Then   were  there   maidens  that   La 

Beale  Isoud  had  sent  to  Sir  Tristram,  that  knew 

Sir  Amant  well. 
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King  CHAPTER  XV.  How  King  Mark  had  slain 
Mark  Sir  Amant  wrongfully  tofore  King  Arthur, 
slays  an(j  gjr  Launcelot  fetched  King  Mark  to 
Amant  Kjng  Artnur%  Then  by  the  license  of  King 
Arthur  they  went  to  him  and  spake  with  him  ; 
for  while  the  truncheon  of  the  spear  stuck  in  his 
body  he  spake  :  Ah,  fair  damosels,  said  Amant, 
recommend  me  unto  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  tell 
her  that  I  am  slain  for  the  love  of  her  and  of 
Sir  Tristram.  And  there  he  told  the  damosels 
how  cowardly  King  Mark  had  slain  him,  and 
Sir  Bersules,  his  fellow.  And  for  that  deed  I 
appelled  him  of  treason,  and  hère  am  I  slain  in 
a  righteous  quarrel  ;  and  ail  was  because  Sir 
Bersules  and  I  would  not  consent  by  treason  to 
slay  the  noble  knight,  Sir  Tristram.  Then  the 
two  maidens  cried  aloud  that  ail  the  court 
might  hear  it,  and  said:  O  sweet  Lord  Jesu, 
that  knowest  ail  hid  things,  why  sufferest  Thou 
so  false  a  traitor  to  vanquish  and  slay  a  true 
knight  that  fought  in  a  righteous  quarrel  ?  Then 
anon  it  was  spronge  to  the  King,  and  the  Queen, 
and  to  ail  the  lords,  that  it  was  King  Mark 
that  had  slain  Sir  Amant,  and  Sir  Bersules 
aforehand  ;  wherefore  they  did  their  battle. 
Then  was  King  Arthur  wroth  out  of  measure, 
and  so  were  ail  the  other  knights.  But  when 
Sir  Tristram  knew  ail  the  matter  he  made  great 
dole  and  sorrow  out  of  measure,  and  wept  for 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  noble  knights,  Sir 
Bersules  and  qf  Sir  Amant.  When  Sir  Launce- 
lot  espied  Sir  Tristram  weep  he  went  hastily  to 
King  Arthur,  and  said  :  Sir,  I  pray  you  give  me 
leave  to  return  again  to  yonder  false  king  and 
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knight.      I  pray  you,  said  King  Arthur,  fetch  Launcelot 

him  again,  but  I  would  not  that  ye  slew  him,  brings 

for  my  worship.     Then  Sir   Launcelot  armed  .    %,■ 
1  •       •        h  ~i  1  1  to  King 

him   in   ail   haste,    and   mounted   upon  a   great  Arthur 

horse,  and  took  a  spear  in  his  hand  and  rode 

after  King  Mark.     And  from  thence  a  three 

mile  English  Sir  Launcelot  overtook  him,  and 

bade  him  :  Turn  recréant  king  and  knight,  for 

whether  thou  wilt  or  not  thou  shalt  go  with  me 

to  King  Arthur's  court.     King  Mark  returned 

and  looked  upon  Sir  Launcelot,  and  said  :  Fair 

sir,  what  is  your  name  ?     Wit  thou  well,  said 

he,  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot,  and  therefore 

défend  thee.     And  when  King  Mark  wist  that 

it  was  Sir   Launcelot,  and  came  so  fast  upon 

him  with  a  spear,  he  cried  then  a-loud  :   I  yield 

me  to  thee,  Sir  Launcelot,  honourable  knight. 

But   Sir    Launcelot  would  not  hear   him,   but 

came  fast  upon  him.     King  Mark  saw  that,  and 

made  no  defence,  but  tumbled  adown  out  of  his 

saddle  to  the  earth  as  a  sack,  and  there  he  lay 

still,  and  cried   Sir   Launcelot  mercy.     Arise, 

recréant  knight  and  king.      I  will  not  fight,  said 

King  Mark,  but  whither  that  ye  will  I  will  go 

with  you.     Alas,  alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that 

I  may  not  give  thee  one  buffet  for  the  love  of 

Sir  Tristram  and  of  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  for 

the  two  knights  that  thou  hast  slain  traitorly. 

And  so  he  mounted  upon  his  horse  and  brought 

him  to   King  Arthur  ;    and  there   King  Mark 

alit  in  that  same  place,  and  threw  his  helm  from 

him  upon  the  earth,  and  his  sword,  and  fell  flat 

to  the  earth  oî  King  Arthur's  feet,  and  put  him 

in  his  grâce  and  mercy.     So  God  me  help,  said 
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Mark  Arthur,  ye  are  welcome  in  a  manner,  and  in  a 
puts  him-  manner  ye  are  not  welcome.  In  this  manner 
Arthur^s  ^e  are  welcome>  *hat  ye  corne  hither  maugre  thy 
mercy  head,  as  I  suppose.  That  is  truth,  said  King 
Mark,  and  else  I  had  not  been  hère,  for  my 
lord,  Sir  Launcelot,  brought  me  hither  through 
his  fine  force,  and  to  him  am  I  yielden  to  as 
recréant.  Well,  said  Arthur,  ye  understand  ye 
ought  to  do  me  service,  homage,  and  fealty. 
And  never  would  ye  do  me  none,  but  ever  ye 
hâve  been  against  me,  and  a  destroyer  of  my 
knights  ;  now,  how  will  ye  acquit  you  ?  Sir, 
said  King  Mark,  right  as  your  lordship  will 
require  me,  unto  my  power,  I  will  make  a  large 
amends.  For  he  was  a  fair  speaker,  and  false 
thereunder.  Then  for  great  pleasure  of  Sir 
Tristram,  to  make  them  twain  accorded,  the 
king  withheld  King  Mark  as  at  that  time,  and 
made  a  broken  love-day  between  them. 

CHAPTBR  XVI.  How  Sir  Dinadan  told  Sir 
Palomides  of  the  battle  between  Sir  Launce- 
lot and  Sir  Tristram.  Now  turn  we  again 
unto  Sir  Palomides,  how  Sir  Dinadan  comforted 
him  in  ail  that  he  might,  from  his  great  sorrow. 
What  knight  are  ye  ?  said  Sir  Palomides.  Sir, 
I  am  a  knight-errant  as  ye  be,  that  hath  sought 
you  long  by  your  shield.  Hère  is  my  shield, 
said  Sir  Palomides,  wit  ye  well,  an  ye  will 
ought,  therewith  I  will  défend  it.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  not  hâve  ado  with  you  but 
in  good  manner.  And  if  ye  will,  ye  shall  find 
me  soon  ready.  Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  whither- 
ward  ride  you  this  way  ?     By  my  head,  said 
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Sir  Palomides,  I  wot  not,  but  as  fortune  leadeth  The 

me.     Heard  ye  or  saw  ye  ought  of  Sir  Trist-  battle 

ram  ?     So   God   me  help,  of  Sir  Tristram  I  ^wee" 

both  heard  and  saw,  and  not  for  then  we  loved  an(j 

not  inwardly  well  together,  yet  at  my  mischief  Tristram 

Sir  Tristram  rescued  me  from  my  death  ;   and 

yet,  or  he  and  I  departed,  by  both  our  assents 

we  assigned  a  day  that  we  should  hâve  met  at 

the  stony  grave  that  Merlin  set  beside  Camelot, 

and  there  to  hâve  done  battle  together  ;  howbeit 

I  was  letted,  said  Sir  Palomides,  that  I   might 

not  hold  my  day,  the  which  grieveth  me  sore  ; 

but  I  hâve  a  large  excuse.     For  I  was  prisoner 

with  a  lord,   and  many  other  more,  and   that 

shall  Sir  Tristram  right  well  understand,  that  I 

brake  it  not  of  fear  of  cowardice.     And  then 

Sir  Palomides  told  Sir  Dinadan  the  same  day 

that  they  should  hâve  met.      So  God  me  help, 

said  Sir  Dinadan,  that  same  day  met  Sir  Launce- 

lot  and  Sir  Tristram  at  the  same  grave  of  stone. 

And  there  was  the  most  mightiest  battle  that 

ever  was  seen  in  this  land  betwixt  two  knights, 

for  they  fought  more  than  two  hours.     And 

there  they  both  bled  so  much  blood  that  ail 

men  marvelled  that  ever  they  might  endure  it. 

And  so  at  the  last,  by  both  their  assents,  they 

were  made  friends  and  sworn-brethren  for  ever, 

and  no  man  can  judge  the  better  knight.     And 

now  is   Sir   Tristram    made    a    knight  of  the 

Round  Table,  and  he  sitteth  in  the  siège  of  the 

noble  knight,  Sir  Marhaus.      By  my  head,  said 

Sir  Palomides,  Sir  Tristram  is  far  bigger  than 

Sir  Launcelot,  and  the  hardier  knight.     Hâve 

ye  assayed  them  both  ?   said  Sir  Dinadan.     I 
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Dinadan  hâve  seen  Sir  Tristram  fight,  said  Sir  Palomides, 
brings  but  never  Sir  Launcelot  to  my  witting.  But 
tArïh  'S  at  t'ie  f°untam  where  Sir  Launcelot  lay  a- 
court  s'eeP>  there  with  one  spear  he  smote  down  Sir 
Tristram  and  me,  said  Palomides,  but  at  that 
time  they  knew  not  either  other.  Fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  as  for  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir 
Tristram  let  them  be,  for  the  worst  of  them 
will  not  be  lightly  matched  of  no  knights  that 
I  know  living  No,  said  Sir  Palomides,  God 
défend,  but  an  I  had  a  quarrel  to  the  better  of 
them  both  I  would  with  as  good  a  will  fight 
with  him  as  with  you.  Sir,  I  require  you  tell 
me  your  name,  and  in  good  faith  I  shall  hold 
you  company  till  that  we  corne  to  Camelot  ;  and 
there  shall  ye  hâve  great  worship  now  at  this 
great  tournament  ;  for  there  shall  be  the  Queen 
Guenever,  and  La  Beale  Isoud  of  Cornwall. 
Wit  you  well,  sir  knight,  for  the  love  of  La 
Beale  Isoud  I  will  be  there,  and  else  not,  but 
I  will  not  hâve  ado  in  King  Arthur's  court. 
Sir,  said  Dinadan,  I  shall  ride  with  you  and  do 
you  service,  so  you  will  tell  me  your  name. 
Sir,  ye  shall  understand  my  name  is  Sir  Palom- 
ides, brother  to  Safere,  the  good  and  noble 
knight.  And  Sir  Segwarides  and  I,  we  be 
Saracens  born,  of  father  and  mother.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  thank  you  much  for  the  telling 
of  your  name.  For  I  am  glad  of  that  I  know 
your  name,  and  I  promise  you  by  the  faith  of 
my  body,  ye  shall  not  be  hurt  by  me  by  my 
will,  but  rather  be  advanced.  And  thereto  will 
I  help  you  with  ail  my  power,  I  promise  you, 
doubt  ye  not.     And   certainly  on   my  life  ye 
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shall  win  great  worship  in  the  court   of  King  The 
Arthur,  and  be  right  welcome.      So  then  they  castle  of 
dressed  on  their  helms  and  put  on  their  shields,  .    °r£an 
and  mounted  upon  their   horses,  and  took  the 
broad  way  towards  Camelot.     And  then  were 
they  ware  of  a  castle  that  was  fair  and  rich,  and 
also  passing  strong  as  any  was  within  this  realm. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  HowSirLamorakjousted 
with  divers  knights  of  the  castle  wherein 
was  Morgan  le  Fay.  Sir  Palomides,  said 
Dinadan,  hère  is  a  castle  that  I  know  well,  and 
therein  dwelleth  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  King 
Arthur's  sister  ;  and  King  Arthur  gave  her 
this  castle,  the  which  he  hath  repented  him 
sithen  a  thousand  times,  for  sithen  King  Arthur 
and  she  hâve  been  at  debate  and  strife  ;  but 
this  castle  could  he  never  get  nor  win  of 
her  by  no  manner  of  engine  ;  and  ever  as  she 
might  she  made  war  on  King  Arthur.  And 
ail  dangerous  knights  she  withholdeth  with  her, 
for  to  destroy  ail  thèse  knights  that  King 
Arthur  loveth.  And  there  shall  no  knight  pass 
this  way  but  he  must  joust  with  one  knight,  or 
with  two,  or  with  three.  And  if  it  hap  that 
King  Arthur's  knight  be  beaten,  he  shall  lose 
his  horse  and  his  harness  and  ail  that  he  hath, 
and  hanl  if  that  he  escape,  but  that  he  shall  be 
prisoner.  So  God  me  help,  said  Palomides, 
this  is  a  shameful  custom,  and  a  villainous  usance 
for  a  Queen  to  use,  and  namely  to  make  such 
war  upon  her  own  lord,  that  is  called  the  Flower 
of  Chivalry  that  is  Christian  or  heathen  ;  and 
with  ail  my  heart  I  would  destroy  that  shame- 
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Lamorak  fui  custom.  And  I  will  that  ail  the  world  wit 
fights  she  shall  hâve  no  service  of  me.  And  if  she 
•Wv,*.  send  out  any  knights,  as  I  suppose  she  will,  for 
of  the  t0  ,oust>  tney  shall  hâve  Jboth  their  hands  full. 
castle  Aiiu  I  shall  not  fail  you,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
unto  my  puissance,  upon  my  life.  So  as  they 
stood  on  horseback  afore  the  castle,  there  came  a 
knight  with  a  red  shield,  and  two  squires  after 
him  ;  and  he  came  straight  unto  Sir  Palomides, 
the  good  knight,  and  said  to  him  :  Fair  and 
gentle  knight-errant,  I  require  thee  for  the  love 
thou  owest  unto  knighthood,  that  ye  will  not  hâve 
ado  hère  with  thèse  men  of  this  castle  ;  for  this 
was  Sir  Lamorak  that  thus  said.  For  I  came 
hither  to  seek  this  deed,  and  it  is  my  request  ; 
and  therefore  I  beseech  you,  knight,  let  me 
deal,  and  if  I  be  beaten  revenge  me.  In  the 
name  of  God,  said  Palomides,  let  see  how 
ye  will  speed,  and  we  shall  behold  you.  Then 
anon  came  forth  a  knight  of  the  castle,  and 
proffered  to  joust  with  the  Knight  with  the  Red 
Shield.  Anon  they  encountered  together,  and 
he  with  the  red  shield  smote  him  so  hard  that 
he  bare  him  over  to  the  earth.  Therewith  anon 
came  another  knight  of  the  castle,  and  he  was 
smitten  so  sqre  that  he  avoided  his  saddle. 
And  forthwithal  came  the  third  knight,  and  the 
knight  with  the  red  shield  smote  him  to  the 
earth.  Then  came  Sir  Palomides,  and  besought 
him  that  he  might  help  him  to  joust.  Fair 
knight,  said  he  unto  him,  suffer  me  as  at  this 
time  to  hâve  my  will,  for  an  they  were  twenty 
knights  I  shall  not  doubt  them.  And  ever 
there  were  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle  many 


down 
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lords  and  ladies  that  cried  and  said  :  Well  ha^e  and 
ye  jousted,  Knight  with  the  Red  Shield.  But  as  smites 
soon  as  the  knight  had  smitten  them  down,  his  ™ena 
squire  took  their  horses,  and  avoided  their  saddles 
and  bridles  of  the  horses,  and  turned  them  into 
the  forest,  and  made  the  knights  to  be  kept  to 
the  end  of  the  jousts.  Right  so  came  out  of  the 
castle  the  fourth  knight,  and  freshly  profTered 
to  joust  with  the  Knight  with  the  Red  Shield  : 
and  he  was  ready,  and  he  smote  him  so  hard 
that  horse  and  man  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the 
knight' s  back  brake  with  the  fall,  and  his  neck 
also.  O  Jesu,  said  Sir  Palomides,  that  yonder 
is  a  passing  good  knight,  and  the  best  jouster 
that  evèr  I  saw.  By  my  head,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  he  is  as  good  as  ever  was  Sir 
Launcelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  what  knight  som- 
ever  he  be. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  How  Sir  Palomides 
would  hâve  jousted  for  Sir  Lamorak  with 
the  knights  of  the  castle.  Then  forthwithal 
came  a  knight  out  of  the  castle,  with  a  shield 
bended  with  black  and  with  white.  And  anon  the 
Knight  with  the  Red  Shield  and  he  encountered 
so  hard  that  he  smote  the  knight  of  the  castle 
through  the  bended  shield  and  through  the 
body,  and  brake  the  horse' s  back.  F  air  knight, 
said  Sir  Palomides,  ye  hâve  overmuch  on  hand, 
therefore  I  pray  you  let  me  joust,  for  ye  had 
need  to  be  reposed.  Why  sir,  said  the  knight, 
seem  ye  that  I  am  weak  and  feeble  ?  and  sir, 
methinketh  ye  proffer  me  wrong,  and  to  me 
shame,   when   I   do   well   enough.      I   tell   you 
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Lamorak  now  as  I  told  you  erst  ;  for  an  they  were 
jousts  twenty  knights  I  shall  beat  them,  and  if  I  be 
P  1  ™a  beaten  or  slain  then  may  ye  revenge  me.  And 
if  ye  think  that  I  be  weary,  and  ye  hâve  an 
appetite  to  joust  with  me,  I  shall  find  you  joust- 
ing  enough.  Sir,  said  Palomides,  I  said  it 
not  because  I  would  joust  with  you,  but  me- 
seemeth  that  ye  hâve  overmuch  on  hand.  And 
therefore,  an  ye  were  gentle,  said  the  Knight 
with  the  Red  Shield,  ye  should  not  proffer  me 
shame  ;  therefore  I  require  you  to  jtfust  with 
me,  and  ye  shall  find  that  I  am  not  weary. 
Sith  ye  require  me,  said  Sir  Palomides,  take 
keep  to  yourself.  Then  they  two  knights  came 
together  as  fast  as  their  horses  might  run,  and 
the  knight  smote  Sir  Palomides  so  sore  on 
the  shield  that  the  spear  went  into  his  side  a 
great  wound,  and  a  perilous.  And  therewithal 
Sir  Palomides  avoided  his  saddle.  And  that 
knight  turned  unto  Sir  Dinadan  ;  and  when  he 
saw  him  coming  he  cried  aloud,  and  said  :  Sir, 
I  will  not  hâve  ado  with  you  ;  but  for  that  he 
let  it  not,  but  came  straight  upon  him.  So  Sir 
Dinadan  for  shame  put  forth  his  spear  and  ail 
to-shivered  it  upon  the  knight.  But  he  smote 
Sir  Dinadan  again  so  hard  that  he  smote  him 
clean  from  his  saddle  ;  but  their  horses  he 
would  not  suffer  his  squires  to  meddle  with, 
and  because  they  were  knights-errant.  Then 
he  dressed  him  again  to  the  castle,  and  jousted 
with  seven  knights  more,  and  there  was  none 
of  them  might  withstand  him,  but  he  bare  him 
to  the  earth.  And  of  thèse  twelve  knights 
he  slew  in  plain  jousts  four.      And  the   eight 
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knights  he  made  them  to  swear  on  the  cross  of  Lamorak 

a  sword  that   they   should   never   use   the   evil  fordoes 

customs  of  the  castle.     And  when  he  had  made  cusf.om 

them  to  swear  that  oath  he  let  them  pass.     And  0f  the 

ever  stood  the  lords  and  the  ladies  on  the  castle  castle 

ivalls  crying  and  saying  :   Knight  with  the  Red 

Shield,  ye  hâve  marvellously  well  done  as  ever 

we    saw   knight    do.      And  therewith  came    a 

knight   out   of  the   castle  unarmed,  and   said  : 

Knight  with  the  Red  Shield,  overmuch  damage 

hast  thou  done  to  us  this  day,  therefore  return 

whither  thou  wilt,  for  hère   are  no  more  will 

hâve  ado  with  thee  ;  for  we   repent   sore  that 

ever  thou  camest  hère,  for  by  thee  is  fordone 

the  old  custom  of  this  castle.     And  with  that 

word  he  turned  again  into  the   castle,  and  shut 

the    gâtes.      Then    the  Knight  with   the  Red 

Shield   turned   and   called    his   squires,  and   so 

passed  forth  on  his  way,  and  rode  a  great  pace. 

And   when    he   was   past  Sir   Palomides   went 

to   Sir  Dinadan,   and  said  :   I   had  never  such 

a  shame  of  one  knight  that  ever  I  met  ;    and 

therefore  I   cast  me  to  ride  after  him,  and  to 

be   revenged  with  my   sword,  for  a-horseback 

I  deem   I    shall  get  no  worship  of  him.      Sir 

Palomides,  said  Dinadan,  yè  shall  not  meddle 

with  him  by  my  counsel,  for  ye  shall  get  no 

worship  of  him  ;    and  for  this  cause,  ye  hâve 

seen  him  this  day  hâve  had  overmuch  to  done, 

and   overmuch   travailed.       By   almighty   Jesu, 

said   Palomides,    I    shall   never   be  at   ease  till 

that    I    hâve    had    ado    with    him.      Sir,    said 

Dinadan,  I  shall  give  you  my  behplding.     Well, 

said  Palomides,  then  shall  ye  see  how  we  shall 
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Lamorak  redress  our  mights.     So  they  took  their  horses 

fights  0f  their  varlets,  and  rode  after  the  Knight  with 

^jth  the  Red  Shield  ;   and  down  in  a  valley  beside 

a  omi  es  ^  founta;n  tney  were  ware  where  he  was  alit 

to  repose  him,  and  had  done  qff  his  helm  for 

to  drink  at  the  well. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  How  Sir  Lamorak  jousted 
with  Sir  Paiomides,  and  hurt  him  griev- 
ously.  Then  Paiomides  rode  fast  till  he  came 
nigh  him.  And  then  he  said  :  Knight,  remem- 
ber  ye  of  the  shame  ye  did  to  me  right  now 
at  the  castle,  therefore  dress  thee,  for  I  will 
hâve  ado  with  thee.  F  air  knight,  said  he  to 
Paiomides,  of  me  ye  win  no  worship,  for  ye 
hâve  seen  this  day  that  I  hâve  been  travailed 
sore.  As  for  that,  said  Paiomides,  I  will  not 
let,  for  wit  ye  well  I  will  be  revenged.  Well, 
said  the  knight,  I  may  happen  to  endure  you. 
And  therewithal  he  mounted  upon  his  horse, 
and  took  a  great  spear  in  his  hand  ready  for 
to  joust.  Nay,  said  Paiomides,  I  will  not 
joust,  for  I  am  sure  at  jousting  I  get  no  pnze. 
F  air  knight,  said  that  knight,  it  would  beseem 
a  knight  to  joust  and  to  fight  on  horseback. 
Ye  shall  see  what  I  will  do,  said  Paiomides. 
And  therewith  he  alit  down  upon  foot,  and 
dressed  his  shield  afore  him  and  pulled  out 
his  sword.  Then  the  Knight  with  the  Red 
Shield  descended  down  from  his  horse,  and 
dressed  his  shield  afore  him,  and  so  he  drew 
out  his  sword.  And  then  they  came  together 
a  soft  pace,  and  wonderly  they  lashed  together 
passing  thick  the   mountenance   of  an  hour  or 
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ever  they  breathed.  Then  they  traced  and  and 
traversed,  and  waxed  wonderly  wroth,  and  wounds 
either  behight  other  death  ;  they  hewed  so 
fast  with  their  swords  that  they  eut  in  down 
hait  their  swords  and  mails,  that  the  bare  nesh 
in  some  place  stood  above  their  harness.  And 
when  Sir  Palomides  beheld  his  fellow's  sword 
over-hylled  with  his  blood  it  grieved  him  sore  : 
some  while  they  foined,  some  while  they  struck 
as  wild  men.  But  at  the  last  Sir  Palomides 
waxed  faint,  because  of  his  first  wound  that 
he  had  at  the  castle  with  a  spear,  for  that 
wound  grieved  him  wonderly  sore.  Fair 
knight,  said  Palomides,  meseemeth  we  hâve 
assayed  either  other  passing  sore,  and  if  it 
may  please  thee,  I  require  thee  of  thy  knight- 
hood  tell  me  thy  name.  Sir,  said  the  knight 
to  Palomides,  that  is  me  loath  to  do,  for  thou 
hast  done  me  wrong  and  no  knighthood  to 
proffer  me  battle,  considering  my  great  travail, 
but  an  thou  wilt  tell  me  thy  name  I  will  tell 
thee  mine.  Sir,  said  he,  wit  thou  well  my 
name  is  Palomides.  Ah,  sir,  ye  shall  under- 
stand  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  son 
and  heir  unto  the  good  knight  and  king,  King 
Pellinore,  and  Sir  Tor,  the  good  knight,  is  my 
half  brother.  When  Sir  Palomides  heard  him 
say  so  he  kneeled  down  and  asked  mercy,  for 
outrageously  hâve  I  done  to  you  this  day  ; 
considering  the  great  deeds  of  arms  I  hâve 
seen  you  do,  shamefully  and  unknightly  I  hâve 
required  you  to  do  battle.  Ah,  Sir  Palomides, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  overmuch  hâve  ye  done 
and  said  to  me.     And  therewith  he  embraced 
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They  are  him  with  his  both  hands,  and  said  :  Palomides, 
accorded  the  worthy  knight,  in  ail  this  land  is  no  better 
than  ye,  nor  more  of  prowess,  and  me  re- 
penteth  sore  that  we  should  fight  together. 
So  it  doth  not  me,  said  Sir  Palomides,  and 
yet  am  I  sorer  wounded  than  ye  be  ;  but  as 
for  that  I  shall  soon  thereof  be  whole.  But 
certainly  I  would  not  for  the  fairest  castle  in 
this  land,  but  if  thou  and  I  had  met,  for  I 
shall  love  you  the  days  of  my  life  afore  ail 
other  knights  except  my  brother,  Sir  Safere. 
I  say  the  same,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  except  my 
brother,  Sir  Tor.  Then  came  Sir  Dinadan, 
and  he  made  great  joy  of  Sir  Lamorak.  Then 
their  squires  dressed  both  their  shields  and 
their  harness,  and  stopped  their  wounds.  And 
thereby  at  a  priory  they  rested  them  ail  night. 
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abashed,  bent,  lowered. 

abought,  bought. 

abraid,  started  up. 

accordée,  agreed. 

adread,  afraid. 

adventure,  péril. 

advisement,  advice. 

after-supper,  dessert 
•    agone,  ago. 
i    aknowe,  acknowledge,  know. 

alit,  alighted. 

amounted,  mounted. 

an,  if. 

anon,  immediately. 

appeach,  impeach. 

appelled,  accused. 

araged,  enraged. 

as,  like,  as  if. 

askance,  sideways,  indirect- 
ly,  casually. 

assay,'  try. 

astonied,  stunned. 

a-two,  in  two,  asunder. 

avaunting,  boasting. 

avised,  advised. 

avoid,  quit,  leave. 

avow,  acknowledge. 

awayward,  away. 

awk,    back«vard,    back- 
handed. 

barbican,  outwork  of  a  fort. 

bayne,  bath. 

become,  gone  to. 

behight,    promised,    threat- 

ened. 
behote,  promise. 
beseen,  provided,  appointed. 


bestead;    'hard    b.,'    badly 

circumstanced,     in    hard 

plight. 
betid,  happened. 
betook,  commended. 
boot,  bote,  remedy. 
borowes,  pledges. 
bourded,  jested. 
bow-draught,  the  distance  a 

bow  will  carry. 
brachet,  hound. 
brast,  burst,  broke. 
breathed,  took  breath,  rested 

for  breath. 
but  if,  except. 
by  that,  by  the  time. 
bywaryd,  bestowed. 

call;    'let  me  c.,'    caused 

me  to  be  called. 
carved,  eut. 

cast  ;  '  I  c.  me,'  I  résolve. 
charge,  command,  sentence. 
cheer,    entertainment,  bear- 

ing,  demeanour. 
chrism,  holy  oil. 
clean,  quite,  entirely. 
cleped,  called. 
cognisance,  badge. 
coif,  head-covering. 
commonally,  commons. 
contes,  rabbits. 
contrarions,  contrary. 
coronal,  circlet. 
couragest,  dost  encourage. 
courteoust,  most  courteous. 
covenant,  condition. 
croup,  crupper. 
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daffi.sk,  silly. 

damosel,  damsel. 

danger,  dominion,  power. 

deal,  settle. 

default,  fault,  want. 

défend,  prevent,  forbid. 

defoiled,  overcome,  shat- 
tered. 

,  slandered. 

defouled,  defiled. 

departed,  parted. 

,  divided. 

descrive,  describe. 

despite,  spite. 

devoir,  duty. 

discover,  betray. 

disport,  sport. 

dissever,  distinguish. 

disworship ,  dishonour. 

dole,  sorrow. 

do?nage,  damage,  harm,  La- 
jury. 

done,  put. 

;  '  d.  to  wit,'  caused  to 

know. 

doubt,  fear. 

dressed,  got  ready,  directed, 
poised. 

dured,  lasted. 

dwell,  tarry. 

eft,  afterwards. 
ente,  uncle. 
emprised,  undertook. 
engine,  device. 
enquest,  quest, 
ensured,  promised. 
entreat,  treat. 
estate,  rank. 
every  each,  every  one. 

fain,  gladly. 

fall,  befall,  chance. 

famousest     and    renowned, 

most    famous    and    most 

renowned. 


fantasy,  fancy. 

fare,  condition,  manner. 

,  act. 

faring,  acting. 
fast,  quickly. 

,  close. 

fauted,  wanted. 
fear,  frighten. 
fell,  befell. 
fellowship,  company. 
feuter,  a  rest  for  the  spear. 

,  fix  the  spear  in  rest. 

flacket,  flask. 

flang  oui,  drew  out  quickly. 

flatling,  fiât. 

foin,  thrust. 

foining,  thrusting. 

for,  on  account  of,  for  fear 

of. 
forborne,  spared. 
force  ;   '  take  no  f. ,'  make  no 

account,  care  not. 
fordo,  destroy. 
forfared,     ruined,    perished 

utterly  {for,  intensive  pre- 

fix). 
forfoughten,      weary      with 

fighting. 
forhewn,  hewn  ail  to  pièces 
for-jousted,     worn    out    by 

jousting. 
forthinketh  ;   'me  f. ,'  »t  re- 

penteth  me,  I  regret. 
fortune,  chance. 
for-wounded,       desperately 

wounded. 
freshed,  refreshed,  laved. 
froward,  from. 

gainest,    most    convenient, 

nearest. 
gart,  caused. 
gerfalcon,   a   kind  of  large 

hawk. 
glatisant,  barking. 
gobbets,  morsels,  pièces. 
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governance,  charge,  care. 
gramercy,  great  thanks. 
grée,  prize,  victory. 
grimly,  grim. 
gysarm,  bill,  battle-axe. 

halsed,  embraced. 
halsing,  embracing. 
handsel,  earnest-money. 
harbingers,  preparers  of  the 

lord's  lodgings. 
harbour,  harbourage,    shel- 

ter. 
harbour,  seek  shelter. 
hardiest,  bravest. 
hardiness,  hardihood,  brav- 

ery. 
liarness,  armour. 
kamessed,  adorned. 
liauberk,  coat  of  mail. 
haut,  high,  noble. 
heaviness,  sorrow. 
keavy,  sad. 
highest,  tallest. 
hight,  was  called. 
holden,  held,  made. 
holpen,  helped. 
kovetk,  tarries. 
howbeit,  although. 
kurtled,  clashed. 

infellowship,    go    into    the 

company. 
intent,  purpose. 

jape,  jest. 
japer,  j  ester. 
jealousness,  jealousy. 
jtopard,  jeopardise. 
jeopardy,  jeopardise. 
/sj«^(commonlyfor  'joust'), 
encounter  on  horseback. 

keep  ;   '  took  no  k. ,'  took  no 
heed. 


lazar-cote,  leper's  hut. 
learn,  teach. 

learys,  '  leres,'  cheeks,  faces. 
least,  lowest. 
leeches,  physicians. 
let,  hinder,  hindered. 
lie/,  dear,  welcome. 
liefer,  more  dear. 

,  rather. 

light,  alight. 
limb-meal,  limb  by  limb. 
longed,  belonged. 
longing,  belonging. 
look,  give  heed,  take  care. 
lotless,  uninjured. 
lust,  désire,  inclination. 
lusty,  strong. 


mails,  coats  of  mail. 
makeles,   svithout   a  match, 

peerless. 
mal-fortune,  ill-luck. 
marches,  borders,  frontiers. 
marvelloust,    most    marvel- 

lous. 
maugre,  spite,  ill-wilL 
maugre  mine  head,  despite 

my  wishes. 
meiny,  retinue. 
me  list,  it  pleases  me. 
mesee?netk,  it  seems  to  me. 
mickle,  much. 
tuiddes,  midst. 
misadvised,  unadvised. 
mishapped,  chanced  by  mis 

hap. 
mishappily,  unhappily. 
missaid,  abused. 
missaying,  abuse. 
mockage,  mockery. 
more,  greater. 

,  moreover. 

most,  greatest. 
mountenance,      duration, 

space. 
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named,  attributed. 

namely,  especially. 

next,  nearest. 

nill,  will  not. 

nis,  is  not. 

nist,  knew  not. 

noblesse,  nobility,  nobleness. 

nobley,  splendour. 

noise,  report. 

obéissance,  dominion. 
of,  from,  for,  by,  on. 
one,  alone,  singly. 
or,  ère. 

ordain,  appoint. 
ordained,  arranged. 

,  ordered. 

orgulyté,  pride. 

ought,    owned,    possessed, 

belonged. 
outher,  or. 
over-hylled,  covered. 
overthwart,  across. 

,  adverse  circumstance. 

over-thwartly ,  cross-wise. 
owe,  possess,  am  obliged  to. 

pardie,  par  Dieu. 

party,  side. 

passing,  surpassing,  exceed- 
ingly. 

paynin,  heathen. 

paytrellys,  breastplates. 

peradventure,  perhaps. 

perched,  pierced. 

periloust,  most  perilous. 

peron,  tombstone,  monu- 
ment. 

pièce,  vessel  of  silver. 

pleasaunce,  pleasure. 

posseded,  possessed. 

press,  throng. 

puissance,  power,  might. 

pursuivanis,  heralds. 

purvey,  provide. 

■iurveyance,  provisions. 


pyked,  stole.went  offsecretly. 

quest,    search,    inquiry,    in- 

quest. 
questing,  chasing,  barking. 
quit,  requite. 
,  acquit. 

ramping,  raging. 

range;   ' fetch   his  r.,'  take 

up  his  position. 
rased  off,  eut  off. 
ras  A,   rase,  slash,   eut  (par- 

ticularly    applied    to    the 

stroke  given  by  a  boar). 
recommend,  commend. 
recounter,  encounter. 
rede,  counsel. 
rehearsed,   enumerated,    re- 

lated. 
remembrance,  device. 
repenteth;    'me   r. ,'    I    am 

sorry,  I  regret. 
required,  entreated. 
retîirned,  turned. 
rived,  tore  asunder. 
royalty,  splendour. 

sawice,  sans,  without. 

scattering,  dispersai. 

semblaient,  semblar.ee. 

servage,  bondage. 

sewer-chief,  chief  of  the  ser- 
ving-men. 

shaftmon,  'a  measure  from 
the  top  of  the  extended 
thumb  to  the  other  end  of 
the  extended  palm,  '  about 
six  inches. 

shaw,  thicket. 

shent,  hurt. 

shrewd,  wicked,  malicious. 

siège,  seat,  place. 

siker,  secure,  sure. 
!  sin,  since. 
!  si  ta,  since. 
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ithen,  since. 

kift,  chance. 

0,  if. 

ometime,  once. 

ort,  company. 

;ere,  inquire,  find  out. 

;erd,  fastened. 

pronge,  communicated. 

tark,  severe,  thoroughly. 
stert,  started,  sprang. 
steven,  appointed  meeting. 
stigh,  path. 
sttlly,  quietly. 
stint,  cease. 
— — ,  ceasing. 
stinted,  caused  to  cease. 
stonied,  became  stunned. 
stour,  battle. 
straigkt,  close,  strict,  closely 

confined. 
straked,  blew. 
sum,  number. 
surcingles,  saddle-girths. 
sure,  secure. 

srwangout,  drew  out  sharply. 
sworn  brethren,  close  com- 

panions. 

taie,  give. 
tatches,  qualifies. 
taught,  directed. 
Une,  grief. 
that,  that  which. 
thereafter,  accordingly. 
thereas,  where. 
therewitkal,  therewith. 
thilk,  that  same. 
thrang,  pressed  fonvard. 
throughout,   through,    thor- 

oughly. 
thrulled,  thrilled,  pierced 
thwart,  athwart,  across. 
to-beat,  beat  ail  to  pièces. 
to-brast.     burst,     broke    to 

pièces. 
tofore ,  before. 


to-kewd,  hewedall  to  pièces. 
to-morn,  to-morrow  morning. 
to-roz-e,  broke   to  pièces. 
to-rushed,  shattered. 
to-shivered,       shivered       te 

pièces. 
trait orly,  treacherously. 
trappours,  trappings,   orna- 

ments. 
trase,   trace,    check,    harass 
(a  hunting  term  for  check- 
ing  the    dogs   when   too 
fonvard). 
tray,  sorro-.v. 

iroth-plight,  plighted  troth. 
t ru âge,  homage. 

umberere,  that  part  of  the 
helmet  which  shades  the 
eyes. 

U7n':re,  shadow. 

underne,  the  time  from  nine 
to  tv.elve  o*clock  in  the 
morning;  meal-time. 

undertaken,  overtaken. 

unhap,  misfortune. 

unnailed,  unfastened. 

unnethe,  unnetkes,  scarcelv. 

until,  unto,  to. 

unto,  until. 

unwrast,  wrested  free. 

upon,  of. 

usance,  use,  custom. 

utterance,  utmost  ;  'to  the 
u. ,  '  à  r outrance,  to  the  ut- 
most. 

varlet,  servant. 
venery,  hunting. 
vengeable,  revengeful. 
villain,  serf,  churl. 
voided,  caused  to  fall  off. 
,  empty,  free. 


U'agging,  shaking. 
wait,  take  care. 
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waited,  watched,  observed, 

looked. 
waits,  guards. 
■wallop,  gallop. 
ware,  aware. 
warison,  reward. 
ween,  think. 
weld,  possess. 
what,  whatever. 
■what  so,  whatsoever. 
■whereby,  why,  wherefore. 
whtther,  which  of  the  two. 
widt-wkcre,  far  and  wide. 
wight,  brave,  valiant. 
■tvildsome,  savage,  wild. 
wise,  manner. 
wist,  knew. 
wite,  blâme. 


with,  by. 

with-Iiold,  hold  against,  t 
hostile. 

,  retain. 

witting,  knowledge. 
■wonderly,  wonderfully. 
wood,  mad. 
woodness,  madness. 
■wood-shœw,  wood,  thicket, 
worship,  honour. 
wot,  I  know. 
wrack,  injury. 
wrast,  wrested. 

yede,  yode,  went. 
yield,  yielded. 
yielden,  yielded. 
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